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LIST OF FELLOWS, 1942 


t« Professor F. E. ADCOCK, O.B.E. 
«Mr.J. ALLAN. 

»*Mr.T. W. ALLEN, 
w Professor B. ASHMOLE. 
w The Rt. Hon. Lord ATKIN. 

« Dr. G. BAILEY, C.B.E. 
w Mr. E. A. BARBER, 
w Dr. L. D. BARNETT, G.B. 

« Professor C. F. BASTABLE. 

Professor NORMAN H. BAYNES. 

” Professor }. D. BEAZLEY. 
w Dr. H. I. BELL, C.B., O.B.E. 

** The Rev. Professor J. F. BETHUNE- 
BAKER. 

« Dr. E. R. BEVAN, O.B.E. 

Sir W. H. BEVERIDGE, K.C.B. 
w Professor A. L. BOWLEY, C.B.E. 

"Dr. C. M. BOWRA. 

*• Professor C. D. BROAD. 

Dr. Z. N. BROOKE. 

Professor W. W. BUGKLAND. 

Dr. W. H. BUCKLER. 

« Professor W. M. CALDER. 

« The Rev. Dr. A. J. CARLYLE. 

« Professor H. M. CHADWICK. 

Sir E. K. CHAMBERS, K.B.E., C.B. 
Professor R. W. CHAMBERS (d. 21 
April). 

The Rev. M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 

« Professor V. GORDON CHILDE. 

« Mr. A. W. CLAPHAM, C.B.E. 
w Professor J. H. CLAPHAM, C.B.E. 

»• Professor G. N, CLARK. 

Professor R. G. COLLINGWOOD. 

Dr. A. B. COOK. 

•* Professor S. A. COOK. 

Professor F. M. CORNFORD. 

»»Dr.O. G. COULTON. 

” Sir WILLIAM A, CRAIGIE. 
"Dr.W.E. CRUM. 

«Mr. O. M. DALTON, 
w Professor R. M. DAWKINS, 
w Profewor W. G. DE BURGH. 

»» Mr. J. D. DENNISTON, O.B.E. 

" Professor E. R, DODDS. 

»• Dr. CAMPBELL DODGSON, C.B.E. 

*• Professor G. R. DRIVER. 

Professor J. WIGHT DUFF, 
w Professor O. ELTON. 

Dr. A. G. EWING, 
w Dr. R.E.W. FLOWER. 

CYRIL FOX. 

^ ftidkmt E. FRAENKEL. 
••Wfe.aj.OADD. 

»» F^ofesior V. H. GALBRAITH. 


*• Dr. ALAN H. GARDINER. 

Dr. H. W. GARROD, C.B.E. 

»» Sir STEPHEN GASELEE, K.G.M.G., 
C.B.E. 

•«Dr. G. P. GOOCH, C.H. 

"Dr. W. W. GREG. 

»>Sir H.J. C. GRIERSON. 

"Dr.J. L. HAMMOND. 

" Mr. R. G. HAWTREY, C.B. 
w Professor H. D. HAZELTINE. 

« Professor J. R. HICKS. 

” SirG. F. HILL, K.C.B. 
w Sir W. S. HOLDSWORTH, K.C. 

The Very Rev. W. R. INGE, K.G.V.O. 
“ Mr. CHARLES JOHNSON. 

Mr. H. W. B. JOSEPH. 

Mr. T. D. KENDRICK. 

• Sir F. G. KENYON, G.B.E., K.G.B. 

*• The Rt. Hon. Lord KEYNES, C.B. 

« Professor J. LAIRD. 

« Professor R. W. LEE, 

*» Dr. A. G. LITTLE. 

Sir J. E. LLOYD. 

Dr. J. W. MACKAIL, O.M. 

M Mr. NORMAN McLEAN. 

*» Dr. A. D. McNAIR, G.B,E, 

Dr. R. R. MARETT. 

** Sir JOHN MARSHALL, C.I.E. 

Sir ALLEN MAWER (d. 22 July). 

«Dr. W. MILLER, 
w Professor ELLIS H. MINNS. 

Professor G. E. MOORE. 

Professor GILBERT MURRAY. O.M. 

« Professor J. L. MYRES, O.B.E. 

** Professor R. A. NICHOLSON. 

• Sir CHARLES W. C. OMAN, K.B.E. 
w Dr. C. T. ONIONS, C.B.E. 

*• SirC. R. PEERS, C.B.E. 

< Sir W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE (d. 28 
July). 

Dr. A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 
‘’Professor A. C. PIGOU. 

“Dr. A.F. POLLARD. 

« Dr. A. W. POLLARD, G.B. 

« Professor F. M, POWICKE. 

*• Professor EDGAR PRESTAGE. 

« Professor C. W. PREVITB-ORTON. 
w Professor H, A. PRICHARD. 

"Mr. F.J. E. RABY,G.B. 

••Sir SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISH- 
NAN. 

•• Dr, D. RANDALL-MacIVER. 
•’Admiral Sir HERBERT W. RICH- 
MOND, K.C.B. 

« Professor L. G. ROBBINS. 


t T1>e ytut of election is isHlicated by the number: 4 « 1904; 13 « 1913. 
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LIST OF FELLOWS, 1942 {continued) 


•* Professor D. H. ROBERTSON. 

" Professor D. S. ROBERTSON. 

" Mr. E, S. G. ROBINSON. 

Professor H.J. ROSE. 

SirW. D. ROSS, K.B.E. 

»• The Rev. H. E. SALTER. 

Professor E. dc SELINCOURT. 

»* Professor R. W. SETON-WATSON. 

Dr. W. A. SHAW. 

« Mr. K. SISAM. 

»» Professor D. NICHOL SMITH. 

« The Very Rev. Sir GEORGE ADAM 
SMITH (d. 3 March). 

Professor N. KEMP SMITH. 

Professor SIDNEY SMITH. 

*• Professor ALEXANDER SOUTER. 

« Sir AUREL STEIN, K.C.I.E. 

»• Professor F. M. STENTON. 

* Professor G. F. STOUT. 

« Professor JAMES TAIT. 

« Dr. W. W. TARN. 

Professor R. H. TAWNEY. 

“ Professor A. E. TAYLOR, 
w The Rev, Dr. F. R. TENNANT. 


Professor F, W. THOMAS, C.I.E. 

»• Dr. H. THOMAS. 

"Professor A. HAMILTON THOMP¬ 
SON, C.B.E. 

« Dr. MARCUS N. TOD, O.B.E. 

Professor ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 

" Professor GEORGE M. TREVELYAN, 
O.M., C.B.E. 

" Mr. G.J. TURNER. 

** Professor R. L. TURNER. 

Professor H. T, WADE-GERY. 

" Mrs. BEATRICE WEBB. 

« Dr. C. C, J. WEBB. 

" Professor C. K. WEBSTER. 

« Dr. R. E. MORTIMER WHEELER. 

« Professor A. N. WHITEHEAD. 

" Professor BASIL WILLIAMS, O.B.E. 

" Professor IFOR WILLIAMS. 

" Professor J. DOVER WILSON, C.H. 

" Professor P. H. WINFIELD. 

" The Rt. Hon. Lord WRIGHT. 

The Most Hon. the Marquess of ZET¬ 
LAND, K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 

" Professor F. de ZULUEl’A. 


RETIRED FELLOWS, 1942 

« Mr. E. W. BROOKS. | " Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE (d. 3 March). 

« Professor A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. | " Sir HERBERT THOMPSON, Bart, 


CORRESPONDING FELLOWS, 1942 


" The Duke of BERWICK AND ALBA 
(Spain). 

« Professor JOSEPH BIDEZ (Belgium). 

" Professor ETTORE BIGNONE (Italy). 

«Professor CAMPBELL BONNER 
(U.S.A.). 

" M. JEAN CAPART (Belgium). 

" SenatoreBENEDETTOCROCE (Italy). 
»• M. F. CUMONT (Belgium). 

" Professor CHARLES DIEHL (France), 
" M. REN£ DUSSAUD (France). 

" Professor EILERT EKWALL (Sweden). 
" Professor W. S. FERGUSON (U.S.A.). 
" Professor MAX FORSTER (Germany). 
« M. ALFRED FOUCHER (France). 

" Professor WILHELM GEIGER 
Germany). 

" Professor ETIENNE GILSON (France). 
" Dr. PAULJACOBSTHAL (Germany). 
« ProfcssorWERNERJAEGER(Germany.) 
"Professor OTTO JESPERSEN (Den¬ 
mark). 

"SIR GANOANATH JHA, C.I.E. 
(India). 


" M. PIERRE JOUGUET (France). 

" Professor PAUL KEHR (Germany). 

" Professor HALVDAN KOHT (Norway). 

"Professor PAUL LEHMANN (Ger¬ 
many). 

"Professor H. L. LfiVY-ULLMANN 
(France). 

" ProfessorEINARLOFSTEDT(Sweden). 

" Professor FERDINAND LOT (France). 

" Professor E. A. LOWE (U.S.A.). 

"President A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
(U.S.A.). 

"Professor J, LIVINGSTON LOWES 
(U.S.A.). 

" Dr. PAUL MAAS (Germany). 

" Professor C. H. McILWAIN (U.S.A.). 

" M. fiMILE male (France). 

“ Profewor RAM6N MENfiNDEZ 
PIDAL (Spain). 

" Professor B. D. MERITT {U.S.A.), 

" Professor MARTIN P, NILSSON 
(Sweden). 

" Professor WALTER OTTO (Gennimy). 

" Professor PAUL PELLIOT (France). 
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CORRESPONDING FELLOWS, 194a {continued) 


*oM. CHARLES PETIT-DUTAIIXIS 
(France). 

" Professor ROSCOE POUND (U.S.A.). 
»»Professor LUDWIG RADERMACHER 
(Germany). 

»» Professor EDWARD KENNARD RAND 
(U.S.A.). 

Professor MIKHAIL ROSTOVTZEFF 
(U.S.A.). 

•• Dr. HAAKON SHETELIG (Norway). 

»• Professor JYUNTAKAKUSU (Japan). 


Professor A. M. TALLGREN (Finland), 
M. F. THUREAU-DANGIN (France) 
(d. 1942). 

« P6rc L. HUGUES VINCENT (France). 

*• Professor ULRICH WILCKEN 
(Germany). 

Professor ADOLF WILHELM (Gcr- 
many). 

«Professor THADDEUS ZIELINSKI 
(Poland). 


DECEASED FELLOWS, 1942 

ORDINARY 


» The Rev. Dr. E. A. ABBOTT. 

•’ Dr. LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 

«Professor SAMUEL ALEXANDER, 
O.M. 

« Dr. P. S. ALLEN. 

* The Rt. Hon. Sir W. R. ANSON, Bart. 
‘ Mr. EDWARD ARMSTRONG. 

*• Sir T. W. ARNOLD, C.I.E. 

« Dr. THOMAS ASHBY. 

* The Rt. Hon. the Earl of BALFOUR, 

K.G.,O.M, 

•0 Dr. J. BONAR. 

* Professor B. BOSANQUET. 

»» Dr. A. C. BRADLEY. 

^ Dr. HENRY BRADLEY. 

*• The Rev. F. E. BRIGHTMAN. 
w The Rev. Dr. A. E. BROOKE. 

« Professor G. BALDWIN BROWN. 

• Professor HUME BROWN. 

» Professor E. G. BROWNE. 

♦ The Rt. Hon. Viscount BRYCE, O.M. 

» Professor F. C. BURKITT. 

Professor JOHN BURNET. 

♦ Professor J. B. BURY. 

* Mr. S. H. BUTCHER. 

♦ Mr. INGRAM BYWATER. 

♦ Dr. EDWARD CAIRD. 

»’The Rt. Hon. Lord CHALMERS, 
G.C.B. 

« Professor R. W. CHAMBERS. 

• The Vcn. Archdeacon CHARLES. 

^ The Rev. Professor T. K. CHEYNE. 
"Dr. A. C, CLARK. 

•The Rt. Hon. ARTHUR COHEN, 
K.C. 

" Professor R. S. CONWAY. 

• Dr. F. G. CONYBEARE. 

• Dr. W. J. COURTHOPE, C.B. 

♦ Piofeisor E. B. COWELL. 

" Sir ARTHUR E. COWLEY. 

•• Hie Rev. Professor J. M. CREED. 

" Dr. WILLIAM CROOKE, C.LE. 


* The Vcn. Archdeacon CUNNINGHAM. 

* The Most Hon. the Marquess CURZON 

OF KEDLESTON, K.G. 

»’ The Most Rev. C. F. D’ARCY. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord DAVEY. 

* Professor T. W. RHYS DAVIDS. 

" Professor H. W. C. DAVIS, C.B.E. 

♦ Professor A. V. DICEY, K.C. 

♦ The Rt. Hon. Viscount DILLON, 

C H 

* The Rev. Professor S. R. DRIVER. 

» Professor F. Y. EDGEWORTH. 

* Professor ROBINSON ELLIS. 

♦ Sir A.J. EVANS. 

♦ The Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 

" Dr. L. R. FARNELL. 

•SirC. H. FIRTH. 

’ The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FISHER, O.M. 
" The Rt. Hon. Lord FITZMAURICE. 

» Professor J. FITZMAURICE-KELLY. 

♦ The Rev. Professor R. F. FLINT, 

Dr. J. K. FOTHERINGHAM. 

» Professor H. S. FOXWELL. 

» Professor A. CAMPBELL FRASER. 
♦SirJ. G. FRAZER, O.M. 

»Thc Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD FRY, 
G C B 

» Dr. F. J. FURNIVALL. 

“ Professor E. G. GARDNER. 

» Professor P. GARDNER. 

•7 Dr. PETER GILES. 

♦ Sir ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. 

• The Rt. Hon. Lord GOSCHEN. 

» Professor B. P. GRENFELL. 

" Professor F. LLEWELLYN GRIFFITH. 
"The Rt. Hon. Viscount HALDANE, 
K.T., O.M. 

“ Dr. H. R. H. HALL. 

• Professor F. J. HAVERFIELD. 

•» Sir T. L. HEATH, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 

•• Professor C. H. HERFORD. 

Professor G. DAWES HICKS. 


* One of the First Fellows. 
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DECEASED FELLOWS, 1942 [continued) 


" Professor A. PEARCE HIGGINS, 
aB.E,, K.C. 

« Professor L. T. HOBHOUSE. 

♦ Dr. THOMAS HODGKIN. 

♦ Dr. S. H. HODGSON. 

• Dr. D. G. HOGARTH, C.M.G. 

♦ Sir T. ERSKINE HOLLAND, K.C. 

Dr. T. RICE HOLMES. 

Professor A. S. HUNT. 

• Sir COURTENAY ILBERT, G.G.B. 

» Dr. HENRY JACKSON, O.M. 

» Dr. M. R. JAMES, O.M. 

♦SirR.C. TEBB. O.M. 

Dr. EDWARD JENKS. 

Professor H. H. JOACHIM. 

« Mr. W. E. JOHNSON. 

^ Sir HENRY JONES, G.H. 

Sir H. STUART JONES. 

® The Rt. Hon. Lord Justice KENNEDY. 

• Professor C. S. KENNY. 

* Professor W. P. KER. 

M Mr. C, L. KINGSFORD. 

• Mr. ANDREW LANG. 

« Professor S. H. LANGDON. 

♦ The Rt. Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, O.M. 

Sir SIDNEY LEE. 

»The Rt. Hon. Lord LINDLEY. 

« Professor W. M. LINDSAY. 

»The Rt. Hon. Sir A. LYALL, G.C.I.E., 
K.G.B. 

» Sir CHARLES J. LYALL, K.C.S.I. 
w Sir GEORGE MACDONALD, K.C.B. 

« Professor A. A. MAGDONELL. 

» Sir JOHN MAGDONELL, K.C.B, 

Professor J. S. MACKENZIE. 

« Dr. R. B. McKERROW. 

• Dr. J. ELLIS McTAGGART. 

* Professor F. W. MAITLAND. 

w Professor D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

* Professor ALFRED MARSHALL. 

» Sir ALLEN MAWER. 

• Sir H. C. MAXWELL-LYTE, K.C.B. 

♦ The Rev. Professor J. E. B. MAYOR. 

* Mr. D. B. MONRO. 

• The Rev. Canon MOORE. 

» Professor W. R. MORFILL. 

* The Rt. Hon. Viscount MORLEY, O.M. 

« Professor J. H. MUIRHEAD. 

> Dr. A. S. MURRAY. 

♦ Sir JAMES A. H. MURRAY. 

* Professor A. S. NAPIER. 
wMr.W. L. NEWMAN. 

» Professor J. S. NICHOLSON. 

The Rev. Dr. W. OMAN. 

« Professor A. C. PEARSON. 
^Dr.JOHNPEILE. 

♦ Professor H. F. PELHAM. 

* Sir W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

The Rev. Dr, C. PLUMMER. 

♦ The Rt Hon. Sir FREDERICK POL- 

LOCK, Bart, K G. 

^ Dr. REGINALD L. POOLE. 

ViU 


’ Professor J. P. POSTGATE. 

* Professor A. SETH PRINGLE-PATTL 

SON. 

» Sir GEORGE W. PROTHERO, K.B.E. 
“ Dr. L. C. PURSER. 

Sir JAMES H. RAMSAY, Bart. 

« Professor E. J. RAPSON. 

•The Very Rev. HASTINGS RASH- 
DALL. 

w Sir C. HERCULES READ. 

♦The Rt. Hon. Lord REAY, K.T., 
G.C.S.I. 

Professor JAMES SMITH REID. 

♦ The Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN RHtS. 

^ Sir WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 

Professor J. G. ROBERTSON. 

»The Very Rev. J. ARMITAGE 
ROBINSON, K.G.V.O. 

♦ The Rt. Hon. tlic Earl of ROSEBERY, 

K.G., K.T. 

” The Rt. Rev. BISHOP RYLE, K.G.V.O* 
Professor GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

♦ The Rev. Provost GEORGE SALMON. 

♦ The Rev. Professor WILLIAM SANDAY. 
•Sir JOHN E.SANDYS. 

« Professor W. R. SCOTT. 

»• Mr. A. F. SHAND. 

♦ The Rev. Professor W. W. SKEAT. 

*» Professor D. A. SLATER. 

« Mr. A. HAMILTON SMITH, C.B. 

« The Very Rev. Sir GEORGE ADAM 
SMITH. 

« Professor G. C. MOORE SMITH. 

• Professor W. R. SORLEY. 

*• The Rt. Hon. Lord STAMP, G.G.B., 
G.B.E. 

♦ Sir LESLIE STEPHEN. 

* Dr. WHITLEY STOKES, C.S.I., G.I.E. 
« The Rev. Canon B. H. STREETER. 

♦ The Rev. Professor H. B. SWETE. 
•’Professor H. W, V. TEMPERLEY, 

O.B.E. 

•• Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., C.B., 
C.I.E. 

♦ Sir E, MAUNDE THOMPSON, G.C.B. 
»* Dr. R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON. 

“ Professor T. F.TOUT. 

Dr. PAGET TOYNBEE. 

♦The Rev. H, F.TOZER. 

*The Rt. Hon. Sir GEORGE O. TRE- 
VELYAN,Bart, O.M. 

* Professor R. V. TYRRELL. 

• Sir PAUL VINOGRADOFF. 

* Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K,C.B. 

♦Sir A, W.WARD. 

* Professor JAMES WARD. 

•Sir a F. WARNER. 

»• The Very Rev, H.J. WHITE* 

»ftrofiswwj, C300K WIIJSoN. 

*Tlie Rt. Rev. JOHN WORt»- 
WOR'fH. 

* PtofiworJOSE*»H WRIGHT. 



DECEASED FELLOWS, 1942 {continued) 


RETIRED 

w Professor A. A. SEVAN. 

Sir GEORGE A GRIERSON, O.M., K.G.I.E. 
« Dr. J. RENDEL HARRIS. 

♦ Sir W. M. RAMSAY. 

»» Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE. 

»• Dr. F. G. S. SCHILLER. 

• Professor GUTHBERT H. TURNER. 


HONORARY 

»»Dr. FRANCIS HERBERT BRADLEY, O.M. 

« The Rt. Rev. Bishop G. FORREST BROWNE. 

« The Rt. Hon. the Earl of CROMER, G.G.B., O.M. 

« Dr. CHARLES MONTAGU DOUGHTY, 
w The Rt. Hon. Sir SAMUEL WALKER GRIFFITH, G.G.M.G. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord PHILLIMORE. 

*• The Rev. Professor A. H. SAYGE. 

The Rt. Hon, Viscount WAKEFIELD, G.C.V.O., G.B.E. 


CORRESPONDING 


^ Count UGO BALZANI (Italy). 

M. CHARLES BfiMONT (France). 

11 M. HENRI BERGSON (France). 

»» M. CHARLES BORGEAUD (Switzer¬ 
land). 

▼ M. fiMILE BOUTROUX (France). 

»* Dr. JAMES H. BREASTED (U.S.A.). 

«Professor F. K. BRUGMANN (Ger¬ 
many). 

»Professor fiMILE CARTAILLAC 
(France). 

Senatore DOMENICO GOMPARETTI 
(Italy). 

w M. HENRI GORDIER (France). 

Professor A. GROISET (France). 

«Professor ROBERT DAVIDSOHN 
(Germany). 

Pdjre HIPPOLYTE DELEHAYE 
(Belgium). 

» M. LEOPOLD DELISLE (France). 

* Professor H. DIELS (Germany). 

Monseigneur DUCHESNE (France). 

^ Mr. CHARLES W. ELIOT (U.Sj\.). 

M Professor ADOLF ERMAN (Germany). 

« Professor TENNEY FRANK (U.S.A.). 

^M. Ic Comte dc FRANQUEVILLE 
(France)* 

“Professor OTTO von GIERKE (Ger¬ 
many) * 

rprofessor BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE 
(U*aA.). 

* Professor M. J. dc GOEJE (Holland). 

* Professdr L GOLDZIHER (Hungary). 

« ttafematT. GOMPERZ (Austria). 

Seoatore IGNAZIO GUIDI (Italy). 


" President ARTHUR T. HADLEY 
(U.S.A.). 

’Professor ADOLF HARNACK (Ger- 
many). 

“Professor CHARLES HOMER HAS¬ 
KINS (U.S,A.). 

“ Professor LOUIS HAVET (France). 

^ Professor J. L. HEIBERG (Denmark). 

’ Professor HARALD H 0 FFDING (Den- 
mark). 

» Mr. Justice HOLMES (U.S.A.). 

“Professor CHRISTIAN SNOUCK 
HURGRONJE (Holland). 

“ Professor EDMUND HUSSERL (Ger¬ 
many). 

Professor WILLIAM JAMES (U.S.A.). 

“ Dr.J.FRANKLINJAMESON(U.S.A.). 

“ Professor FINNURJGNSSON (Iceland). 

“His ExceUency M. J. JUSSERAND 
(France). 

“Professor G. L. KITTREDGE (U.S.A.). 

“Professor WILHELM KROLL (Ger¬ 
many). 

* Professor K. KRUMBACHER (Ger- 

many). 

“ Professor C. R, LANMAN (U.S.A.). 

“ M. ERNEST LAVISSE (France). 

•Mr. H. C.LEA (U.S.A.). 

“ Professor fiMILE LEGOUIS (France). 

“ Professor O. LENEL (Germany). 

* Professor F. LEO (Holland). 

* Dr. F. LIEBERMANN (Germany), 

“ Dr. CHARLES LYON-CAEN (France), 

» Professor FREDERICK DE MARTEN 
(Russia). 



DECEASED FELLOWS, 1942 [continued) 

CORRESPONDING (continued) 


Dr. T. G. MASARYK (Czccho-Slovakia). 
•Don MARCELINO MENENDEZ Y 
PELAYO (Spain). 

Professor EDUARD MEYER (Ger- 
naany). 

• M. PAUL MEYER (France). 

w Professor ERNEST NYS (Belgium). 
Professor B. M. OLSEN (Iceland). 

M. H. OMONT (France). 

• M. GEORGES PERROT (France). 

• M. GEORGES PICOT (France). 

« Professor HENRI PIRENNE (Belgium). 
•0 Professor PIO RAJNA (Italy). 

M. SALOMON REINACH (France). 

» His Excellency M. LOUIS RENAULT 
(France). 

Mr. J. F. RHODES (U.S.A.). 

His Excellency M. RIBOT (France). 

« The Hon. ELIHU ROOT (U.S.A.). 


w Professor JOSIAHROYCE (U.S.A.). 

•* Professor REMIGIO SABBADINI 
(Italy). 

• Professor KARL EDUARD SACHAU 

(Germany). 

• Professor G. H. SALEMANN (Russia). 

« P^rc VINCENT SGHEIL (France). 

10 M. SENART (France). 

• Professor E. SIEVERS (Germany). 

« Professor FRANCIS WILLIAM TAUS- 
SIG (U.S.A.). 

» The Prince of TEANO (Italy). 

“ M. F. THUREAU-DANGIN (France). 
Signor PASQUALE VILLARI (Italy). 

• Professor ULRICH von WILAMO WITZ- 

MOLLENDORFF (Germany). 

1® Professor D. ERNST WINDISCH 
(Germany). 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
BRITISH ACADEMY 




ANNUAL REPORT 
SESSION 1941-2 

During the past year the Academy lost by death four Ordinary Fellows, 
viz. Professor R. W. Chambers, Sir Arthur Evans, Mr. A. Hamilton Smith, 
and Sir George Adam Smith; also one by resignation, Mr. E. W. Brooks. 
One retired Fellow has also died. Professor J. Holland Rose, and three 
Corresponding Fellows, Pere Delehaye, Professor G. L. Kittredge, and 
Professor F. W. Taussig. The death of Sir Arthur Evans removed the 
last survivor of the original Fellows nominated in the Charter of the 
Academy. In July 1941 ten Ordinary Fellows were elected, Mr. J. 
Allan, Dr. A. B. Cook, Dr. A. C. Ewing, Professor E. Fraenkel, Mr. 
T. D. Kendrick, Mr. F. J. E. Raby, Mr. K. Sisam, Mr. Sidney Smith, 
Professor H. T. Wade-Gery, and Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler; and 
three Corresponding Fellows, Professor C. H. Mcllwraith, Dr. 
(now Sir) Ganganath Jha, and Dr. Paul Maas. The total number of 
Fellows before the elections of 1942 was 139 Ordinary and 50 
Corresponding. 

The following lectures were delivered during the year on the various 
foundations administered by the Academy: 

ITALIAN LECTURE (for 1941), by Profcssor W. K. Hancock, on A Lonely 
Patriot: Ferdinando Ranalli (29 Oct.). 

SIR JOHN RHfs MEMORIAL LECTURE, by Dr. P. Jacobsthal, on ItnageTy 
in Early Celtic Art (12 Nov.). 

SCHWEICH LECTURES, by Professoi P. Kahle, on The Cairo Geniza (8,10, 
and 12 Dec.). 

ASPECTS OF ART LECTURE, by Professor E. H. Minns, on The Art of the 
Northern Nomads (25 Feb.). 

WARTON LECTURE, by Mr. E. Blunden, on Romantic Poets and the Fine 
Arts (4 March). 

PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURE, by Professor C. D. Broad, on Berkeley’s 
Argument about Material Substance (25 March). 

SHAKESPEARE LECTURE, by Mr. C. S. Lewis, on Hamlet: the Prince or 
the Poem? (22 April). 

RALEIGH LECTURE, by Professor E. A. Walker, on Lord Milner in South 
Africa, iSgy-igos (6 May). 

ITALIAN LECTURE, by Miss C. M. Ady, on Manners and Morals of the 
Qjiattrocento (24 June). 

MASTER-MIND LECTURE, by thc Rev. Dr. H. F. Stewart, on Pascal 
(15 July). 

The following publications assisted by the Academy have appeared 
in the course of the year; Pipe Roll Society, Pipe Roll of 7 John; 
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Place-Name Society, Place-Names of Middlesex', Egypt Exploration 
Society, O^^hjmchus Papyri, vol. xviii; Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum, vol. 
iii, pt. 3. 

In addition, two papers by Dr. A. G. Little, Fellow of the Academy, 
were published: Introduction of the Observant Friars into England: a Bull of 
Alexander VI, and An Illuminated Letter of Fraternity. 

In view of the shortage of paper, it was resolved that after the issue 
of the annual volume ol Proceedings for 1940, the issue of annual volumes 
should be suspended until after the end of the war. Publications in 
pamphlet form will be continued. 

The following awards of prizes and medals were made: 

Serena Gold Medal for Italian Studies: Professor G. Salvemini. 

Rose Mary Grawshay Prize: Miss Sybil Rosenfeld, for her work. 
Strolling Players and Drama in the Provinces, 

No recommendation was made for an award of the Burkitt Medal 
for Biblical Studies; and no entry was received for the Cromer Greek 
Essay Prize. 

The work of the Aliens Internment Tribunal came to an end, since 
only five new cases were referred to it since the date of the last Annual 
Report. Six releases have been reported, and five cases have been 
referred to the Australian or Canadian Government. In one case 
release was refused. 

A message of congratulation was sent to the Benares Hindu Univer¬ 
sity on the occasion of its Silver Jubilee. 

FINANCE.—The Government grant has been continued at the same 
reduced rate as last year, viz. ^1,000. Some applications for assistance 
were received in the autumn, and a grant of £200 was made to the 
Royal Asiatic Society, to enable it to maintain its publications. A grant 
of ;^50 was also made from the Schweich Fund to Dr. G. Zimtz for his 
work on the Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae. 

In May the following renewals of grants were approved: 

(a) From General Fund: 


British School of Archaeology at Jerusalem 

• £50 

Pipe Roll Society , . . . . 

. . . zoo 

Canterbury and York Society 

. . . zoo 

English Place-Name Society . . , . 

. Z50 

Grant to Dr. P. Jacobsthal for Celtic studies . 

. . . 5 ® 

Corpus Platonicum . . . ^ . 

. z 50 

Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae . 

. . . zoo 

(b) From Schweich Fund: 

Critical Edition of Greek New Testament 

. • « 100 

l^exicon of Patristic Greek . « . • 

• * . • 25 


Consideration of other grants was deferred till tfte autumn. 

During the year £750 firom the General Fund was invested in 3 per 
cent. Savings Bonds; and £1,550 of Canadian Northern Railway Stodt, 
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requisitioned by the Grovemment, was re-invested in the same security. 
About ;(^i,200 of Middlesex 6 per cent. Stock in the English Literature 
Fund, on being paid off, was re-invested in L.M.S. 4 per cent. Deben¬ 
ture Stock; ;i^^ 287 of the same in the Italian Fund in L.N.E.R. 3 per 
cent. Debenture Stock; and £^22 of the same in the Raleigh Fund in 
New Zealand 3^ per cent. Inscribed Stock. These re-investments in¬ 
volve some loss of income. 

The stock of the Academy’s publications has been insured against 
war damage for ;{^i,500, and the furniture and fittings of its rooms for 
£1,000. 

The late Professor G. Dawes Hicks, Fellow of the Academy, be¬ 
queathed to the Academy 1,500 to form a Dawes Hicks Trust to 
provide an annual lecture on subjects relating to the History of Philo¬ 
sophy either Ancient or Modern. Payment of the legacy not having 
yet been made, the foundation of the lecture is in abeyance. 

The late Mr. J. G. Sikes having left a legacy of £2^0 and some 
materials to the Westminster Bank in trust for the continuation of his 
edition of the Opera Politica of William of Ockham by Mr. R. F. 
Bennett and Mr. H. S. Offler, with reversion to the British Academy 
in the event of their inability to carry on the work, the Academy agreed 
to accept a transfer of the Trust from the Bank, arrangements for the 
continuation of the work being deferred until the gentlemen named 
are released from war service. 

UNION ACADfiMIQUE INTERNATIONALE.—The main activi¬ 
ties of the Union necessarily remain in suspense, but progress has been 
possible in respect of two of its publications in England and America. 

I. CORPUS PLATOmeUM. 

The following report has been received from Miss L. Labowsky, on 
behalf of Dr. R. Klibansky. 

The reviews of the first two fascicules that have appeared within the 
past year are encouraging indications of the interest taken in the Corpus 
Platomcum by scholars and especially by those in the United States. 

Though work on the Corpus has been delayed by present conditions 
and by the fact that the majority of collaborators arc engaged on war- 
work, some progress can be reported. 

A. Plato Latirm. 

Platonis Parmenides. Procli Commentarium in Pamunidem, pars adhuc 
inedita. The preparation of this edition has required an examination of 
the survival of the Parmenides in philosophical tradition firom late Anti¬ 
quity to the early Renaissance. The study has shed light on the part 
playtxl by William of Moerbdee’s translation in directing the tradition 
of Platonism from an indirect and limited appreciation to a direct 
approach to Plato’s work as a whole. The results of this inquiry are 
embodied in an essay on HThe Latin Translations of Plato’s Parmenides’. 
In ordet to avoid burdening the preface to the text, it will appear in 
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Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies, a periodical which will contain the dis¬ 
coveries made in the course of research connected with the Corpus 
Platonicum. 

The critical edition of the Latin Parmenides has made satisfactory pro¬ 
gress, and it is to be hoped that it will go to press this year. 

B. Plato Arabus. 

1. Galenus, Compendium Timaei, aliorumque dialogorum quae extant Jrag- 
menta. According to the last news received from oxir collaborator in 
Cairo the publication of this fascicule, which has been in print for a very 
long time, was imminent. Only now has direct communication with 
Beirut been re-established, and unless unforeseen circumstances arise, 
the edition should appear this year. 

2 . Alfarabius, De Platonis Philosophic. The proofs of this edition, which 
is being printed by the Cambridge University Press, are now ready. 

This fascicule comprises the critical edition of the unpublished text, 
and a Latin translation with notes giving parallel passages from Alfara- 
bius’s other works and from ancient Latin and Greek authors. The 
preface provides an outline of the source, a Hellenistic introduction to 
Plato’s philosophy. 

2. MONUMENTA MUSICAE BYZANTINAE. 

It is believed that Professor Hoeg is able to continue his share of this 
work in Denmark, with the financial support of the Carlsberg Founda¬ 
tion; but no particulars have been received. The work on the Lection- 
aries, in which Professor and Mrs. Kirsopp Lake in America and Dr. 
Zuntz in this country were co-operating, appears to be in suspense; but 
Professor Wellesz and Professor H. J. W. Tillyard have been able to 
carry forward the volumes which they had in hand, and have arrived 
at an arrangement, through Professor Whittemore, for the issue of these 
volumes (still as a part of the programme of the U.A.I.) by the Boston 
Institute of Byzantine Studies. The following report has been received 
fi-om them: 

We the undersigned, representing the Editorial Board of the Monu- 
menta Musicae Byzantinae, desire to thank the Academy for its 
generous support, both moral and financial, and to express the hope 
that further aid will be given to the research and publications that are 
now in hand. 

Since the invitation from Professor Whittemore, to send our unpub¬ 
lished work for printing at the Boston Institute of Byzantine Studies, 
the manuscripts of two books have, by the valuable co-operation of the 
British Academy, been sent to America, viz. Eastern Elements in Western 
Chant, by Professor Wellesz, and The Hymns of the Octoechus: Conclusion, 
by Professor Tillyard. The following are in preparation or nearly 
ready: (i) The Melodic and Rhythmical Structure of Byzemtine Music, 
by Professor Wellesz; (2) The Hymns of the SHcherarittm for October, by 
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Professor Wcllesz and his pupils; (3) Twenty Canons from the Trinity 
Himwlogium (Cambridge), by Professor Tillyard. 

The undersigned therefore beg the British Academy to continue the 
subsidy granted for their work in the last few years. Financial help is 
needed in order to obtain photographs of manuscripts containing 
Byzantine hymns and, further, to cover the heavy cost of postage in 
war-time and for the duplication, on miniature films, of the musical part 
of our books, as a precaution against loss. 

The Editorial Board wishes to assure the Academy that the work will 
be carried on in accordance with the original plans, in which Professor 
Hoeg participated, and to which the World’s Union of Academies gave 
its support. 

The following reports have been received from the various Societies 
and Committees which receive support from the Academy. 

MEDIEVAL LATIN DICTIONARY COMMITTEE.—The Com¬ 
mittee has not met this year, but work is going on, and slips have come 
in for seven or eight texts. Anxiety is felt as to the fate of a large collec¬ 
tion of slips made by Mr. Swithinbank in Rangoon. No progress has 
been made in editorial work. 

CANTERBURY AND YORK SOCIETY.—The final part of the 
text of Woodlock’s (Winchester) Register with Canon Goodman’s 
Introduction has been issued, and there remains the index, which it is 
hoped to issue this year (1941-2), with Part X of Archbishop Winchel- 
sey’s Register, completing the text. Volume I of Archbishop Chichele’s 
Register should also be ready. The thanks of the Society are due to 
the Academy for its grant of ;^75. The work of the Society still goes on 
and the Council hopes it will be possible for the Academy to renew the 
grant this year. 

PIPE ROLL SOCIETY.—During the year under review, in spite of 
difficulties caused by the war, it has been possible to continue editorial 
work in the Pipe Rolls for the reign of King John. An edition of the 
roll for the seventh year of the reign was issued to members of the 
Society in January 1942, and the text of the roll for the eighth year is 
in an advanced stage of preparation. On the other hand, the Society, 
in the past, has always derived an important part of its income from 
the subscriptions of continental libraries. Under present conditions, 
this support is no longer forthcoming, and the total effective member¬ 
ship of Ae Society has therefore been appreciably reduced. Neverthe¬ 
less, the support which it continues to receive from its English and 
American members has convinced the Council that the suspension of 
its publications would be widely regretted. In order that the series of 
its volumes may be continued, it requests the British Academy to 
renew the grant of which it has made to the Society in recent 
yews. 
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ENGLISH PLACE-NAME SOCIETY—The Director reports as 
follows: The Society’s Report for 1939-40 was not, for reasons which 
are set forth in the Report itself, in members’ hands until January, 1941. 
That Report told the story of our work down to the previous December 
(1940). So far as the Annual Report is concerned with an account of 
the work of the Survey, it seems fitting, therefore, that this Report 
should begin by carrying on the story of our work from that date until 
the present time (October, 1941). 

During that time the Middlesex volume has been completed. The 
task proved a heavier and a longer one than had been anticipated, 
partly because Miss Jeffries Davis, now released from work at the Insti¬ 
tute of Historical Research, was able to give the Survey much new 
material and information, supplementing and correcting the author’s 
knowledge of the history and topography of the older London areas 
immediately outside the City, partly because of the great difficulty at 
the present time in getting access to books necessary for the final correc¬ 
tion of details. Last proofs were handed over to the Cambridge 
University Press early in September, and before this Report is in 
members’ hands they will have received that volume. 

Side by side with this work we have been getting on with our next 
volume, that on the Place-names of Cambridgeshire, as announced in our 
last Report. Dr. Reaney, thanks to his Leverhulme Fellowship, made 
rapid progress with the preparation of that volume, and the last instal¬ 
ment of the first draft of the volume reached us in the course of the 
summer. Dr. Reaney’s collection of material from 2ill sources, but very 
specially from the archives of the Cambridge Colleges, from Ely docu¬ 
ments of every kind, and from Fenland documents, is exceedingly full, 
and the cditoriail task of seeing that the volume makes all necessary use 
of that material but does not at the same time impose a financial burden 
upon the Survey such as it cannot possibly afford, especially at the 
present time, is a difficult one. Good progress is, however, being made 
in the matter, and there is every hope that the volume may be with the 
Press before the calendar year is out. Some preliminary steps have been 
taken towards the preparation of a volume on the Place-names of 
Oxfordshire which may well be the next volume we shall undertake. 
A good deal of work has already been done in bringing into order the 
gazetteer made and the material collected for us by the late Major 
Laffan, and in incorporating material contributed by my co-editor. 

On the staff side, the Director himself has on the whole, in spite of 
many distracting circumstances, been able to give a good deal of time 
to the work of the Survey. We have imfortunately had, for the time 
being, to dispense with the services of the sub-editor, Mr. Gover. The 
element of necessary financial economy does enter into this busii^^ as 
will be mentioned later, but the chief reason is that we arc unable^ with 
the widespread closing of libraries and the general closing down of 
opportunities for access to archives, to use Mr. Cover’s s<^ces except 
to a very limited extent for the particular tasks which he normaEy 
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discharges for the Survey. Miss Armstrong, the Director’s secretary, 
continues in the full employment of the Society and is kept very fully 
occupied in handling its business, doing all the necessary typing for the 
volumes which are appearing, and in the brief intervals of freedom 
which occasionally occur, going on with her collection of Cumberland 
and Westmorland material. 

So far as our membership is concerned, we continue to lose by reason 
of age a number of members who in the past have been among our most 
helpful and interested supporters. Among those who have died since 
our last Report was published, one would desire to mention specially 
Mr. Horace Fleming, Sir Richard Holt, Sir Francis Hyett, Sir d’Arcy 
Power, and Dr. Darwell Stone. The loss due to resignation or silent 
lapse of membership is not as great as was feared, but it does amount 
to some 15 members. The accession of 5 new members, 2 private and 
3 institutional, has been all the more welcome. The total membership 
figures for the year are 715 (442 private and 273 institutional members) 
as against 743 last year. The only compensation for these losses is the 
generosity of some 20 members in responding to our appeal for increase 
of subscriptions from the minimum amount of 15/- to £1 or £1. is. 
These increased subscriptions, and indeed many other subscriptions, 
have been accompanied by heartening letters paying tribute to the 
good work of the Survey as a whole and in particular to its success in 
carrying on at the present time. Only from one member have we had 
any suggestion that the policy of the Council in carrying on was a 
wrong one. 

The shrinkage of membership combined with the suspension, at least 
for the period of the war, of some 35 subscriptions from Germany, 
Sweden, and the occupied countries, is tending to make the general 
financial position of the Society a difficult one. Examination of the 
Statement of Receipts and Expenditure (with its appended footnote) 
for the year ending 30 June 1941 will show that when we have paid 
the printing bill to the Cambridge University Press for the Middlesex 
volume, which belongs to that year, we shall be all square on the account. 
Members must not because of this, however, take too optimistic a view 
of the situation. It must be borne in mind that we are all square only 
because (a) the Middlesex volume, in spite of the rise in the costs of 
printing, &c., has cost a comparatively small amount. It is some 100 
pages shorter than our average volume, which means roughly ;{)ioo less 
in cost; and we were, without injury to the volume, owing to the special 
circumstances of the county, able to reduce the cost of the maps by some 
£50, an economy which it would be unwise to attempt in other volumes; 
( 4 ) of the economy on the salary of the sub-editor, which obviously 
cannot continue after the war; (c) of the economy on research, travelling, 
and library expenses, amounting to some ,^40 which again cannot be 
continued after the war. Our deficit wilii our present membership, 
under ntnrmal post-war conditions, even if costs of productiton do no 
increase, might well be some £250. 
xxma c 
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One further word remains to be said of our indebtedness for continued 
support from the British Academy. During the year 1940-1, in spite 
of the fact that the Academy had been deprived of the whole of its 
Government grant, it gave us a grant of 00 (instead of the usual £ 150) 
for the purpose of carrying on necessary research work. When the 
Government renewed its grant to the Academy as to one-half of the 
usual amount, the Academy spontaneously restored its grant to us for 
the session 1941-2 to the old figure of £1^0, in accordance with the 
express wish of the Government that the grant should be used to help 
to carry on the work of learned Societies which might otherwise find 
themselves in difficulties. 

The continued support of the British Academy and the spontaneous 
expression of goodwill on the part of so many of our members give us 
courage to go forward. At the same time, members of the Society will 
realize from the facts that have been put before them how urgent is 
the need for new members, and if one dare mention it at a time like 
this, for increase of subscriptions, however small. 

GREEK TESTAMENT CRITICAL EDITION— 

Advantage has been taken of the enforced suspension of progress with 
this work, due both to lack of funds and to the state of Mr. Legg’s eye¬ 
sight, to consider its future conduct in the light of criticisms made on 
the two published volumes. Mr. Legg’s sight is now, happily, suffici¬ 
ently restored to allow him to make some progress in preparing material 
for the Gospel of St. Luke; but before anything is put in shape for the 
press it is hoped to provide him with assistants who will relieve him of 
some portion of the work and responsibility. It will not be possible to 
contemplate the resumption of printing until after the conclusion of 
the war. 

LEXICON OF PATRISTIC GREEK— 

The new editor, Mr. F. L. Cross, reports as follows: 

Since I became editor last March, Canon H. Moore (whose enthusi¬ 
asm a long illness has not been able to abate), the Rev. E. C. E. Owen, 
and Mr. J. T. A. Haines have continued their regular work on the 
Lexicon. A new worker is Miss H. C. Graef, who has come to live in 
Oxford, and since October has been giving about 25 hours a week to 
the more strictly editorial side of the work. Miss Graef, who was trained 
in philology at Berlin University under Wilhelm Dibelius and Julius 
Petersen, and in theology under Adolf Hamack and Reinhold Seeberg, 
has recently taken a First Class in the Lambeth Diploma. Valuable 
advice and assistance of various kinds have also been received from 
several members of the Committee, notably from Dr. G. C. Riphards, 
who has re-read a good deal of Hippolytus and some other wiiters, as 
well as finm Drs. Paul Maas, G. L. Prestige, and E. J. Wellesa!, Fr. 
Gervase Mathew, O.P,, Mr. Samud Gurney, Meairs. G. P. M. Jones 
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and G. N. S. Hunt, Senior Demies of Magdalen, and Mr. B. J. Wigan 
of Cuddesdon. 

The considerable signs of interest in the Lexicon encourage the hope 
that it may be possible in the near future to restore the work to a widely 
co-operative basis. Many scholars and theological students have already 
expressed their willingness to assist, but I am very anxious to receive 
further offers of help. Some indication of the immensity of the field and 
the need for wide co-operation may be derived from the fact that (at 
a very rough estimate) we have already some 18,000 words which are 
unrecorded in the new Liddell and Scott. As will be widely known, 
Oxford now houses an unusually large number of foreign scholars 
(among them immediate disciples of authorities like Eduard Schwartz 
and Karl Krumbacher), who are eminently qualified to assist with the 
work of the Lexicon. As these scholars are for the most part people in 
straitened circumstances, the engagement of their time and services 
must presuppose the existence of adequate funds for their remuneration. 
The main burden of the work, however, must continue to fall in the 
future, as it has fallen in the past, on the shoulders of British scholars. 




PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By J. H. CLAPHAM 
15 July 1942 

I N a footnote to the Presidential address for 1941, which like 
much other printed matter these days appeared rather late, 
was recorded what, I would argue, was the most important event 
in the history of the Academy during the year now closed—the 
death of Sir Arthur Evans. Whether the uncovering of the 
Minoan civilization was the greatest achievement of our time 
in the wide fields of those studies for which we stand might be 
disputed—by papyrologists perhaps, or Sumerian archaeologists; 
maybe by mathematical philosophers, or the psychologists of the 
newer schools. To me, no expert in any of these fields, it remains 
the greatest. Few things, I may add, have hurt me more of late 
than the thought that the Minotaur, the man-beast, is again in 
Crete, and once more is levying a tribute of young lives there 
and in Greece. Whatever our estimate of Evans’s work, we must 
agree that with his death the last page in the first volume of the 
history of the Academy has been turned. In our Charter of 
Incorporation of 8 August 1902 ‘Arthur John Evans, keeper 
of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford’ stands between Robinson 
Ellis and Andrew Martin Fairbairn. No name of any man now 
living is in the Charter, although within a year of its sealing, the 
founders, most wisely, elected one who is here to-day, to whom 
the Academy and its Presidents—like many other societies and 
organizations—are in perpetual debt. 

If the turning of that last page is the chief event in our domestic 
history for the year, the year’s weltgeschichtliche Bedeuiung —there 
are notions for whose expression German is still the most con¬ 
venient, even the most concise, medium—^lies in the completed 
association for the defence of many values for which an Academy 
stands of four great and most diverse civilizations: that of the 
realms which acknowledge our King; that of the United States 
of America; that of China ; and that of what I will call, for con¬ 
venience if inexactly, the Russian Republics. And linked with 
us in spirit, and by their representatives in exile, are the oppressed 
and threatened civilizations of Europe. Not long ago I had the 
good fortune to preside at a little gathering of historians from 
seven allied nations. It was at one of the many dark moments 
in the history of these swaying campaigns. No one present was 
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more confident, or more inspiring to the rest than a Norseman 
and a Dutchman. Since that meeting I have had inspiration 
from behind the veil. A postcard came through from France—in 
six weeks. From where in France and from whom I must not 
say. But the writer was an old friend. ‘Nous allons aussi bien 
que possible,’ he wrote, ‘et le moral est solide ... je vois .. . que 
vous continuez a travailler. Je vous en felicite de tout coeur. 
Nous reparlerons un jour de tout cela et nous confronterons 
nos experiences d’historien.’ 

That we are at last side by side with the people of China, who 
always gave to art its due place in civilization and to pure 
learning at one time perhaps a little more than its due place, 
must be satisfactory to every Fellow of an Academy. A British 
scholar’s mission of friendship and collaboration will start 
shortly for Chung-king. As our Council does not meet in sum¬ 
mer the Secretary and I are taking upon ourselves to send a 
message of goodwill to the Academia Sinica. I cannot think 
that anyone will criticize us for so doing: if anyone does we are 
prepared to face a vote of censure. 

An economic historian, whatever his political opinions or 
prejudices may be, or may have been, stands gladly beside 
Russian scholars, red or less red, domiciled or exiled. They 
have always shown a special gift for the economic interpretation 
of history, their own or ours, contemporary or ancient. I think 
of Vinogradoff, Kovalevsky, and Klyuchevsky, Rostovtzeff, and 
my recent correspondent Ostrogorsky, who was working at 
Byzantine economic history in Belgrade until the storm burst. 
Whether he has survived it I do not know. 

It is heartening to learn from Russia that the treasures of the 
Hermitage ‘have been evacuated to a safe place’ and that mem¬ 
bers of the Hermitage staff are working at Greek coins found on 
Russian soil, studying the primitive culture and archaeology of 
the Urals, and following up on the ground the Bactrian in¬ 
quiries which have interested our colleague. Dr. Tam. 

As to the United States, those in their seats of learning—and 
especially Harvard of which I have the honour to be an alumnus 
—have almost invariably been so close to us from the beginning, 
so whole-heartedly in accord with our ideals, and so eager to 
see their country standing armed at our side, that her position 
there seems obvious and natural. One odd little result of her 
combatant zeal and how it affects university life 1 leamt recently 
from another of our Fellows, Dr. Goulton. He is a temporary 
resident in Toronto. Since war began for the United States he 
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has been asked to give only a single lecture there. He had given 
about twenty, in all sorts of places, during the previous year. A 
man of war from his youth, he is delighted with the decline in 
what economists call the demand schedule for his academic 
services. 

I return to our domestic affairs and the second volume of 
our history. There is no need to summarize the record of activity 
now before you in the Annual Report; but I should like to call 
attention to the sustained vigour of what is to me—I speak as 
student, not as President—the most interesting of the learned 
series which we help to support, one that Fellows of ours edit— 
the volumes of the English Place-name Society. Nottingham 
and Middlesex have both appeared in war-time, and I am look¬ 
ing forward to Cambridgeshire, which I know to be almost 
complete. Our Annual Report was rather late but that was no 
fault of the secretariat. The Report does, however, contain a 
small blemish, for alluding to which I hope the secretariat will 
pardon me. On p. 3 a new Corresponding Fellow, and my 
friend, Professor Charles Mcllwain of Harvard is disguised as 
Professor Mcllwraith. No doubt this is due to hurry at the 
finish, though I doubt if the readers of the Press in another place 
—who know their Mcllwain—would have passed it. Permitting 
myself that inter-academic jibe, I now make apology to Pro¬ 
fessor Mcllwain in the name of this Academy. 

Our losses by death during the year have been numerically 
light—three Corresponding Fellows, four Ordinary Fellows, and 
one retired Fellow. Of the inner five. Sir Arthur Evans was 
turned 90 and two others were nearer 90 than 80. Here is no 
place for tears: they had done their work; but the death of 
Raymond Wilson Chambers at what to our long-lived caste seems 
the early age of 67 is lamentable. We had hoped for much more 
scholarly output from a man whose range was as wide as his 
mastery of whatever he touched was complete—from Widsith 
and Beowulf to Sir Thomas More and Shakespeare. 

A year ago I called the Academy’s attention to the fact that 
the average age of the ten Ordinary Fellows whom it had just 
elected was 53‘6. I may complete those statistics by noting that 
the average of the seven elected to-day is 54*3. One Section 
even sent forward, and you and the Council have approved, 
two candidates whose mean age is not quite 41; and it was this 
that kept the total average so low. Last year I begged Sections, 
if llicy approved a policy of keeping the average age of election 
doVm with a view to the future activity of the Academy as a 
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whole, to ‘supply the Council and the Annual Meeting with 
candidates of appropriate immaturity’. This Section, with 
which I admit I am connected, has complied. It had lost three 
members recently by death and found that its depleted list, 
always short,' contained one Fellow of 85 and another of 87. 
There was a call for young blood. 

Might I refer to an argument for early election based not on 
the interests of the Academy but of the man? The election of 
an old or elderly scholar may be to him a great pleasure, as an act 
of recognition, but can seldom be of any direct use. In Royal 
Society circles you hear of early election being brought forward 
as an argument in favour of a man’s academic promotion, or in 
some other way affecting his career. With us men have generally 
got as far forward as they can ever hope to get before we find 
room for them. If we could see our way to increase the number 
of elections of men in early middle life I believe we should help 
both ourselves and them. 

On what scale this can be done without increasing our mem¬ 
bership of 150 is doubtful. Into that I will not go. The third 
year of a war on whose course and issue the clouds still hang is no 
time for opening constitutional questions. We have to settle 
back to our old oars; to keep as much way on the boat of learn¬ 
ing as the needs of the present allow or those of the future 
urgentiy require; and to fortify our faith in it and in our 
country’s cause. 
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I N the early days of the study of armour attention was 
concentrated on establishing a chronology of form. The 
appreciation of local divergencies came later. Even now, one 
of the principal aids to the determination of national styles, 
namely, the character of their engraved decoration, is still largely 
unexplored. Isolated studies have been made of certain masters 
of ornament, but no attempt has yet been made to separate the 
anonymous residue into recognizable groups. 

Sixty years ago, in his classic prologue to the Catalogue of 
Helmets and Mail, the Baron de Cosson laid down as essential 
to the proper study of armour that ‘Every hole and rivet in 
a piece must be studied and its use and object thought out. 
The reasons for the varied forms, thicknesses, and structure of 
the different parts of armour must have special attention. The 
methods of work by which the pieces were produced, and the 
nature, quality, hardness, and colour of the metal should all 
be the subject of close investigation.’ To these excellent precepts 
can be added the need to observe closely the path of the etcher’s 
needle, to compare in size and distribution the granulations of 
the background of his design, to note his idiosyncrasies in 
handling a standard motif and the varying depths to which the 
designs are bitten. 

One of the reasons for past neglect of this aspect of armour 
has been the difficulty of satisfactorily reproducing its orna¬ 
mentation in a book. When a cap-d-pie armour is made to fit 
the page of an octavo or quarto volume, its decoration is re¬ 
duced to so small a scale that it becomes almost invisible. 
If it is to be at all recognizable, it is necessary to devote 
a special illustration to it and reproduce a portion of the orna¬ 
ment nearly full size. Furthermore, the accurate representation 
of engraved decoration was virtually impossible before the 
advent of photographic reproduction. The line-drawings with 
which books were illustrated until comparatively recently 

XXVUt D 
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could only treat the ornament on armour in a perfunctory and 
impressionistic way. How little attention has been given to this 
aspect of the subject can be judged from the five large volumes 
of Sir Guy Laking’s Record of European Armour and Arms through 
Seven Centuries. Out of 1,805 illustrations in the book, only two 
of them are devoted to showing in detail the engraved orna¬ 
ment on an existing armour, while Laking’s few references in 
his text to schools or authors of etched ornament are for the 
most part misleading. 

More attention has been given to the ornamenting of armour 
by means of compositions embossed in relief. In this case the 
ornament forms an integral part of the construction of the whole 
and was the work of the hammerman, not of an artist called in 
to decorate the armour after the smith’s work had been com¬ 
pleted. For this reason I do not propose here to deal with the 
subjects of embossed ornament or damascening with gold or 
silver, but shall confine myself to the styles and patterns of the 
engravers. 

It will not be possible within the limits of this paper to do 
more than mark out certain broad categories within which 
some of the anonymous mass of engraved ornament on armour 
can be classified. At present many loose attributions are still 
being bandied about, and armour is often quite arbitrarily 
described as engraved in the manner of Peter von Speyer or 
Hans Burgkmair or Daniel Hopfer without any adequate 
grounds for the attribution. 

To those who pursue the rather lonely path of the student of 
arms and armour (and it is one which connoisseurs of the other 
arts tend more and more to leave strictly alone), it is stimulating 
to reflect that Rembrandt and Whistler and other great practi¬ 
tioners of the art of etching owe the use of their medium to the 
anonymous decorators of armour in the late fifteenth century. 
It was not until armour had been decorated by means of 
aqua fortis for more than a generation that this process began to 
be employed for the multiplication of graphic designs on paper. 
The art of the woodcut goes back to the fourteenth century, 
and of the line-engraving to the fifteenth, but the earliest print 
on paper from an etched plate does not appear until well into 
the first quarter of the sixteenth century. The link between the 
etching of armour and the etched print on paper is supplied 
by Daniel Hopfer, who is not only known to the art historian 
for his prints, but also signed and dated the etching on an 
annour of the Emperor Charles V in the Real Armeiia at 
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Madrid (PL i). And there is ample evidence that the etching of 
armour was being practised in Italy before the time of Hopfer. 

The two leading schools in Europe were the Italian and the 
German. The early history of the Italian, which is bound up 
with the name of Ercole de’ Fideli of Ferrara, has been fairly 
well explored. I shall confine myself, therefore, to the German 
school, which is much more comphcated, mainly because of its 
greater numbers of centres of the armourer’s craft. The sub¬ 
divisions I have made in the ensuing pages must at present be 
regarded as provisional. The war has temporarily cut us off 
from communication with the Continent and the means of 
normally obtaining rubbings and photographs of details of 
engraving, while the collections at Hertford House and in the 
Tower of London are stored for safety. When peace comes it 
should be possible to amplify these studies in the light of fuller 
materials. 

In the fourteenth century the borders of armour were orna¬ 
mented by applied bands of brass, and these were decorated with 
inscriptions or patterns graved with a tool on a hatched ground. 
Early in the succeeding century, when the wearing of surcoats 
over the body-armour had been largely abandoned, one finds 
occasional instances of the metal surface of the armour being 
ornamented with patterns or inscriptions traced by punched dots. 

It has been established that the art of biting a design with 
acid on a surface protected by a coating of wax or paint was 
already known in the fourteenth century.* Some years ago^ I 
drew attention to what seems to be the earliest existing instance 
of armour decorated by this process—a breastplate in the 
Waffensammlung at Vienna, which tradition states to have 
belonged to the condottiere Bartolommeo Colleoni, whose 
statue by Verrocchio stands outside the church of SS. Giovanni 
e Paolo at Venice. Near the neck is a cartouche with a represen¬ 
tation of Abraham’s Sacrifice, and a lunette on the breast and 
the borders of the armholes are decorated with running foliage 
on an obliquely hatched ground in what later became a stan¬ 
dard pattern. As the evidence of this breastplate has since been 
adopted by other writers as a definite starting-point, I would 
apply a word of caution. Its ascription depends solely on the 
word of Schrenck von Notzing, who drew up the catalogue of the 

* Hermann Williams, ‘The Banning of Etching’, in Technical Studies, iii, 
July 1934, and Jan Lauts, ‘Die An&nge der Waffcnatzung und Radierung’, 
Geistige Arbeit, 3rd year, 20 July 1936. 

* Archofohgia, voL baax. (1929), p. 222. 
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Ambras Collection over a hundred years after Colleoni’s death. 
In the great majority of cases Schrenck’s identification of the 
armours in the collection of the Archduke Ferdinand of Tyrol 
can be confirmed by evidence both internal and external, but 
there is one instance, when he was concerned with an earlier 
age than his own—^namely, the armour which he attributed to 
the Margrave Albert Achilles of Brandenburg—where his ascrip¬ 
tion is clearly incorrect. Nevertheless, if the etching on the 
Colleoni breastplate is not as early as Colleoni’s own lifetime 
(he died in 1475), it is none the less a breastplate of pure 
Gothic form; and though the notched treatment of the borders 
indicates a fairly late date, it may still be regarded as within 
the limits of the fifteenth century. The hatched ground com¬ 
posed of close-set diagonal strokes is akin to that used by the 
goldsmith-engravers of the fifteenth century, such as Antonio 
Pollaiuolo and Andrea Mantegna. 

More certain in their dating are the civilian swords of the type 
known as the cinquedea. Their broad, flat blades offer an excellent 
field for the sensitive draughtsmanship of the day. The identity 
of one of the artists we know, from references in the correspon¬ 
dence of the Gonzaga and Este families, to have been a converted 
Jew of Ferrara named Salamone da Sesso, who took the name 
of Ercole de’ Fideli. His signature ‘Opus Herc[ulis]* appears 
on the sword of Caesar Borgia, in the possession of Prince 
Gaetani.* This, from the evidence of the titles inscribed on it, 
must date from before 1498. The Gonzagas and the Este are 
known to have been in touch with the Colmans, armourers of 
Augsburg. The latter, as we shall see, employed Daniel Hopfer 
to etch their armour, and this link alone would suffice to explain 
how the art of etching armour came to be practised in Germany. 

In Germany there were at least five independent centres of 
the armour industry. At Augsburg, Nurnberg, and Landshut 
the manufacture of armour was one of the chief indigenous 
industries of the town, and their products are usually stamped 
with the mark of the city guild as well as the armourer’s personal 
mark. At Dresden and Innsbruck the craft was fostered by the 
ruling Houses for their own purposes, and they encouraged the 
settlement of armourers from outside. 

The Augsburg School. /. The Hopfer Group 

As has already been stated, the link between etched prints on 
paper and the etching of armour is provided by Daniel Hopfer 
’ Autom des Boreas, iii, L’Ep^ de C^sar Borgia, Paris, 1891. 
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of Kauf beuren, but the only known occasion on which he signed 
his name on an existing piece of armour was on one produced 
in the last year of his life. It occurs on a trellised targe, with 
the date in Roman numerals MDXXXVI, which belongs to 
one of the many suits at Madrid made by the Colmans for the 
Emperor Charles V (PI. i). Hopfer is known to have become 
a citizen of Augsburg as early as 1493. He received a grant 
of arms in 1524 and married a daughter of the armourer 
Coloman Colman of that city. From this one may safely 
assume that many more of the productions of the famous 
Colman family than this one late instance were decorated by his 
needle. 

Claims have been put forward in the past for Urs Graf or 
Albrecht Diirer of Niirnberg to have been the first to take im¬ 
pressions of etched plates on paper. There are a few instances 
of early etchings printed not from copper, but from steel plates, 
the technique of which differed in no way from the etching of 
armour. The date of Urs Graf’s earliest example is 1513 and 
that of Diirer two years later in 1515, but Hopfer, as we have 
seen, was already a practising artist in 1493 and almost 
certainly preceded them. The little books of ‘technical secrets’, 
known as Kunstbtichlein, which were published in considerable 
numbers in the first half of the sixteenth century, frequently 
contain instructions on the art of etching armour with aqua 
fortis, and of gilding and colouring metals. 

Twelve years ago Dr. Paul Post, Gustos of the Zeughaus 
Museum at Berlin, published an important paper in the 
Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, in which he com¬ 
pared the ornament on an armour there made for Friedrich II, 
Duke of Liegnitz, with the prints of Daniel Hopfer. He was 
able to point to a number of motifs common to both,* and 
there can be no question that even if Hopfer did not etch the 
suit himself, it was at any rate etched in part from his designs. 

The reason why I am a little cautious about attributing the 
actual etching of this suit to Hopfer’s hand is that the 
technique differs greatly from the signed example of his 

* These include the boy archer (Othman’s Sachsenspiegel, 1518, Bartsch, 
viii, p. 504, 127, and p. 505, 121), two birds affront^s (Bartsch, 907), a bird 
with raised beak (Bartsch, 93). See Opera Hopferiana, a collection of 92 prints 
from steel plates etched by the Hopfers, Daniel, Lambert, and Jerome, pub¬ 
lished by Silverbcrg at Frankfurt-am-Main about 1802. Hopfer’s ‘Woman 
taken in adultery’ (B. viii. 474-7) is reproduced on a helmet at New York 
{Bulletin M.MA. xxiiL 18). One of their steel plates is in the V. & A. 
Mtaeum (Dept, of Engra^gi^^. E 6292-1910}. 
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work at Madrid. For one thing, the Berlin suit lacks the clear, 
vigorous drawing and bold relief of the Madrid example. 
The German granular ground (which is also found on 
some of Hopfer’s prints) is not employed on the Liegnitz suit, 
the background of which is cross-hatched. Professor Post 
attributed this armour to the forge of Conrad Seusenhofer at 
Innsbruck on account of its resemblance to the tonlet armours 
of Henry VIII and Charles V by him, though there is in 
existence a letter dating from 1512 which indicates that it was 
finished in Augsburg. This combination of places is not in 
itself impossible as Seusenhofer was of Augsburg origin and 
had a brother still working as an armourer in that city. 

If we do not accept all his conclusions. Dr. Post has none 
the less performed a service by opening our eyes to those motifs 
used by Hopfer in his prints which can be traced on several 
other armours, many of them clearly from the same hand. 
It is these which we must next examine. They all show foliage 
or candelabrum ornament^ intermixed with grotesque birds and 
beasts, putti and harpies, all vigorously drawn and deeply etched 
on a granular ground on which the grains are not all similar in 
size nor too closely placed. These etched compositions have in 
common certain noteworthy details, such as a wriggling tendril,^ 
a certain globe-like ornament, and a characteristic snub-nosed 
harpy or cherub in profile, and sometimes a tablet with Roman 
numerals, probably indicating the date. 

These features occur on the following; (i) a half-armour 
in the Wallace Collection (PL ni), (ii) a breastplate in the 
British Museum, (iii) the armour of Wolfgang von Anhalt 
at Vienna (PL iia), (iv) a fluted breastplate at Berlin, (v) a 
fluted close-helmet in the Hearst Collection, (vi) the armour 
of the Pfalzgraf Otto Heinrich at Vienna (the lines of this 
armour, which closely resemble those of the armour of 
Andreas von Sonnenburg, show it to be a product of the 
Colman shop), (vii) the fluted armour G 31 in the Mus^e 
de I’Arm^e, (viii) a saddle at Warwick Castle,® (ix) on a slashed 

* Evolved in Italy in the fifteenth century, but much used by the Hopfers, 
who have been called for this reason Die Meister mil dem Leuchter. The 
design fills a narrow, vertical strip and consists of a candelabrum or vase 
branching out at successive stages into foliage and grotesques, including 
satyrs and sphinxes. 

* Cf. Opera Hopferiana, p. 20; Medallion of Charles V (Bartsch, viii, p. 492, 
80); and ibid., pi. 31. 

* Z-H.W.K. XV (1937), p. 52. A very similar saddle with the same kind 
of etching is in the Wartbuz^, no. 118, wrongly ascribed by Diener-Schdnberg 
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breastplate from the Radziwill armoury at Berlin, the elbow 
guard (x) of this suit is in the Stead Collection at Cambridge, 
(xi) the armour for a horse’s legs at Brussels, (xii) the borders 
of a breastplate and backplate and tassets formerly in the Zouche 
Collection and now in the Metropolitan Museum at New York 
(PI. m), and (xiii) on a sword-blade formerly in the Meyrick 
collection (Skelton, pi. cii) now in the Ressman Collection in the 
Bargello. On one side it is etched with the figures of St. George 
and St. Christopher and on the other with those of the Virgin 
and Child and St. Theresa against a background containing 
harpies in profile, fluted globes, and the other features which 
we have described as characteristic of the school. Nos. (vi) and 
(viii) have the numerals XXIII etched on a tablet, and the 
former the letter H as well. No. (i), and a suit at New York 
(xiv), have each a similar tablet numbered XXIIII. 

The way in which the engravers of armour made use of pub¬ 
lished prints is exemplified by No. (xii), in respect of which Mr. 
Granesay has shown* that the figure of St. Sebastian on the back 
is copied from a woodcut by the Strassburg artist Hans Baldung 
(1476-1545), PI. IV. On the breast is the Virgin and Child in 
Glory between St. George and St. Christopher (PI. m) the proto¬ 
types of which have not yet been traced. Prints circulated from 
shop to shop, and anyone was at liberty to reproduce them. 
Though resemblance to a known print cannot imply that the 
armour was etched by the same artist, we can, I think, generally 
assume that an armour with an Augsburg mark would not 
normtJly be sent to a Niirnberg engraver to decorate, or vice 
versa. This premise alone would dispose of many of the loose 
attributions which have been common in recent years. 

The Augsburg armourers of the first half of the middle of 
the sixteenth century included Matthias Frauenpreiss, father 
and son; the Colman family, surnamed Helmschmied, consist¬ 
ing of Lorenz, Coloman, and Desiderius Colman; Hans Lutzen- 
beiger; and Anton PefFenhauser. The engravers were Hans 
Burgkmair the Elder, Daniel Hopfer, and his putative brothers 
Lambert and Jerome, and the artist J6rg Sorg. All these armour¬ 
ers smd artists were intimately connected with each other by 
marriage or domicile. We have already mentioned that Daniel 
Hopfer married a daughter of Coloman Colman. About 1530 
the elder Frauenpreiss married the widow of Brictius Colman, 

to Hatu Rotenbergdr of Dresden. The ornament includes what may be a 
moiiog)*am of the letters FC crowned. 

^ SmUtiin ^ MttrepoUtoH Museum, xxiv, Aug. 1939, p. 190. 
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and the etcher Jorg Sorg married his daughter. Hans Lutzen- 
berger married the widow of Coloman Colman and was a co¬ 
worker in the family business with Desiderius Colman. At one 
time the artists Hans Burgkmair the Elder and Younger, father 
and son, lived in the Lange Schmiedegasse, three houses away 
from the Colmans. Then in 1526 Coloman Colman left his house 
to live with Hans Burgkmair the Elder, while Hans Burgkmair 
the Younger took over the Colmans’ house. From 1542 to 1547 
Ham Burgkmair the Younger lived (and presumably worked) 
in the armourer Frauenpreiss’s house, while Jorg Sorg’s son 
married a daughter of the engraver Leonhard Beck. 

It is only to be expected that families so intimately connected, 
and engaged in allied occupations, should have employed each 
other in the production and decoration of the harnesses which 
were their livelihood. The technique of etching an armour and 
etching a copper plate is identical. It is inconceivable that two 
separate sets of craftsmen were engaged on the same kind of 
work. If for no other reason, the economics of the day would not 
have borne it. We must therefore ask the specialists in chalco¬ 
graphy to leave their print-rooms occasionally and help us to 
identify the hands which drew the ornament on existing armour. 

The belief common among print-specialists that the print 
engravers confined their output solely to paper will not, I 
think, bear examination. It may be true of the great masters, 
such as Diirer. But at the rates of remuneration then in vogue 
the few score prints (often much less) which represent the auvre 
of the Little Masters (even allowing for lost works) could not 
alone have enabled them to maintain body and soul together 
during their working lives. 

In a letter dated 1559 from Ferdinand I to the city council 
of Augsburg, the Emperor mentions that Hans Burgkmair’s 
father (i.e. Hans Burgkmair the Elder) had ‘served the Emperors 
Maximilian I and Charles V in the painting of armour as well 
as by etching in aid and support of the armourer and in other 
ways’. If so eminent an artist as Hans Burgkmair could find 
time to assist in the etching of armour (and here we have the 
Emperor’s word for it) then we may assume that the smaller 
masters were fully prepared to do so too. 

At present there is no armour to which we can point with 
certainty as being from Burgkmair’s hand. There is a horse 
armour of Charles V at Madrid (a 37) which is etched with 
figures of David and Samson, which have been compared on 
stylistic grounds with Burgkmair’s woodcuts of the Genealogy of 
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the Emperor Maximilian. The decoration of the shield with the 
Ship of Fortune at Madrid, bearing the signature of the armourer 
Frauenpreiss, has also been attributed to him. While among a 
number of contemporary drawings of armour preserved in the 
library of Graf Thun at Schloss Teschen, is one of another bard 
of Charles V preserved at Madrid (a 149), decorated with the 
Labours of Hercules, pierced, embossed, etched, and parcel- 
gilt. Because the outUne of horse and man is obviously based 
on Burgkmair’s and Jost de Negker’s chiaroscuro woodcut of 
the Emperor Maximilian I on horseback, these drawings have 
been ascribed to Burgkmair himself by Leitner and the Conde 
Valencia. But this repetition is not enough to prove his author¬ 
ship. Anyone who wanted to draw an equestrian figure could 
not find a better model than Burgkmair’s famous print of 1508.' 

The Augsburg School —( 77 ) Jorg Sorg 

Among the most valuable documents, and one which may serve 
as a Rosetta stone to guide us among the intricacies of armour 
attribution in the sixteenth century, is a book of drawings of 
armour by the Augsburg artist Jorg Sorg, which is preserved in 
the State Library at Stuttgart. Jorg Sorg, painter and book 
illustrator,^ had, as we have already noted, married into the 
Colman family, and this book of pen and wash drawings 
records a series of some forty-five harnesses made for distin¬ 
guished patrons both inside and outside Germany between the 
years 1548 and 1563. At the head of each the artist has not only 
written the name of the personage by whom the suit was com¬ 
missioned, but also the name of the armourer who executed it. 
They include Desiderius Colman, Hans Lutzenberger, Pancraz 
Weiss, Anton Peffenhauser, Wilhelm Seusenhofer,^ Conrad 
Richter, Wolf Neymar, and Wilhelm Frisenhofer. On nearly 
every page Sorg categorically states in writing that each of these 
armours was ‘gheetz^ by him (Pis. v and vii).^ 

There is in the Wallace Collection a chanfron (No. 424) which 

* Vienna Jahrbuch, vn, 1888, pt. st, p. iii. 

* He was apprentice in 1502, master in 1517, and president of the guild 
in 1542. He illustrated the Kaiserfolge MS. in the Bayr. Staatsbibliothek 
at Munich. 

* Son of Wilhelm Seusenhofer the Elder of Augsburg, and nephew of 
Conrad Seusenhofer who moved to Innsbruck on the invitation of the 
Emperor Maximilian I. 

* Ulc mmt explicit is Blatt 38-9: ‘Zwei blanke Stechharnische mit breiten 
gtddgefttzen stricken—^Der eine ein ganzer Hamisch fiir das Freiturnier, 
dec andere eine halber fUr das Rialgestich. In dem Rautenfeldern der 

lEXVm B 
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belongs to one of the harnesses depicted by Jorg Sorg who in¬ 
forms us that it was the work of Hans Lutzenberger, the brother- 
in-law and partner of Desiderius Colman. The coat-of-arms 



Figs. 1,2. Details of the decoration of a gauntlet in the Wallace Collection, 
no. 396, etched by Jorg Sorg, belonging to the armour of the Emperor 
Maximilian II, by Matthias Frauenpreiss, 1550, at Vienna. 


upon the chanfron is that of the owner, Don Andreas de Ribera, 
and the date inscribed in the book is 1550. 

The tonlet armour of Maximilian II preserved at Vienna also 
figures in Sorg’s album as the work of Frauenpreiss, an attribu¬ 
tion confirmed by the Augsburg mark and the stamp of 
Frauenpreiss upon it (G. & T. v. 40). A gauntlet belonging to 
it is in the Wallace Collection (No. 396) (Figs, i and 2) and a 
reinforcing plate for the skull has found its way to the Metro¬ 
politan Museum, New York. The etching on these can therefore 
be attributed definitely to Jorg Sorg on his own admission. 

Stechtartsche sind verschiedene Thiarc, wie Vdgcl, Aifen, Hasen, Hirsche, 
edn Ldwenkopf u. dgl. in Gold auf blanken Grunde dargestellt. Ittem 
disen Stechkries hab ich dem Anthony Peffenhauser geecz, 1558.’ 
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Sorg’s style is neater and more precise than the bold, vigorous 
manner of the Hopfer group that we have been describing. The 
variation between the actual productions and his drawings in 
the book are considerable, but the latter are on too small a 
scale to give any clear indication of detail. The broad designs 
of the decoration of the various suits in the album show much 
variety and include patterns to which one can approximate 
existing armour. Thus the addorsed crescent ornament on the 
figure of Don Mayor Thoman by Peffenhauser (PI. v) is very 
close to that on a backplate in the Tower of London (PI. vi a), 
on a splinted half-suit there (II, 15), on a tilt armour in the 
Dino Collection (a 6), a saddle in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, and on another saddle at Vienna. The ornament 
of the three suits in the album of Don Garcia de Toledo (PI. vii) 
by Peffenhauser looks like a summary rendering of the arabesque 
lozenges on one of the Norton Hall armours recently added to 
the Tower (PI. vi^).‘ The trilobate scales on the armour of 
the Duke of Alba, also by Peffenhauser, can be matched by a 
chanfron in the Victoria and Albert Museum and in our own 
Jacobe Album on the armour of Thomas Radcliffe, Duke of 
Sussex.* 

It is not too much to hope that when the album (which has 
never been published in toto) is more widely known, more definite 
identifications will be possible, and that further surviving mem¬ 
bers of the series besides the armour of Maximilian II and the 
chanfron of Don Andreas de Ribera will come to light. 

The JVumberg School —(/) 

If we turn to the contemporary school at Niirnberg there is 
less documentary evidence to help us, though there is the great 
name of Albrecht Diirer. Diirer certainly influenced Hopfer, 
for many of the latter’s designs are clearly based on the former’s 
drawings for the Prayer Book of Maximilian. Diirer does not 
show in his prints the same frank appreciation of armour for its 
own sake that Burgkmair displays. He was much more a child 
of the Renaissance with its preoccupation with the nude. But 
he has a direct connexion with armour in a series of designs 
for parts of an engraved suit, which are scattered amongst 
various print cabinets, including the collections at Vienna, 
Berlin, and New York. These are dated between 1516 and 1518, 
and are generally believed to have been intended for the silver 
‘ See also pp. 40-1 infra. 

* Trans. Essex Arch. Soc., N.S. xxii, p. 294, pis. xii-xiv. 
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armour which the Emperor Maximilian is known to have 
ordered from Coloman Golman of Augsburg in 1516.“ 

Diirer’s designs for the Emperor’s harness take the form of 
compositions covering the whole surface of the armour. In this 
respect it resembles the tonlet armour in the Tower of London 
by Conrad Seusenhofer presented by the Emperor Maximilian 
to Henry VIII, which is engraved over its entire surface with 
scenes from the legends of St. George and St. Barbara and was 
silvered and probably gilt as well. 

One of the difficulties in tracing the authorship of the en¬ 
graving of armour is that the work was not as a rule done in 
the armourer’s shop but put out to a specialist. The old idea 
that the armourer put down his hammer and then picked up the 
etcher’s needle in his muscular hand is obviously absurd. Mr. 
Cripps-Day’s examination of the accounts of the Greenwich 
workshops^ has established this fact beyond question in England, 
and those of Seusenhofer at Innsbruck tell the same tale. Where¬ 
as the armourer placed upon his products beside his own 
personal stamp, the guild mark of his town, it is very seldom that 
the etcher was allowed to sign his name. Such documentary 
evidence as exists is scanty and has to be sedulously garnered 
and amplified by careful comparisons. 

The principal armourers working in Niimberg in the first half 
of the sixteenth century were Hans Griinewald, his son-in-law 
Wilhelm von Worms, and his son of the same name, his son-in- 
law Valentin Siebenburger, and, most notable of all, Conrad or 
Kunz Lochner. The first four lived in a house at the top of the 
Schmiedegasse, which is (one hopes) still in existence and known 
as the Pilatushaus or Z^m gehamischten Mann. It stands facing 
Albrecht Diirer’s house near the Tiergarten Tor. One of 
Griinewald’s daughters married a member of the Beham family 
of goldsmiths of Niimberg. This is important, as the family 
numbered among its members the engravers Bartel and Sebald 
Beham. There is part of a horse armour in the Mus^e de 
I’Arm^e at Paris bearing the stamps of Conrad Lochner and 
etched with figures based on two of Bartel Beham’s prints. 

The large, black, equestrian suit which fills the centre of 
Gallery V in the Wallace Collection is dated on the horse- 
armour in two places 1532 and 1536, and bears the Niimberg 
mark on several parts. The late Dr. Hans Stbcklein identified 

‘ P. Post in ZH.W.K., XV, p. 252. 

* Fragmenta Amamentaria, vol. i, pt. 2, ‘An Introduction to the Study of 
Greenwidi Armour’, chap. Vi; sec cspcdally R). 60, 66-7. 
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this suit and its counterpart in the Mus6e de I’Arr^e (No. G 46) 
with one ordered in 1531 by Otto Heinrich, Count Palatine of the 
Rhine, from Hans Knigler of Niirnberg, and traced it in the inven¬ 
tories of the armoury of his castle of Neuburg on the Danube 
down to the time of its dispersal during the French occupation of 
1800. * Its borders are etched and gilt with a medley of grotesques, 
foliage, trophies, and cornucopias. A close examination of this 
etching reveals the fact that more than one hand has contributed 
to it, and the problem has been further complicated by the fact 
that certain parts have been reworked in recent times. In build 
this suit resembles the armour of John Frederick, Elector of 
Saxony at Vienna. The etched bands of this latter suit bear a 
monogram in a form used as a signature by the painter and 
illuminator Matthias Gerung of Nordlingen, and for this reason 
the work is ascribed to him in the official catalogue. Gerung 
was the author of a series of illuminated illustrations of the New 
Testament commissioned by Otto Heinrich for his Biblioteca 
Palatina, and also made cartoons for tapestries commemorating 
events in Otto Heinrich’s life for the castle of Neuburg. He 
was responsible for a number of woodcuts, but there is no 
evidence of his having practised etching. The initials, therefore, 
may belong to another, and the name of Michael Gemlich, a 
relative of Ambrosius Gemlich of Munich, who etched the 
armour of Conrad von Bemelberg at Vienna,^ has been sug¬ 
gested. At present it is impossible to get rubbings of the Vienna 
suit for comparison with the Wallace Collection armour. 

Shortly after the final dispersal of the Erbach Collection in 
1932 the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, acquired a 
very fine engraved armour ascribed by tradition to the Elector 
Albert V of Bavaria. Its breast is etched with the Virgin and 
Child in Glory and the insignia of the Golden Fleece (PI. vm). 
On the back are the standing figures of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

’ See Seiler in xvi (1940), p. 11, from notes left by Dr. StScklein. 

The latter thought the etching to be Augsburg work. The initials of 
Ambrosius Gemlich on an etched fluted armour in the Ratibor sale, Lucerne 
1934, arc open to doubt and may have been added in imitation of the 
genuine initials on the Bemelberg harness. Gemlich specialized in etching 
the blades of calendar swords. 

* The burgonct of the Bemelberg harness bears the mark of Valentin 
Siebdxburger of Nfimberg, but though long associated with it, is probably 
not the original helmet of the suit, which is stamped by Wolf of Landshut, 
A bcmtemjporary portrait of Bemelberg at Vienna shows him wearing this 
armour with a helmet with falling buff. Cf. Michelly in.^./f.IF.jr. xii (1931), 
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The backs of the pauldrons are embossed with tritons, a favourite 
subject of Conrad Lochner, and Mr. Grancsay is probably 
correct in regarding it as his work, though it bears no armourer’s 
stamp other than the guildmark of Niirnberg.’' 

The etching of the bands of Albrecht V’s armour is neat and 
firm and the distribution of the grains of the granular background 
very close and regular. In this respect it can be compared with 
an armour with Niirnberg mark in the Lowenburg at Wilhelms- 
hohe, and one of the armours of Christian II (with the collar 
of the Golden Fleece) in the Tojhus at Copenhagen. As yet we 
do not know the name of any etcher employed by Lochner, 
but the standing figures boldly traced upon Albert V’s suit 
are on so large a scale and drawn with so sure a hand that one 
feels strongly that our print experts ought to be able to suggest 
the artist. Similar tritons occur on the backs of the pauldrons 
of (i) an equestrian armour at Moscow;^ (ii) the Scott slashed 
suit at Glasgow (PI. ix); (iii) a pauldron in the Tower of London 
(iii. 736-7), this last stamped with Lochner’s mark. 

The stamp of a lion rampant in a shield (the Thuringian 
lion) accompanied by the Niirnberg mark is generally accepted 
as Lochner’s on the assumption that he adopted it after his 
appointment as court armourer to Duke Johann Friedrich II 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Among armours ascribed to Lochner 
and mostly bearing this mark are: (iv) a tonlet armour made 
for his patron preserved at Gotha; (v) a field armour of Maxi¬ 
milian II at Vienna (G. & T. v. 31) with volutes on the 
pauldrons; (vi) a tonlet armour in the Musee de I’Armee etched 
with large rinceaux of fohage, No. G 182; (vii) portions of a 
tonlet at Moscow, etched like the equestrian armour there, with 
bands of trophies; (viii) a breast and backplate in the Museo 
Stibbert, No. 2578; and in particular several splendid horse- 
armours at Berlin, Madrid, Veste Coburg, the Wartburg (Nos. 
63 and 64 of Johann Wilhelm von Weimar), besides the one at 
Moscow already mentioned, and two chanfrons in the Musee de 
I’Armee. The two famous enamelled armours by him at Vienna 
and Stockholm are not relevant here. 

’ Metropolitan Museum Bulletin^ xxix, 1934, p. I02, ‘A Sixteenth-Century 
Parade Armour’. 

* W. Arendt, W.K. xiv (1935), p. 69. Compare also the tritons on the 
pauldrons of the three-quarter armour formerly in the Mackay CdUection 
(Cripps-Day, Amour Sales, p. 204, wrongly ascribed to Wolf, and Met, Mus. 
ExhBntion, 1931, no. 10), which is dated 1552 and is inscribed with the name 
*Johemne^, and the letters I.G.N. and W. 
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The Numberg School—IL The Fico Group 

There is one rather curious group of etched harnesses which 
up to the present has not been studied and is apparently of 
Niirnberg origin. All its members are fluted armours of the style 
commonly known as ‘Maximilian’, and date from the fifteen- 
twenties. The flutes are usually arranged in groups of three, 
and the bands between them and round the borders are etched 
with flowing designs of grotesques and foliage upon a cross- 
hatched ground. As already noted, German etched armour of 
the sixteenth century usually has a granulated ground, but apart 
from the hatching of their background these have nothing in 
common with the Italian style. Prominent among the orna¬ 
mental motifs are clownish figures, hands making the sign of the 
horns (i.e. with the fist closed and the index and little finger 
extended in the gesture believed by popular superstition to ward 
off the evil eye), and closed fists with the thumb protruded 
between the first and second fingers in the gesture of contempt 
known in Italian as far le jkche. It is one still commonly encoun¬ 
tered in Latin countries, and is alluded to by Shakespeare in Henry 
V, Act III, Scene vi— Pistol. ‘Die and be damned: and figo for thy 
friendship.’ Fluellen. ‘It is well!’ ‘The fig of Spain I’ [exit]. 

Two of these armours were until recently in the castle at 
Erbach. (i) One, a fine suit for a man, with its chanfron, 
passed into the collection of Mr. Randolph Hearst at St. Donat’s 
Castle. In recent times this armour was subjected to the process 
of blueing, but I am glad to say that its present owner has 
begun to remove the colour, which was quite inappropriate. 
The other, (ii), an incomplete suit, was bought by Mr. Clarence 
Mackay. It bears the Niirnberg mark on several of its parts. 
Three more of these harnesses, (iii)-(v), are in the little castle 
of Lowenburg, a Gothic ‘folly’ built by Wilhelm IX, Landgraf 
of Hesse, late in the eighteenth century in the park of his 
great palace at Wilhelmshohe. One of them bears the arms of 
Hesse on the breast (PI. xa). (vi) Another of these fico 
suits is in the Germanisches Museum at Niirnberg and carries 
a grotesque helmet which was probably an alternative head¬ 
piece to one of more normal type, (vii) Monsieur Pauilhac 
possesses a detached fluted head-piece with the same decoration. 
Other suits of this class are (viii) in the Zeughaus at Berlin, 
(ix) in the Museum of the Porte de Hal at Brussels (in this 
instance the etching has unfortunately been reworked, although 
the original design has been fairly accurately followed (PI. x b). 
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It bears an unidentified mark of a W in the form of interlaced 
V’s. Finally, although I am unable at present to confirm it, I 
believe that the armour of Matthias Lang, Archbishop of Salz¬ 
burg, at Vienna (xi), also belongs to the ^co group. 

The Saxon School 

The armour of Joachim, Margrave of Brandenburg, in the 
Zeughaus at Berlin, has been ascribed (but not with certainty) 
to Peter von Speyer of Annaberg, armourer to the Saxon court, 
on the grounds of a letter written by the latter to the former in 
1562. It is also etched with the letters P.V.S. 

If these letters are intended for the initials of Peter von Speyer’s 
name, the manner of their inscription is significant, because the 
letters are etched, not stamped as is normally the case with an 
armourer’s mark. It suggests that Peter von Speyer not only 
tramped the armour, but that it was also etched in his work¬ 
shop. The armour of Johann von Kustrein at Berlin, dated 
1553, is also the work of the same hand. 

Another, at Vienna, was made for the German Feldherr 
Lazarus Schwendi. Until 1884 this armour was painted black, but 
in that year Dr. Boheim removed the paint and its etched decora¬ 
tion was revealed. Then there are the armour of Heinrich 
von Rantzau,* also at Vienna, and the black and white half¬ 
armour of Augustus of Saxony at Dresden (PI. xi), dated 1546. 

A series of armours with this style of etched decoration is to 
be found in the Duke of Brunswick’s castle of Blankenburg in 
the Hartz Mountains.^ There are six there now, but fi"om the 
old inventories it is known that originally there were twelve. 
Herr Bohlmann has claimed them as of Brunswick make, but 
I think this is unlikely, as the number and wide dispersion of 
the whole group suggests a more important centre than Bruns¬ 
wick, where the armourers were not sufficiently numerous to 
have a guild of their own. Diener-Schonberg ascribed them to 
Augsburg, but this is even less probable, for if it were the case, 
some at least of them would bear the Augsburg mark. The fact 
that they are unmarked, and their strong affinities to the etching 
of the Rosenberger armours mentioned below, impel the belief 
that their source must be Saxony. 

They are distinguished by having broad bands of etched 

‘ B. Thomas, Die Rantzau-Hamsch in der Wiener Wqffauammlung, f^ordel- 
bingen, xiii, 1937, pp. 244-64. 

* ^.I/.W.IC.vi (1915), pp. 433*.; F. FvbaCj Sekmiede mi mmmdk Gewerke 
in ier Skult Braunschweig, 1^0, pp. ^ S. 
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ornament along the top of the breast, taking the form of a 
deep V-shaped ogival frieze, the narrow border below being 
filled as a rule with a wavy worm-like thread or a row of 
beads. Among the loose and rather florid foliage and trophies 
are often placed long, attenuated, mythological figures. Some 
of them bear on the left breast the badge adopted by Julius, 
Duke of Brunswick, oi Daniel in the Lions' Den, and the later ones 
the monogram of I and H, commemorating his marriage in 
1560 with Hedwig of Brandenburg, who was the sister of the 
owner of the suit described at the beginning of this section. 

Other examples of this etched group are to be seen in the 
Wallace Collection (PI. xii), the Tower, the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
the Wartburg (nos. 73, 74, &c.), Windsor Castle, the Musee de 
I’Armee, the Metropolitan Museum, and elsewhere. One was 
in the Meyrick and later in the Brett Collection.^ Both the 
Windsor Castle and Wallace Collection armours have the tradi¬ 
tion of coming from the Duke of Brunswick, and may therefore 
be two of those missing from the series at Schloss Blankenburg. 
Compare also the armour of Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, at 
Vienna, and the ‘Fortuna’ suit at Copenhagen. 

An important component of the Saxon school is the series of 
tilt-armours designed for Scharfrennen made for the Saxon Court 
in the middle years of the century and all carrying broad bands 
of etched ornament, very clearly designed and involving foliage, 
cherubim, pairs of wings, grotesque heads confronting each 
other on stalks, and kettle-drums (PI. xm).^ Much confusion^ 
exists between the names of two contemporary armourers work¬ 
ing for the Elector, Hans Rosenberger and Sigmund Rocken- 
berger. Ehrenthal^ gave only one of these suits to Rockenberger 

* Skelton’s pi. xxiii (1830) shows the tassets hung inside the skirt, as was 
often the case with this group, but this had been altered when it was drawn 
for Brett’s Arms and Armour, 1890, pi. x. 

* Compare the same motifs on the Wartburg armour No. 74, belonging to 
the group of held-armours mentioned above. 

^ Bdheim and Gurlitt gave all these armours to Sigmund Rockenberger. 
The confusion has been made worse by the illustration in Haenel’s Kostbare 
Waffen, pi. vi, of an earlier tilt-armour, that appears in fact to be No. C i in 
the Dre^en Catalogue (which is stamped with the Landshut and ivy leaf 
marks) but which is described in Haenel’s text as an armour of the Elector 
August, No. C 4, and the work of Hans Rosenberger. This same armour is 
illustrated in v. Seidlitz, Kunst in Dresden, where it is described, probably 
correctly, as an armour of the Elector Geoige of c. 1520. 

* i, p. 107. The saddle in the Wartburg, No. 118, given by 
Diener-Schdnberg to Hans Rosenberger, has already been shown here to 
belong to the Hopfer group, ante, p. 22, note 3. 

xxvm V 
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and this because it is etched with the initials S.R.W. which 
have been interpreted (by no means certainly) as standing for 
‘Sigmund Rockenberger Wittenbergensis’. All the others he 
gave to Rosenberger, who had a long and distinguished career, 
taking his name from Rosenberg in Bavaria and working first 
at Niirnberg, then at Leipzig, and finally, from 1543 onwards, at 
Dresden, where he was Court Armourer. Ehrenthal’s attribu¬ 
tions have been followed by Dr. Uhlemann in Thieme-Becker’s 
Kunstlerlexicon. These comprise (i) the tilt-armour of Augustus I 
at Dresden dated 1548; (ii) a similar armour presented by the 
latter to Ferdinand of Tyrol in 1559 and now at Vienna; (iii) 
and (iv) two more in the Musee de I’Armee, Nos. 166-7, 
of which was a gift from the Elector to the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian II; (v) one with the arms of Schleswig-Holstein at 
Copenhagen (PI. xm), probably presented by Augustus to 
Frederick II of Denmark; (vi) an armour made for John Albert 
of Mecklenberg in 1561, the whereabouts of which is unknown. 
Whoever was responsible for building them, all of the foregoing, 
including that with the initials S.R.W., are etched in the same 
lavish manner. In some cases the breasts and the accompanying 
pairs of tilting sockets have scrolls branching from the bands of 
ornament. It should be possible in time to link up with them 
certain field armours which have similar etching upon them, 
such as the armour No. 402 in the Wallace Collection.* Peter von 
Speyer and Rosenberger both came originally from Niirnberg, 
and this may explain a certain resemblance between the etched 
ornament on these armours and that of Albrecht V of Bavaria, 
already discussed. 


The ‘Giant’ Group 

There is a slightly earlier and less definite group of armours, 
which have Brunswick connexions and carry etched bands not 
unlike the earlier armours of Duke Julius. The resemblance 
may perhaps be accounted for by the decoration having in both 
cases been executed after the designs of the engraver Heinrich 
Aldegrever. This artist’s loose and rather florid foliage is quite 
distinct firom the stronger and more vigorous designs of Hopfer, 
who was much closer to the Italian sources of the Renaissance. 

The giant armour in the Tower of London (No. n. 22) which 
was made for a man of 6 ft. 10 in. in stature, belongs to this 
group. Although this armour has suffered very severrfy from 

' The breastplate which bean the Ciolman marie does not bdong to die 
rest of the suit. 
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over-cleaning, the band of ornament down the centre of the 
back shows very clearly the initials A.B. of its etcher (PL xrv). 
It is seldom that the engraver signs his work in this way, and 
it is tantalizing that we have so far failed to identify the 
artist who owned them. This armour bears many resem¬ 
blances in build and decoration to portions of another, 
(ii), also of very large size, in the possession of the Duke of 
Brunswick at Schloss Blankenburg. Though in better preserva¬ 
tion than the Tower suit, it lacks helmet, breast, and back. 

The same motif of overlapping scales alternately etched 
with flames and rosettes seen on the Tower and Blankenburg 
suits is also found on a fluted armour (iii) in the Zeughaus 
at Berlin, (iv) on another armour in the Tower bearing the 
crest of the Imhof family (n. ii), (v) on a chanfron, crinet, 
and saddle in the Ducal Museum at Brunswick. A gauntlet (vi) 
belonging to one of these suits, with the alternate scales gilt 
and in excellent condition, was offered for sale two years ago in 
London. A fluted armour with overlapping scale borders very like 
the Zeughaus suit is represented in a tapestry in the Rosenborg 
Palace at Copenhagen. I have already described this group in 
the ^eitschrift Jur historische Waffenkunde,^ so little need be said here. 

Bands of etched foliage interspersed with sinuous monsters 
but without the borders of overlapping scales, are found on an 
armour dated 1549 which was sold at Sotheby’s in 1934 and 
passed into the collection of Mr, Hearst at St. Donat’s Castle 
(PI. XV b). It bears no armourer’s or guild mark. The saddle 
belonging to this suit is in the Wallace Collection (no. 427). 
Compare also the armour of Ferdinand I in the Ambras Collec¬ 
tion at Vienna (G. & T. 7-9).^ Somewhat similar foliage occurs 
on a half-armour No. 1086 in the Wallace Collection (PI. xv a). 

PART II. STANDARD PATTERNS 
The Running Vine Pattern 

There are certain standard patterns which one finds repeatedly 
used to fill the ornamental borders of armour of the middle and 
second half of the sixteenth century. 

* Z'H,W.K. xiii (1932), pp. 27 ff., ‘Dcr Hamisch von Riesen in Londoner 
Tower*. 

* Bdheim identified this suit of two figures with one recorded as having 
been made for Ferdinand, later Emperor, in 1537 by J6rg Seu^nhofer of Inns¬ 
bruck. If this is so, he would appear to have sent it away for etching. The 
‘eagle’ armour which he made for the Archduke in 1547 (also at Vienna) was 
eb^ed lor him by Hans Perkhammer the Elder Innsl^ck, who executed 
paintings in the Paradise room of dte Ht^urg and in the Hc^rche there. 
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To study these we must leave the classification of etched 
armours by locality, for they are common to more than one 
city or workshop. 

One very favourite form of ornament much in use in Germany 
in the middle years of the sixteenth century took the form of 
running scrolled foliage of a very regular and delicate pattern 
upon a granulated ground (PL xvi, and Figs. 3 and 4). At first 
I was inclined to attribute armour with this pattern to a single 
source, because it is so mechanical in its execution that it seemed 
to be the product of one shop. But further observation revealed 
that whereas many of these armours bear the Augsburg stamp, 
there are one or two which bear the mark of Landshut. Further¬ 
more, this same pattern is found in conjunction with other motifs 
on armours signed by various well-known makers. We must 
therefore recognize it not as the style of one man and one shop, 
but as a standard pattern, like the use of egg and dart in 
architecture, that was common form among etchers of armour. 

It was employed, for instance, by Wolf of Landshut on (i) the 
armour of Philip II at Madrid (No. A 231); (ii) on a tilt-suit 
with Wolf’s marks in the Porte de Hal at Brussels (No. II, 41) 
which was acquired in Spain. Other examples are (iii) an 
armour in the Scott Collection at Glasgow (the legs do not belong); 
(iv) an incomplete armour for horse and man bearing the arms 
of Hirnheim of Swabia in the Wallace Collection (Nos. 1199- 
1201), and on a number of similar armours (v-viii) in the 
Musee de I’Armee at Paris (Nos. G, 67, 68, 79), and one 
(ix) in the Hermitage (Lenz I, 79). It is also employed on 
a whole series of landsknecht armours at Churburg.^ One of 
these (No. 12 2) is also etched with the full-length figures of a lands¬ 
knecht and a woman. The same landsknecht and woman are 
etched on a breastplate formerly in the Hefner-Alteneck Collec¬ 
tion and now in the Museo Stibbert, No. 2750. Though orna¬ 
ment was frequently repeated, it is rarely that we find the same 
full-length figures reproduced on more than one suit. No. 121 of 
this same series at Churburg has a representation of Adam and 
Eve crudely reproducing Diirer’s rendering of the subject in his 
print of 1504. 

If one looks closely at this running foliage one begins to sec 
certain variations in its handling. The foliage usually takes 
the form of gracefully conventionalized vine leaves and husks, 
and sometimes, but more rarely, bunches of grapes are included. 
In certain cases the vine leaves more nearly resemble the flower 

’ Catalogue Trapp & Mann, Nos. iig-36; all bear the Augsburg mark. 
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of a pink. Jorg Sorg employed it on the comb of the reinforcing 
skull-plate of the armour of Maximilian II by Frauenpreiss, 
in the Metropolitan Museum. It was used among others by 



F108. 3, 4. Running vine pattern, on an armour in the Wallace Collection, 

no. 1199-1201. 


Ulrich Holzman, a member of a numerous family of Augsburg 
craftsmen,* who on more than one occasion have signed in full 
their names among decoration of this kind. Mr. Granesay has 
suggested that another of them, Daniel Holzman, etched a 
* Stdcklein in iv, pp. 383-7, ‘Ein Augsburger Atzerfamilie’. 
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breastplate in the Metropolitan Museum* with similar borders 
of running vine or carnations and with a kneeling knight and 
crucifix which is dated 1580. 

A more floral type is seen on a half-suit in the Hearst Collec¬ 
tion with kneeling knight and crucifix and bellows helmet, 
which came from the Ratibor Sale, 1934, lot 16. 

Other examples are a. burgonet with velvet covering in the 
Hefner-Alteneck Collection; a vamplate in the Hearst Collec¬ 
tion; a close helmet in the City Museum at Landshut;^ 
a breastplate with kneeling knight and crucifix offered at 
Sotheby’s 29 July 1930, lot 143; a breastplate in the Hearst 
Collection (PI. xvi); and a tilting pass-guard in the W. Meyrick 
sale at Sotheby’s, 1922, lot 87. A late example of the running 
vine pattern is the half-armour at Vienna, dated 1616 (G. & 
T. vi. 52), where the etching is signed H.F. and the armourer’s 
stamp is A.F. 


Strapwork Arabesques 

Another favourite motif was an arabesque pattern of inter¬ 
lacing strapwork (PI. vn, and Figs. 5, 6). This form of ornament 
was originally imported about the turn of the century from the 
Near East, and became very popular, being extensively used on 
book-bindings, such as Grolier’s, and in many other branches 
of applied art besides armour. It probably entered Italy by way 
of Venice, where it was used to decorate metal-work by Saracenic 
craftsmen working in that city. In its most Oriental manner 
it occurs on the armour of Stephen Batthory of Poland at 
Vienna. In its purest form the ground of the strapwork is filled 
with tiny arabesques. 

This pattern cannot be regarded as the prerogative of any one 
school. It is included in the earliest known book of designs 
printed in England and bearing the name of Thomas Geminus, 
who, as Dr. Joan Evans has pointed out, may have been an Italian.^ 

* Kienbusch and Granesay, Dean Memorial Collection, No. 65, pi. xxxvi. 

* Attributed by Stdcklein to Wolfof Landshut, MOnchner Jahibuch, N.s. xiii 
(1939), probably on account of the resemblance of the etched decoration to 
the armour of I^lip II at Madrid (a 231). 

* Moiysse and Damashin renewed and encreased. Very profitable for Goldsmithes and 
Embroiders, published in London in 1548. The author’s name is almost 
certainly derived from his trade of goldsmith, ageminaro, Ikom aiximna, 
i.e. damascening. Evans, Pattern, 1931, pp. 1^-76; C. Dodgson, Ftw. Soc. 
Antiquaries, 2nd series, xxix (1917), p. 2io. A metal box ngned ‘PauhiS 
Ageminius fadebat* in the Triwila^ CldUection is described by H. Lftvmx 
in the Cassette des Beam Arts, xu {1862), in an article on 'Les AmunsBistes’. 
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The engraver Virgil Solis of Nurnberg used it in his designs for 
dagger-sheaths; Kunz Lochner employed it wholesale on his 



Fio* 5* Strapwork arabe^ues, Fio, 6. Strapwork arabesques, 

on portions an armour in the Wallace Collection, nos. 290-4. 

Wallace Collection, nos. 290-4. 


enamelled armours at Vienna and Stockholm. It is, for instance, 
us«i to fin the borders and bands of a pair of pauldrons, 
a pair of long tassets and a gauntlet in the Wallace Collection, 
nos. 290^4 (PI, xvm), and on a half-armour in the Hearst 
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Collection which came from the Kunsthistorischesmuseum at 
Vienna.* 

This pattern, it should be noticed, was often used in con¬ 
junction with the running vine motif, which we have just 
described. In the Wallace Collection there is a close-helmet 
(No. 665) entirely covered with arabesque strapwork orna¬ 
ment except on the comb, which is etched with the running vine. 
Its popularity spread to this country and one finds it on several 
of the armours represented in the Jacobe Album, notably on the 
Smythe suit in the Tower, on that described as Sir Christopher 
Hatton’s, dated 1585, and William Pickering’s armour of Henry 
Prince of Wales, both in the Royal Collection at Windsor. 

The Saxon Court seems to have particularly liked this strap- 
work arabesque,^ for it appears on countless halberds, partisans, 
metal boxes, axes, and tools at Dresden, and on the series of 
morions of the Trabanten guard of the Dukes of Saxony which 
bear in cartouches representations of Marcus Curtius on one side 
and Mucius Scaevola on the other. These helmets exist in con¬ 
siderable numbers and are now dispersed throughout the col¬ 
lections of Europe and America. Several can be seen in the 
Wallace Collection bearing the marks of various armourers, but 
all of them have the Niirnberg stamp. 

Arabesque Lozenges and Contrasting Panels 

I have given the name of ‘arabesque lozenges’ to another 
form of decoration of purely Oriental inspiration. It consists 
of lobated lozenge-shaped panels, such as one finds on Persian 
carpets, repeating each other on a counterchanged ground, the 
contrast often being pointed by alternating gilt and black back¬ 
grounds. A characteristic example is provided by one of the 
armours from Norton Hall (PI. vi b), which has already been 
referred to apropos of Jorg Sorg. There are a breastplate^ and a 
left elbow guard for the tilt with the same pattern in the Metro¬ 
politan Museum, and a similarly decorated close-helmet was 
recently sold at Sotheby’s. 

* Other examples are at Vienna, Bdheim {Album, i, pi. xxiii, 2, and pi. xv, 
2); the Wartburg {DienerSch&iberg, Nos, 77, 90, 91); Mus6e de I’Armie, 
H. 89; buckler, Hermitage, Gille, p. 27. Compare the all-steel pistol in the 
Erbadi sale, 1932, which combines the scrolled foliage motif with strapwork 
arabesques. 

* Cf. in particular the axes in Rade, Metalwork, pi. 13, plane, pi. 15, 
halberd and partisan, pis. 49 and 50. 

^ Grancsay, Met. Mus. Studies, ii, 1929, Notes on Armour of the Green¬ 
wich School, p. 94, fig. 15. 
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The breaking up of bands of ornament by alternating panels 
or scales of black and gold ground was exploited with much 
variety. It is shown in several forms in the album of Jorg Sorg. 
In the shape of oblique bars it was effectively used on the series 
of Augsburg armours connected with Johann Wilhelm von 
Weimar, probably executed by Peffenhauser, now dispersed 
among the Wartburg, at Dresden, Niirnberg, Rheinstein, Schloss 
Altenburg, the Metropolitan Museum, and the Mackay Sale 
1939 (lot 54); or in the form of chevrons (Wallace Collection, 
no. 1079). 


Etching in Sunk Panels 

It is not our purpose here to discuss motifs exclusively used 
for certain famous armours, such as the ‘Rosenblatt’ armour of 
Ferdinand I at Vienna, or the ‘Wolkendessin’^ of Philip II, by 
Wolf of Landshut, at Madrid, of which many parts are now 
scattered, except to deal with a point raised by M. Buttin.^ 
He contended in the course of examining the origins of the 
Greenwich school in England that the ‘Wolkendessin’ armour, 
known in Spanish as the ‘ondas 6 de nubes’ suit, and that called 
the ‘Cross of Burgundy’ armour, also made by Wolf for Philip 
II three years earlier, in 1551, embodied a new principle in 
the decoration of armour. This took the form of having the 
engraving placed in shaped panels sunk below the level of the rest 
of the surface. This necessitated collaboration from the beginning 
between the hammerman and the etcher. The floral scrolls, 
addorsed crescents, and so forth, which the etcher later em¬ 
bellished, were an integral part of the construction of the suit and 
not merely a surface decoration to be added after it was made. 

It is not quite correct to say that this was an entirely new 
principle, as quite early in the century puffed and slashed 
armours were made which had their etched ornament recessed 
in the slashes.* It is known that Philip II brought these two 
armours with him when he came to England to wed Mary 
Tudor. In fact the ‘ondas 6 de nubes’ armour was specially made 
for this occasion, and carries the arms of England on a shield 
of pretence in the centre of the Royal Arms of Spain on the 

* Not quite exclusively in this case, as it is also found on another armour of 
J. Wilhelm von Weimar in the Wartburg and on a field-armour at Vienna, 
which bears the Augsburg mark. Wolf, whose work always shows a close 
affinity with Augsburg, is known to have worked there between 1551 and 1554. 

* Gaeetu 4 es Btmtx Arts, 1929, pp. 305 ff. 

* e.g. the diapered armour of Louis of Hungary and puffed armours 
such as that of Wilhelm von Rogcndorf at Vienna. 

xxvni o 
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escutcheon on the forehead of the chanfron. Monsieur Buttin 
sought to show that it was by making acquaintance with these 
two suits that the Greenwich armourers were introduced to the 
new style and came to adopt the same method of placing their 
ornament in shaped sunk panels. But he was not aware that 
the Greenwich School had established itself long before the 
Jacobe album, and had been from the beginning closely in touch 
with Germany, especially Augsburg. In fact the target of Sir 
John Smythe’s suit is stamped with the pearled A of the Augs¬ 
burg plating mills. In particular Peffenhauser, whose name, 
as we have seen, appears on several suits in the Album of Jdrg 
Sorg, frequently made use of shaped sunk panels for his etched 
decoration. A leading example of his work is the suit for horse 
and man of Christian I of Saxony at Dresden (PI. xvm) recorded 
as having been made by him in the inventory of 1607 com¬ 
piled four years after his death. 

Peffenhauser especially rejoiced in large floral scrolls scattered 
over the larger surfaces of the armour, broadly etched and gilt.* 
There is a characteristic example of this phase of his work in the 
Wallace Collection (PI. xix and Fig. 7). Another was sold at 
Christie’s in 1939 among the collection of Mr. Clarence Mackay. 
In this category comes the armour of Adolf von Gottorp at 
Copenhagen, which is decorated with engraved and sunk repre¬ 
sentations of thistles, leaves, and so forth, breaking up the surface 
of all parts. 


The Double-knot Motif 

This was frequently used on armours of the second half of 
the sixteenth century. It is an adaptation of a similar motif used 
by the Milanese armourers. The latters’ variety usually has 
many more interlacings, sharply defined. It passed to England 
and occurs in a modified form on the Greenwich armours of 
the Earl of Cumberland in the Metropolitan Museum by 
Jacobe and of Henry Prince of Wales by William Pickering at 
Windsor. 

We give as examples a rubbing from the ‘Segovia’ suit from 
Norton Hall (Fig. 8), now in the Tower, which from the 
floriated scrolls on the back of the pauldrons is almost certainly 
from Peffenhauser’s workshop; also a richly decorated armour 

* Other good examples of his use of floriated scrolls are the armours of 
Maximilian II and the Archduke Ernst at Vienna (G. & T. v. 18, 32-9), 
Hermitage (Gille, pis. Ixxx, di), Germanisches Museum, Nhmberg. Three 
out of twelve blued armours with scrolls remain at Dresden. 




FiO. 7* Floriated scrolls, on an armour by Anton PefFenhauser in the 
Wallace Collection, no* 1185. 
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from Schloss Grafenegg, now in the Hearst Collection (Pis. xx. 



xxi). The same double-knot and 
chain motif is also used on an 
armour from the Riggs Collection 
in the Metropolitan Museum.^ 

In parenthesis, it may be re¬ 
marked that the Hearst armour 
(Pis. XX, xxi), has been attributed 
to Kunz Lochner on account of the 
edges of its plates being notched in¬ 
stead of roped. But this form of 
finish was by no means confined to 
him or to his city. Its use can be 
traced as far back as the Gothic 
breastplate of Colleoni, mentioned 
at the beginning of this paper; Wolf 
of Landshut used it on the armour 
of Charles V at Madrid (no. a 263) 
and Coloman Colman of Augsburg 
on the ‘K.D.’ suit there (a 19), 
which he made for the same mon¬ 
arch in 1517. Lochner used it on 
one of the two horse-armours in 
the Wartburg (no. 63) and on the 
equestrian suit at Moscow. It 
occurs also on the armour of Adolf 
von Gottorp at Copenhagen, the 
lines of which are very like the 
Hearst armour, and on the church 
armour of Hans Christof von 
Pfenzenau (d. 1577) intheNational 
Bavarian Museum at Munich. 

The same consideration applies 
to the subsidiary borders of thread¬ 
like intersecting arcs (e.g. Pis. vi by 
xvni, xxi), which appear to have 
been used by both Peffenhauser and 

‘ Handbook Met. Mus., 1930, fig. 91, and 
Grancsay, Met. Mus. Studies, ii, p. 98, 
fig. 32 . 

Fio. 8. Double-knot motif on an armour 
in the Tower of London (from Norton Hall), 
by Antcm Peffenhauser, t. 156a 
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Lochner, and probably others as well; by the former on the suit 
of Christian I at Dresden and by the latter on the Moscow suit. 
It, too, occurs on the Hearst and Gottorp armours mentioned 
above, and on the armour with the 'WolkendessirC ascribed to 
Wolf of Landshut in the Wartburg (which incidentally also has 
notched edges). 

The history of later German etched armour is the same story 
of decadence as that of the Italian. The design was made to 
cover as much of the surface as possible instead of being con¬ 
fined to bands offset by the plain, burnished surface of the 
remainder. Signatures appear much more frequently on this 
debased ornament than in the days of the armourer’s pride. 
There are three breastplates decorated with florid ornament 
over their entire surface in the Germanisches Museum at Niirn- 
berg, all very like each other, but each bears a different name 
and date: Jorg Hardtmann, Niirnberg, 1603; Hans Kaiser, 
1610; and Hans Conrad Sporel, 1607. Our work of classifica¬ 
tion would have been much easier if the early masters of the 
craft had been as free with their names as their less worthy 
successors. 

His yron cote all overgrowne with rust 
Was underneath enveloped with gold, 

Whose glistring glosse, darkned with filthy dust 
Well yet appeared to have been of old 
A worke of rich entayle’ and curious mould. 

Spenser, Faerie Qmeru, Book II, Canto vn, stanza 4. 


‘ From intaglio, i.e. engraving. 




Pl. I. Trellised targe belonging to an armour of Charles V at Madrid by Colman, the etching 
signed and dated by Daniel Hopfer, 1536 




Pl. II. The Hopfer group, {a) Detail of the armour of Wolfgang Duke of Anhalt-Kothen 
(b. 1508) at Vienna, c. 1525-30. {b) Detail of a breastplate in the Wallace Collection, 

No. 239 
















Pl. III. Tlie Hopfcr jajroup. C-uirass and tasscts, Colman workshop, Augsburg, i\ 1515, in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, formerly in the Zouchc Collection 



Pl. IV. (a) Fii^ure of St. Sebastian on the backplate of the Zouehe cuirass, Ciolman workshop^ 
Augsburg, Metropolitan Museum, (h) Detail of woodcut of the martyrdom of St. Sebastian by 

Hans Baldung 








Pl. VI, {a) Backplate with etched bands of addorsed crescents. 
{b) Etched bands of lozenge-arabesques. Norton Hall Collection, 
Tower of London 














Pl. VIII. Xiimberg School. Breast and backplate of the armour of Albrecht of Bavaria, ascribed to Conrad Lochner, dated 1549. 

Metropolitan Museum, New York, formerly in the Erbach Collection 





Pl. IX. Niimberg School. Detail of the back of the armour in the R. L. Scott Collection, Glasgow Corporation J^Iuseum, by Conrad Lochner 






Pl. X. The Fico group, {a) Detail of a fluted armour with the arms of Hesse 
in the Lc>wenburg, Cassel. {b) Detail of a fluted armour, c, 1525, in the 
Musee de la Porte de Hal, Brussels 











Pl. XII, The Saxon School. Detail of the breastplate of an armour of the Duke of Brunswick 
in the Wallace Collection, Nos. 273-4 






Pl. XIII. 'Phe Saxon School. Tilt armour etched with the arms of 
Schleswig-Holstein, ascribed to Hans Rosenberger, probably a gift 
from the lidector of Saxony to Frederick II, King of Denmark 





Pl. XIV. The ‘Giant’ armour in the Tower of l^ondon. Detail showing the etc her’s monogram 

AB on the backplate 










Pl. XV'. (a) Detail of etching on breastplate of a half-armour in the Wallace Oollection, Xo. 1086. {h) Armour with etched bands 

dated 1549 in the possession of Mr. W. R. Hearst, formerly in the Zeughaus, Berlin 








Pl. XVI. The running vine pattern. Breastplate in the possession of Mr. W. R. Hearst 








Pl. XVII. Strapwork arabesques. Gauntlet in the Wallace Collection, No. 290 



Pl. XVIII. Burgonct in the possession of Mr. W. R. Hearst, belonging to the equestrian 
armour of the Elector Christian I of Saxony, by Anton Peffenhauser at Dresden 


1. Back view of an armour by Anton Peffenhauser, of Augsburg, 
in the Wallace Collection, No. 1185 




Pl. XX. The double-knot motif. Back view of an armour with etched bands, gilt and 
blackened, in the possession of Mr. W. R. Hearst 



Pl. XXI. The double-knot motif. Chanfron of the armour with gilt and blackened bands, 
in the possession of Mr. W. R. Hearst 
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I N the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles the sacred 
writer gives a list of languages spoken by the Pentecostal 
concourse at Jerusalem. Of fifteen, half have left no representa¬ 
tive. This is an example of the process by which, among the 
innumerable tongues of the ancient world, whereas a few have 
spread like Latin and Arabic, splitting up in some cases into 
several modern idioms, very many have vanished leaving no 
trace, or only surviving in words which have passed into their 
supplanters. 

So we may suppose that at one time every nation or cultural 
group had its own art: now, apart from the narrowly limited 
arts of quite primitive peoples, mostly tending to decay, we 
may say that there are some five or six regions with living art- 
groups (within which there are of course minor national sub¬ 
divisions), and these have superseded the autochthonous arts 
of their areas: still, elements from the earlier arts, now extinct, 
are or have been traceable in their supplanters. One such 
independent art, traces of which survived into the medieval art 
of Europe and can still be faintly discerned in most of Asia, is 
that of the Northern Nomads, the subject of this lecture. If 
I occasionally refer to it as ‘Scythic’, it is something of a lapstis 
linguae, for its extent stretched far beyond the domain of the 
true Scyths, but there is no convenient general term, and after 
all for the ancients all the nomadic area was Seythia maior, 
minor, intra vel extra Imaum. 

Before going further I will show you three specimens which 
exhibit this art fiurly pure and illustrate its special charac¬ 
teristics. 

The first (PI. I a) ‘ is a deer nearly a foot long hammered out 
of a thick plate of gold, from a tomb at Kostromskaya Stanitsa 
on a tributary of the River Kubdn’ flowing from the north 
slope of the Caucasus. It adorned a shield. I cut out of wood 
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a model of it about five-sixths of the original, and making 
this has confirmed me in the belief that the first vehicle of the 
style was horn, bone, or hard wood. These materials lend 
themselves to the particular rendering of the forms, mostly by 
sharply contrasted slanting planes meeting along a definite 
arris such as you see on the neck, the legs, and especially the 
antlers. Notice, too, the way in which the whole creature falls 
within what I call a tidy outline. This I think is partly due to the 
habit of working materials necessarily restricted in their dimen¬ 
sions (compare the outline of most Chinese jade carvings), but 
also I think to a dislike of projections naturally inconvenient 
to nomads whose gear was either carried on the person or 
frequently being packed up. 

The attitude has been thought to be lying, running, or leap¬ 
ing. I think it is not a real attitude but just a deer in as compact 
a presentation as possible. For all its stylization it is instinct 
with life. That is the note of nomad art—style instinct with life. 

As to how such things were produced, I believe that the 
‘pattern’ was cut in wood, from it a negative mould made in 
clayey sand, and from this was taken a positive bronze casting 
to serve as a die. Upon this the gold plate was hammered to 
shape and finished by surface work. 

Our next example (PI. I b)^ is a lioness or other feline about 
12 inches long. It comes from the River Kelermes in the same 
region (where there was opened a rich group of barrows to 
which I shall often refer again) Once more it is probably 
a shield decoration. Several new points appear. The planes 
and arrises are similar: the attitude has the same compactness, 
though not attaining the complete round afterwards achieved. 
The new features are: the inlay or enamel in the ears and 
nostrils and the triangular cells with amber which form the 
ear (they give the first example of the striving after colour 
that we shall meet later); the rectilinear inlays are even more 
striking in a belt clasp from the same find;+ the way certain 
parts of the beast have themselves assumed the form of sub¬ 
sidiary beasts, the tzul being made up of six cats each curled into 
a complete oval, and the feet being such cats the other way 
up; the stylization by which in these the nostril, eye, and car 
become each a complete circle, so too the two feet enclosed 
within the rounded body; the mouth is very similar, but an 
open C instead of a closed O. 

In these two examples the animal is alone, not in action but 
as it were the pure idea of the deer or feline. So is it that the 
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essential nomad art conceives it. Both pieces may probably 
be put in the middle of the sixth century b.c. 

The next piece (PI. II)® may be sixty years later. It is a 
massive bronze object about 14 inches long, probably a die on 
which a gold plate was worked, found at Garchinovo in Bul¬ 
garia, but almost certainly imported from South Russia. The 
former pieces I regard as purely native; I do not see in them 
anything external, but this has suffered the influence of orien¬ 
talizing Greek art. The modelling is not unlike the Scythic, 
with the arrises and slanting planes, but foreign are the row 
of creatures below and the combat, the deer succumbing to 
attacks from a feline above and a sort of lion-griffin behind, 
with the bird in front ready to join in. There is a certaiin horror 
vacui: in every space a bird’s head is inserted, in two places a 
carnivore’s mask; the perfect gold plate probably had the 
background cut away, then these heads would have a purpose 
in strengthening the weak spots. 

The turning of parts of a greater beast into heads of lesser 
creatures is carried a further stage; the claws of the bird, the 
shoulders of the deer and griffin, the latter’s male organ (the 
deer never has one in this art), the end of his tail, are each 
the head of a bird of prey; I will call this motive a beak-head 
for short. The ends of the deer’s antlers are two of them beak- 
heads, seven of them rams’ heads. From the head of the griffin 
stretches back a process, crest or horn, flanked by beak-heads 
and ending in affronted lion-protomae. The joints of deer and 
lion are marked by little curls, which reappear on the creatures 
along the frieze, likewise on their hips, shoulders, and ears. 
But this frieze, save for its deer, is hardly at all Scythic and is 
put together rather carelessly from the maker’s pattern-book; 
note the two lions flanking the deer at the right end; they are 
really sitting on their haunches, and then turned down 90° 
to fit the narrow space. The rude moulding at the bottom is 
degraded Greek. 

Who were the people by whom or for whom such things were 
made? They were the nomads; their essential habitat the great 
belt of steppes extending south of the forest zone that stretches 
across the top of the Old World; their southern limit ran along 
the Nan Shan, the T'ien Shan, the edge of the Iranian plateau, 
the Caucasus, and the Black Sea to the Carpathians. Exten¬ 
sions were in south-west Manchuria, by the great bend of the 
Huang Ho, into north-east Tibet, into north Iran, into Trans¬ 
caucasia and the fertile crescent,® south of the Danube into 
xxvni H 
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Bulgaria, into Hungary as far as Bohemia, through Poland into 
Lusatia. We must also take into account the Perm region, and, 
most important, the regions on the Yenisei about Minusinsk and 
Krasnoyarsk, so that, though a steppe people, they included the 
Altai mountains. Thus the nomads were in contact with 
settled folk in China, Siberia, Iran, Transcaucasia with its 
Mesopotamian connexions, Greek Asia Minor, and northern 
Euxine, Thrace, and Pannonia, but nomads they remained. 

We must not regard nomadism as a mere stage on the way 
from food-collecting to agriculture. When completely developed 
it is a highly specialized mode of life enabling man to utilize 
vast tracts in which continuous settlement, whether pastoral 
or agricultural, is impossible, because the country, mostly poor 
in rainfall, does not produce enough at any one point to support 
people all the year round. They must move regularly between 
the wide areas which afford fodder during the spring and early 
summer, and the restricted pastures in which they can tide over 
the winter. To do this requires a highly developed technique 
in managing animals: reindeer, neat cattle, sheep, goats, 
yaks, and above all, when mastered, the horse. Only gradually 
could men venture their existence on the exploitation of the 
true steppe. The technique must have been developed by 
people who had bases where steppe and oases were intermingled. 
Little by little, as they tamed more animals, they must have 
learned the mode of life adapted to the special conditions, until 
they became independent of the oases from which they started. 
Differentiation between nomad and settler became more 
marked along the border as for one reason or another tribes 
took to the steppe and the nomad way of life made recruits. 
Lattimore’ has shown that the Huns to the north of China, 
whom one has always regarded as true nomads from all time, 
did not adopt complete nomadism until about 500 b.c., learning 
from their neighbours on the west, people of a more European 
type, possibly Iranians. 

The complete nomad enjoys certain advantages. His life is 
laborious and dangerous: it requires skill, courage, endurance, 
but he is exempt from that continuous back-breaking toil 
which bends the hoe-man to mother earth. He has change of 
scene, wide spaces, and a sense of freedom. His leaders are 
used to problems of transport and the management of large 
bodies of men. The whole people is a ready-made army, easily 
marshalled, self-supporting, capable of sudden attacks, of 
long-distance raids. In the steppe the nomad is always on a war 
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footing, prepared to extend his pastures at another tribe’s 
expense, or to defend his own. If he raids his settled neighbours 
he can either vanish back into the steppes with his booty and 
slaves or establish dominion over them and treat them as an¬ 
other kind of cattle. The history of Asia is a series of such 
dominions; each may last up to about 250 years, until the 
nomad, even though he tries, as did the latest of all, the Manchu, 
to keep himself apart, is absorbed by his numberless subjects. 

But whether for attack or defence the tribe must be well led; 
the leader must have absolute authority. He and his lieutenants 
must be far above the ordinary tribesman. And he keeps his 
place in the next world. So he takes with him into the next 
world all that he enjoyed in this—wife, servants, horses, and 
gear. Better than any description is the mere plan of such a 
tomb as this at Kostromskaya (Fig. i), from which the deer 
came with which I started. In a model of his tent are set out 
his weapons and gear. He is below in a safe cache. Above lie 
his retainers and around him his horses.® 

The question of the race to which different nomads belonged 
has been much debated. The close correspondence between 
the Scythians as described by the Greeks,’ and the Huns in 
Priscus and Ammianus,*° the Turks and Mongols of Rubruquis 
and de Plano Carpini, made us think of the Scyths as of their 
race. I was much influenced by the word 
in Hippocrates compared with spadonibus similes applied by 
Ammianus to the Huns. But now I think that Hippocrates 
literally meant that many Scyths tended to sexual impotence, 
some called ’EvApses actually adopting an a-sexual life, as do 
some modern shamans, and that the expression in Ammianus 
was merely second-hand. 

Evidence has been accumulating that throughout historic 
time what one may call European long-headed man has been 
giving way in Asia to the round-headed east Asiatic.” Certainly 
we find Iranian proper names and words among the Scyths, 
and there is nothing Mongol about the look of them (Fig. 2).” 
Nomad life was shared by peoples of different types, just as in 
the Caucasus the typical Caucasus dress and mode of life is 
common to the true Caucasus people, to Iranian-spe aking 
Ossetes, and to Tartar immigrants. At one end of the nomads 
were the Huns, in the middle the Iranians; some may have 
been of Siberia stock, *3 and in the West there may have been 
Thracians and others. We need not try and distinguish. 
But this population was far from static. Round about 800 b.g.. 
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in the East the Huns, not yet fully nomad, were at war with the 
Chinese. In South Russia were the Cimmerians. Homer (N. 5) 
speaks of mare-milkers, so no doubt these were nomads. I 
think their mode of life was much like that of their successors, 
but they seem to have had no representational art, at best a 
purely geometrical style. Perhaps they, or the Agathyrsi, are 
the newly observed “pre-Scythic Rider-people” in Hungary.*"* 

About 700 B.c. the true Scyths came in from the north-east, 
spread over South Russia, and penetrated Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Lusatia. They even invaded south-west Asia and ruled 
it for twenty-eight years we seem to have traces of their 
presence in certain unpublished excavations in Transcaucasia, 
and in the finds at Deve Huyuk near Carchemish.^ Their 
presence in Asia may account for certain artistic borrowings, 
I say only borrowings, but some have seen in Asia the very 
origin of this beast style that distinguishes them from their 
predecessors in the steppes. But in Asia they found Persians 
and Medes who had been there 300 years, people using clothes 
and gear generally similar to theirs and speaking languages 
akin: presumably they had come from the steppes. I will not 
speak of the Indo-European horsemen of still earlier times: 
that would lead me too far back. Now it seems to me that the 
Aryan invaders of Iran, like the pre-Scythic steppe folk, had 
nothing that one can well call an art. What we call Iranian 
art seems taken over from the people they found there, people 
who load long ago produced splendid painted pottery, who 
were akin to elements we find in the fertile crescent, and among 
whom the influence of Mesopotamia was overwhelming. This 
is what we find in Luristan, and this gradually conquered the 
art of the Scyths and their successors in the steppes; but the 
Luristan and Scythian arts have not the same foundation and 
the resemblances are superficial. The same, I think, is true of 
the Caucasus. 

In the fifth century the Huns, now equipped as complete 
nomads, were pressing upon China, and the Chinese in their 
turn borrowed from them warlike gear and art-motives. At 
this time in the West we hear of the Scyths, then Sauromatae 
east of the Volga, farther east Sacae, Massagetae,*® and 
Arimaspi, who may be the Huns. In the third century the 
Sarmatae, who may be the same as the Sauromatae, but do 
not appear to have their peculiar customs, and were certainly 
mainly Aryan, pressed the Scyths westwards and we last hear 
of these in the Crimea and Dobrudzha. 
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Sarmatian art, if there was any originally, seems to me to 
have had the same aniconic foundation as that of other pre- 
Scythic people, but fell under overwhelming influence from 
Iran. Various tribes of Sarmatians moved westwards even into 
Hungary.*^ Meanwhile Sacae, Parthians, Yueh-chih had moved 
down into Iran and even India. After a.d. there was a counter- 
current of Goths from the north-west and so the Germanic 
world was brought into touch with the steppe-foDc. Then came 
the Huns, followed by the Avars, who brought a fresh wave of 
survivals of Scythic art. Later waves of Turkish peoples down 
to the Mongol invasion used things in Islamic or Chinese style 
and do not concern us. 

Though most of the early western nomads may have not 
been so very un-European, certain things about them were 
certainly north Asiatic. It is neither here nor there that their 
skulls were long.^® First their clothes—coats and trousers and 
pointed hoods, tailors’ work as against the sheets and plaids 
worn by Europe and fastened by pins and clasps. Then there 
is their chief weapon, the doubly curved bow of horn and sinew 
made short for use on horseback (Fig. 2) its case combined 
with a quiver is different from those used in Iran;*^ the short 
double-edged dagger with heart-shaped guards® (PI. XIII), the 
cauldron (PI. XVIII b), the round mirror with loop at the back 
(PI. IX H —a very poor specimen). There is also their religion 
with its powerful wizards, akin to the Shamanism of northern 
Asia, but steadily giving way to Iranian conceptions—and I 
think we shall find the same thing in their art. Something 
about their treatment of line and space, of their sense of design, 
their fashion of superimposing one animal on another, perhaps 
their way of emphasizing muscles with a curl, recall to me 
Chinese art, itself akin to humbler arts round the north coasts 
of the Pacific.^^ But I do not think the nomad style was derived 
from the Chinese. 

The inventory of the nomads’ gear is important for us. By 
their nature they must have everything portable, and it is 
to these portable things that they applied their art: daggers, 
with special sheaths, axes, bow-cases and quivers, shields, and 
hones; horse-gear, particularly the cheek-pieces of their bridles 
(PI. IV A, VII e) called psalia, frontlets,^* and saddles, wagon- 
parts, specially pole-tops and standards (PI. X). Men and 
horses had metal plates sewn to their clothes and straps (women’s 
things are nearly always foreign imports), belts and bucldes 
and strap-ends, cauldrons, cups and bowls, mirrors. These are, 
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or may be, all of metal (save the saddles). In stone there are 
one or two figures once crowning barrows,some curious 
tables of a late period (PL IV h), and in Siberia rocks or stand¬ 
ing stones with figures of beasts (PL XVIII g). But most of 
their possessions must have been in perishable materials, 
carvings in horn, bone, and wood, rich textiles and work in 
leather, felt, and birch-bark. Only in rare cases can these have 
been preserved. But I think that it was in these materials that 
the style was really at home. For I do not think that the nomads 
worked metal themselves. Metal-work, if not all art-work, was 
for slaves, tributaries, and neighbours to supply. 

The outstanding feature of the art applied to these objects is 
that it represents animals and animals only: chief of them the 
reindeer, distinguished from other deer by its brow-tines and by 
the fact that hind as well as stag bears horns. 

Then there are other cervidae, especially the elk, goats and 
ibexes, sheep; neat cattle are rare; boars and bears—these last 
with heads rather more like a wolf’s. The horse is almost 
confined to his own trappings. 

Most frequent after the deer comes a bird of prey, very 
commonly only its head, with the beak, the cere or membrane 
at the base of the beak, and the eye much exaggerated. When 
such a head has ears it must be regarded as a griffin’s. Geese 
and other birds are rare. Fish come mostly on horses’ frontlets. 
Lions with manes are always a sign of foreign influence. The 
tiger is rare. But an undefined feline with no mane, perhaps 
a leopard, is a common subject. The camel, yak, and serpent 
appear in the later period and in the eastern region. Lion- 
griffins and eagle-griffins come in from western Asia, but 
stranger monsters have arisen from the temptation to make an 
animal more effective by adding to him the attributes of some 
other beast. So the most fantastic combinations arise. When 
a Greek craftsman executes them he lets himself go to produce 
the most unreasonable grylli (PL XIV c). Perhaps this is the 
source of the grylli in late Classical art. I have already pointed 
out that the essential Scythic animal is alone: scenes of combat 
and even friezes are really foreign. Note that parts of animals 
appear as well as wholes: mostly heads, but sometimes legs, 
hind quarters (PL XII), or hoofs (PL VII e). 

Man is always a foreigner. The Greeks put pictures of Scyths 
on presents destined for them, and the sewing-on plaques have 
a few native copies of these. On the most elaborate Siberian 
plaques and on Ordos pieces we have scenes of hunting, 
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wrestling, or repose: they probably illustrate some epic or 
story.** 

If we confine ourselves to the pieces showing least foreign 
influence they suggest the mentality of hunters rather than 
nomads, though of course the nomads, like all aristocracies, 
found their chief sport in hunting. It is possible that they put 
beasts on their gear not purely for decoration but with an idea 
that to represent the animal they were to hunt would bring 
luck in hunting or riding. I would not go as far as to speak of 
hunting magic.** That we get in Palaeolithic art, in which the 
beast is marked by the wounds the hunter hopes to inflict. 
But the prominence given to reindeer seems to mean something 
more than this. We know that the early Turks put a wolf on 
their standards because they claimed descent from a wolf. I 
think the deer was held in similar estimation by the earlier 
people. Real horses prepared for use in the next world might 
be disguised as deer and be equipped with saddles of the 
reindeer-type, not the horse-type (Pis. V, VI). This points to 
the reindeer, difficult to manage but curiously attracted to 
man, having been the first animal tamed by the people who 
gave their special character to the northern nomads and their 
art. This strongly reinforces Borovka’s idea that this special 
character goes back to the art of the extreme north within the 
limit of the reindeer’s habitat, that is north of about lat. 65° 
on the Obi, but coming down to 57° on the Yenisei and about 
50° in the Far East (see Map). 

I believe that people of this northern origin were the creators, 
whether they worked themselves up from mere reindeer-folk 
to masters of oxen, sheep, and horse and multiplied to form 
the nomad mass, or whether they were but parts of it (like the 
Turkish element in the Magyars, and many other cases of 
nomads of different languages working together), and, after the 
time when the Persians and Medes had left the general body, 
spread among the remnant their peculiar art in wood, bone, 
and birch-bark. As the nomads came across the metal-working 
tribes of the Krasnoyarsk-Minusinsk areas, perhaps other 
settled metal-workers in the Altai, they had their things copied 
in metal, and likewise later employed Chinese, Iranians, other 
western Asiatics, and Greeks. Great authorities have wished 
to put the origin of the nomad style in various places according 
as they thought each of these influences was fundamental; they 
have suggested the borders of China,** somewhere in central 
Asia not too far from Iran,*’ the edges of the Caucasus, even the 
xxvm " t 
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environs of the Greek colonies in South Russia,^* but for me 
none of these regions can account for all the facts. 

If the combination of the particular regard for the reindeer 
and the peculiar stylization with the sharp arrises and sloping 
cut (a little like chip-carving) started, as I believe, in the north 
of central Siberia, the people to whom it really belonged seem 
to have gone westwards. We find these features in the Altai 
and in the steppes as far as Hungary, and they appear to have 
lasted more or less until the third century b.c. This coincides 
with what we know of the Scyths. To the east of the Yenisei 
the style was not so distinctive and the deer, though it appears, 
is nothing like so prominent: this we may call the Huns’ area, 
but the belt of nomads is continuous and there is much in 
common. The whole belt was exposed to the influence of the 
settled peoples, both through the craftsmen they provided, 
who were not entirely docile and amenable but misinterpreted 
the native designs and introduced things of their own, and by 
the example of imported objects which we constantly find in 
nomad use. Hence in the East we shall see things becoming 
more and more Chinese, in the centre of the belt and extending 
westward Mesopotamian influence both direct and acting 
through Iran, in South Russia Greek art leading more and more 
to the decay of the native style. As the movement of population 
was mostly from east to west it was the Iranian element that 
ultimately triumphed, so that the art which influenced the 
Teutonic migration style was practically Iranian. 

I wish to lay stress upon one further point in the nomad 
style: when it had the chance it made a riotous use of colour. 
Though till recently we could only point to comparatively late 
pieces when Iranian craftsmen had introduced their lapis 
lazuli, turquoises, and garnets, now we have textiles, felt-work, 
and other appliques in red and black, in blue and green, taken 
from the tents to adorn the tombs, and their use probably goes 
back to the beginning. Of these I could show roughly coloured 
slides, but I cannot reproduce the colours here, so as to make 
quite clear this aspect of the art. 

Stretching across the north of Finland and Siberia we find 
a very primitive art going back to Neolithic, even perhaps 
Mesolithic times. Most noticeable are the axes of which the 
butts are made in the shape of animals’ heads (PI. Ill a) . 
There are also horn and bone carvings, in some of which there 
is an anticipation of the sloping planes and sharp arrises so 
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characteristic of Scythic work (PI. Ill b), or its peculiar 
stylization of mouth and nostril (III c). I feel that these 
things point to the region which produced the Scythic style: 
the view is Borovka’s, but it is reinforced by the fresh evidence 
as to the cult of the reindeer. Not many examples exist, but 
I think they are sufficient.^’ 

There is nothing of this sort in South Russia before the coming 
of the Scyths. The art of the great Maikop barrow is far too 
early to come into our consideration. In the Taman’ peninsula 
the bronzes from Tsukur^’ with affronted lions, dated by a 
Rhodian vase late in the seventh century b.c., show no signs 
of the Scythic style, and we can almost affirm that the Cim¬ 
merians had no art of their own. 

But it is otherwise with the bone-carvings from Temir Gora, 
Taman’ (PI. Ill e, d), dated about 650 b.c. by a Rhodian 
conical oenochoe in the early Kamiros style. Dating things in 
Scythia depends entirely upon the Greek imports found with 
them. I have chosen to follow Schefold, who is a minute 
specialist in Greek art.^‘ The beak-head (e) is pretty clear with 
well-marked planes; the little animal at its base is an example 
of inconsequent combination such as we shall often meet again. 
The ring-shaped piece (d) is an animal curled right round with 
characteristic stylization of ears, nostrils, and extremities. These 
may be called the oldest examples of the Scythic style. From 
Kelermes, which gave us the lioness (PI. I b) and many most 
important examples, come the little carvings of a curled beast, 
a ram, and a beak-head (III f, g, h) : they may be put about 
the middle of the sixth century. 

The piece below is perhaps a little later—it comes from near 
Taman’, and shows some Greek influence: here we meet for 
the first time the curl on the shoulder and jaw, the curious 
motive on the hind knee or stifle joint, and a kind of bead- 
chain which is a sign of early, but not the earliest, date. It 
probably decorated horse-trappings as a psalion at the end of 
the bit or as some sort of applique.*^ 

Two pieces of Greek work (lower part of PI. IV) have a 
certain superficial resemblance to Scythic, so much so that their 
discovery once made me doubt whether the origin of the 
Scythic style was not in the contact with the Greeks. They 
were found at Ephesus in a deposit which was at first put at 
the beginning of the seventh century, but which is now brought 
down to its latter part. At first sight the ibex, with its head 
turned back over its shoulder (compare the deer on Pis. II, XI b), 
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looks rather like many ibexes in this position (e.g. that on X b), 
which suited the nomads because it gave a ‘tidy’ outline, and 
the motives on hip and shoulder recalled the curls we shall find 
so typical, but the treatment of the modelling is quite different. 
Superficially the boar looks nearer, but again the modelling b 
different, and the treatment of ear and eye, also the posture 
of the legs, only the feet are really more like because of the 
material—bone. The common element is due to the influence 
exerted by Hither Asia both on archaic Greek and on Scythic 
when the latter came within its reach.^^ 

The bone pieces in the upper part of Plate IV a-c, d, are 
psalia; they all come from the old government of Poltava the 
engraved horses, deer, and birds are very characteristic; a and 
E have abo a triangle motive that we met at Kelermes. The 
horse with foal on f, besides the favourite attitude, is interesting 
for the motive on the shoulder analogous to the circles on the 
Greek ibex: both probably go back to the stylization of the 
hair-parting at this point that is found in Assyrian work.^s 

The boar’s tusk and the stone table represent a peculiar and 
very pure branch of Scythic art that flourished on the lower 
Volga, rather away from foreign influence; g shows the 
carnivore’s muzzle and the curled beast that we shall often 
meet, but the snake is a rarity. The table is remarkable for 
its material, work in stone being almost confined to such 
objects.^^ 

To illustrate perishable materials I will take one of the two 
most important recent finds of nomad tombs. In the Altai 
about twelve years ago were found two tombs at Pazyryk and 
Shibe (see Map). Their peculiar construction and the way 
they had been looted made them into a kind of trap for freezing 
air: they seem to date from about 300-200 b.c., by which time 
strong Iranian, that is ultimately Mesopotamian, influences had 
deeply affected nomad art (see Bibliography, III c). Fig. 3 
gives a section of Pazyryk with the plunderers’ gap by which 
the cold air filtered down through the boulders of the barrow 
above. At the top is the plan, the wooden grave chamber 
plundered of all precious things, but retaining stuffs nailed on 
to the coffin and walls, and the horse-grave with the bodies 
so well preserved that they could be stuffed and allowed of a 
complete restoration of the horse-gear (PI. V a). Imagine the 
red straps of bridle and crupper adorned with motives in gilt 
and silvered wood, the blue mane cover, and the saddle vfith 
a combat scene in coloured appliques alK>ve, and below three 
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elaborate tassels, red and silver with blue fringes (PI. V b). 
Another saddle is of a different typejust two cushions on each 
side of the backbone, the main decoration being a combat 
between a homed lion-griffin and an ibex carried out in gilt 
and dyed leather and felt with a red and blue fringe. This is 
exactly like the reindeer saddles of the Tungus. 

Some of the horses wore masks. The one on the left (PI. VI) 
is disguised as a reindeer, but a reindeer with gilt and silvered 
antlers and scarlet tufts, a gold mane-cover with a red fringe 
and blue curled beasts. If I have used this mask to argue that 
these people once depended on the reindeer, I must not be held 
to believe that mask b made up of a combat between a gold 
tiger on the horse’s nose and a homed griffin with gold, silver, 
and scarlet wings argues a practical use of tame griffins. It is, 
however, evident that the griffin, that is a beast combining 
the qualities of an eagle and a fehne, meant something to these 
people, though the form in which we find it has been improved 
by Mesopotamian and Greek skill. Perhaps the Greeks were 
right and he typified the powers which defended from man the 
gold of the Altai. 

Straps and bridles were hung with motives in carved wood, 
gilt or silvered (PI. VII); a, typical in its slanting cut, combines 
the heads of an ibex and a carnivore; B is really two deer with 
their heads down and their feet touching, so in D the apparent 
palmettes may be degraded antlers; c is a gorgoneion barbarized; 
E, a psalion, has an ibex head set on to hind legs more like a 
horse’s. 

We have seen that combat scenes in applique adorned the 
saddles (PI. VIII a, b, c) ; we shall meet again the modelling 
expressed by inlays of different, quite unnatural, colours, here 
red, blue, and yellow, and the convention by which a struggling 
animal twists its body so that the forelegs are on the ground and 
the hind legs in the air. 

The lions d and the cocks e were cut out of dyed birch-bark 
and fixed upon the stuffs nailed to the coffin and chamber walls. 
There is something about them which recalls to me the cut¬ 
out work in birch-bark made by the Gilyaks.^® I have already 
confessed to seeing something akin to Scythic in Palaco- 
Siberian, Ainu, and even Haida work. 

Another of these frozen tombs was discovered at Katanda 
(see Bibliography, III, c. i) in the Altai as far back as 1865 
by my friend V. V. Radloff and republished by my fiiend 
A. A. Zakharov in English, so I do not need to treat it here. 
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It contained excellent examples of wood carving, curious 
models of horses, and a kind of frockcoat with red and green 
embroidery since very skilfully restored. Zakharov also pub¬ 
lished similar work from Berel, not far off, and other scattered 
pieces. The only object which suggests a date is a piece of 
Chinese lacquer from Shibe similar to pieces bearing date in 
the last century b.c., but we do not know for how long pre¬ 
viously such lacquers had been made.^® Lacquer was found at 
Lo-yang.^° 

Now it is precisely in central Siberia that we find a kind of 
‘underdog Scythic’ style certainly not practised by real nomads 
but apparently by people who were settled round sources of 
metal and worked them. It is best developed round about 
Minusinsk, on the upper middle Yenisei. A simpler variety is 
found about Krasnoyarsk, stretching east and west (see Biblio¬ 
graphy, III b). On the Yenisei we first find Neolithic just 
becoming acquainted with copper, the Afanasieva stage, put 
about 2000 B.C., then an early Bronze culture, the Andronovo 
stage round about 1500 b.c. This is practically the same as 
we have in Russia. But in the later bronze time, from, say, 
1000 B.c. to 750, called Karasuk, we get the beginnings of the 
special types—knife (PI. IX a), dagger (PI. IX d), mirror, and 
cauldron.**' Finally, in what is now called the Tagar culture 
we have an immense variety of things, mostly in bronze but 
occasionally in iron—knives (PI. IX b, c, e, a kind of spike 
inserted in a knife-handle), a dagger with either a simple 
pommel and a rudimentary heart-shaped guard, or various 
beast forms, especially affronted beak-heads (PI. IX f), picks 
(PI. IX g), axes (PI. XXVII c^), gouges, scythes, cauldrons 
(PI. XVIII b), and all sorts of small objects, mirrors (PI. IXh, j 
may be a kind of mirror), pole-tops (PI. IX i), plaques for belts 
or straps (Pis. IX k, l, m, n; XVIII a). This is not the inven¬ 
tory of nomads, but the nomads either to the east or the west 
used nearly all these things, and with them goes a beast-style 
closely allied to the Scythic, though the sloping cut is not 
conunon. 

The knives cannot be divorced from the Chinese knife-cur¬ 
rency circulating in the states of Ming and Ch'i, as it seems, 
between 1000 and 431 b.c. But they seem to derive from 
Siberia, where we get simpler forms leading up to them such 
as I do not know of in China. The knives are not very conunon 
in tlw West, but the daggers reach to Hungary: it has been 
suggested that the affronted beak-heads such as IX f derive 
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from the antennae-swords of Hallstatt, but the proportions of 
the weapons are so different that any connexion is unlikely. 
The cauldrons stretch from Manchuria to Hungary, as do the 
mirrors and the little plaques. The handles of the cauldrons 
are put on just like those of Chinese cauldrons, but instead of 
legs there is a conical base round which the fire was built. 
The mirrors with a loop at the back, often zoomorphic, may 
have developed from mere phalerae: some have thought that 
they were derived from the Caucasus; anyway they seem to 
have come from the west, to be handed on to China, where they 
assumed such artistic forms. Yet in the extreme west the Greek 
mirror with a straight handle is the commoner 

It is in this region of Siberia and farther east that we get our 
only stone carvings, either on rocks (PI. XVIII g) or standing 
stones. Some show deer with anders, but though the curves are 
rather similar to those of the Kostromskdya deer (being rather 
like PI. IX n), they are not quite like the wood-descended metal¬ 
work. 

So much for this ‘poor relation* in central Siberia reaching 
down to Tannu-tuva south of the Altai (formerly called Uryan- 
khai). A still poorer relation occurs in Kazakhstan to the 
south-west, with practicailly no animal ornament this is just 
the region from which the Scyths of Herodotus ought to have 
come, or perhaps the Aryan invaders that gave their name to 
Iran. This poverty fits in with my idea that the beast style came 
from the north-east. I would remind you of the extension of the 
nomads eastwards to Manchuria: we shall deal with that later. 

I shall now give some examples of the fully developed Scythic 
style as we find it in South Russia east or west of the Sea of Azov, 
and of its development, or rather perhaps decay; then illustrate 
the amalgams produced by foreign influences, ‘Assyrian’, Greek, 
and Iranian, and again those produced by Chinese influence in 
the eastern or Ordos extension. Finally I shall deal with the 
influence that the later Scythic or Sarmatian work after it had 
absorbed Iranian elements, exercised upon Keltic art and upon 
the art of the Goths and other Teutonic peoples. 

The great interest of these mutual influences leaves me rather 
little time to exhibit as I should wish the fairly pure Scythic style. 
How impressive it can be we can see from such examples as the 
pole-tops on PI. X, part of the equipment of a funeral car. They 
come from groups of barrows on tributaries of the Kuban: a 
and B from the river Ul; one is just an exaggerated beak with a 
monstrous eye and three lesser beaks to make the cere; the other 
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adds to these an ibex in typical pose and lesser beak-heads slipped 
into the curve of the great one. From the loops hung bells like f; 
noise was part of a funeral, to keep the devils away. The date 
would be about 575-550 b.c. From Kelermes in the same region 
and from the same date come the second two; c is an eared 
beak-head, i.e. a griffin’s head; in the pear below it was a jingle 
to add to the noise; d is a wonderful stylization of a mule’s head. 

We met the pole-tops in Siberia (PI. IX i), they extend right 
across to Hungary, and a later example is shown on PI. XXV b 
from the lower Dnieper. 

A striking combination of general outline and interesting 
detail is afforded by Xe: the three beak-heads (note that without 
losing the sharpness of the beaks there is no really projecting 
point), the curled beast in the middle, and the pairs of rams’ 
heads chin to chin. It is a fitting to suspend a quiver of a differ¬ 
ent type from that shown on Fig. 2, being attached to the top 
dexter corner.This example comes from near Olbia; the type 
is common in western Russia, and particularly in Hungary ,^^5 
but was copied in Perm (PI. XXIV g). 

From the Golden Barrow near Simferopol, dated round 
about 500 B.C., comes a curled beast on a larger scale (PI. XI a) ; 
it is a griffin, but the wing has been transformed into an ibex, 
and the claws have the look of beaks. The splendid curve of the 
back is a little spoilt by the uneven surface. 

A good example of effective stylistic simplification is the eagle 
from Melgunov’s Barrow on PI. XI D. 

An exception to the rule of the tidy oudine is made by a great 
golden deer from Zoldhalompuszta in Hungary"*^ (XI b) ; it would 
appear to have been lifted from a combat scene such as we have 
from Garchinovo (PI. II), and the artist has not known how to 
treat the legs. The eyes and ears are inlaid with blue glass. 
Note the beak-head strengthening the weak place between 
antlers and neck. The deer was accompanied by a chain (c) 
threaded through lions of archaic Greek work; just such a chain 
was found with the Vettersfelde fish (PI. XIV a). All this points 
to about 500 B.c. Two other pieces of great interest were found 
in Hungary; another golden deer, 9 inches long, from Tdpio- 
szentmdrton, put by Fettich^’ towards the end of the fifth century, 
is an extreme example of the compact attitude, the other is a 
bronze sword, from Aldoboly (Dobolii-de-Jos)'*® unique among 
Scythic swords by its length of 113 cm. (44 in.). This I should 
explain, with the exaggerated pommel antennae apparently 
made up of beak-heads, by the direct influence of Hallstatt 
xxvm K 
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swords, and therefore not a proof of late date. This contact is of 
great importance for future inferences."^’ The guard is a pair 
of crouching lions with beak-heads on their shoulders and tails. 
Both pieces have the bead chain (cf. PI. Ill i), and I should put 
them about 500 b.c. 

Since the Scythic style, though instinct with life, was essen¬ 
tially decorative, and its effect was heightened by the addition 
of subsidiary motives, it was open to development or degrada¬ 
tion in the decorative direction, so that the original animal forms 
became obscured: we have seen this in the Pazyryk plaques (PI. 
VII B and d), and Borovka and Rostovtsev illustrate remarkable 
examples of palmettes which are really antlers. 

Rather an amusing example of degeneration is illustrated by 
PI. XII A to c are still recognizable hind limbs of a carnivore. 
Then the development branches. The stifle-joint motive (cf. 
PI. Ill i) has suggested a bird’s head in D’, the rump becoming 
the wings, and this has been elaborated by a Greek in e", the 
wings becoming graceful palmettes, and the claws a kind of wave 
pattern: the other branch, d^, e^, f^, has grown a beak-head in 
the rump and others in the claws.®' Not knowing the back- 
numbers, this stage was interpreted by Hubert Schmidt as the 
combat of two carnivores, but he was set right by K. E. Malkina; 

may be called rococo, and purely barbarous, yet it was 
found in the same grave as the elegant e'. 

In Rumania and Bulgaria, whence come to F^, Scythic 
style seems to me to be sharply distinguished from the styleless 
Thracian work, e.g. such things as the silver vessel with an 
eight-legged deer®^ or the other plaques from Panagyurishte.®® 

Up to now I have been trying to give you fairly pure Scythic 
things in the various materials, though I have had to point out 
foreign elements such as the combats. I next purpose to 
illustrate, as far as may be in the order in which they come in, 
the more aggressive foreign influences to which the nomads’ art 
was exposed. In their earlier position in the west Asiatic steppes 
the Scyths must have come first into contact with the art of 
Hither Asia, brought still closer by their short-lived dominion 
over it. For lack of a better name I shall call this ‘Assyrian’, but 
I do not think it wais so much the Assyrian of Nineveh as the 
kindred arts of Urartu, Mitanni, and Hittite survivals; perhaps 
Transcaucasian would be a better term. Some scholars have 
seen influence from the Caucasus itself,®"* which had a beast 
style of its own, but the resemblances seem to me to be due to the 
similarity of subject-matter and the common subjection to in- 
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fluences from farther south. Greek influence must have set in 
later, though actual Greek examples are as early as anything 
showing Mesopotamian features: also it is hard to draw the line 
between derivatives of Oriental art and derivatives of the 
orientalizing style of Greek art practised in Asia Minor. The 
third great influence, the Iranian, is in fact a later stage of the 
Mesopotamian, probably exercised by more easterly routes. I 
have already spoken of elements which are common to Scythic 
and the styles of China and the north-east of Asia. 

The great Kelermes finds of c. 575-550 b.c., besides such pure 
Scythic things as the lioness and the pole-tops, yielded ‘Assyrian’ 
and Greek work. This axe (PI. XI 11 a) is a mixture of almost 
pure Scythic—the beasts one above the other all the way down 
the handle—and Assyrian: see on the butt-ends of the head and 
on the handle the ibexes standing on each side of the tree of life. 
Also, the guilloche patterns appearing in various places, and the 
motives on thighs and shoulders like pears or split nuts, have come 
from Hither Asia. They represent an interpretation of the 
modelling that we find everywhere in that region. If anywhere 
it approaches the form of a spiral, especially if the outline itself 
bends round into a spiral, this particularly appealed to these 
north-eastern Asiatics; they seized on it, if indeed they did not 
bring it with them, for we get just the same in Chinese Art of the 
Shang or Early Chou period, and, as we shall see, it became the 
hall-mark of the nomad influence. 

Equally Assyrian is the sword-sheath. Another very like it 
was found in 1763, in Melgunov’s Barrow of about the same date 
but on the Lower Dnieper, our earliest tomb in the Gerrhus of 
Herodotus from this barrow came many spread eagles, PI. XI d, 
and the silver feet of a couch resembling bronzes from Van. 
The archer-monsters with fish wings (though I cannot quote a 
parallel for just this detail) look thoroughly Babylonian. But I 
would draw your attention to the projection on one side of the 
sheath. This is universal on the sword-sheaths of the Scythians 
and also of the Medes and Persians. It served for a special 
arrangement of straps which we see on the bas-reliefs at Perse- 
polis and in the Oxus Treasure. The affronted lions of the chape 
(it was such a chape that let Cambyscs be wounded to death®^) 
have not only the shoulder-pear but a motive representing the 
parting of the hair; this is what we saw on the bone horse from 
Zhabotin and gave rise to the figure on the Ephesus ibex. On 
tile projection, for which no Assyrian model was available, is a 
perfect Scythic deer. The pattern round the edge is a clumsy 
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version of an Assyrian model tending towards a Scythic 
spiral.*’ 

Greek influence already appears at Kelermes. It is most 
evident in a gilt silver mirror with a perfect TT6Tvia Sripcov.** But 
a good many of the creatures are not Greek, and the deer below 
confronted sphinxes is quite Scythic. It must have been made 
by a Greek working for and among Scyths. So with the famous 
fish from Vettersfelde, not far south of Berlin (PI. XIV a). It was 
part of a complete Scythic equipment, shield decoration, breast¬ 
plate, dagger, sheath, hone, &c. The fish corresponds in use to 
the Kelermes lion; the idea is Scythic and the rams’ heads end¬ 
ing the tail-fins; but the creatures above and below the breast- 
fin, especially the Triton,*^ and the eagle are purely Ionian of 
about 525 B.c. The find included a breastplate made up of four 
roundels, and a sheath with similar beasts. The sheath has the 
typical side-projection and ended in a purely Greek tip with 
decoration of gold wire;*° the sword within it was of native work. 
It may be compared with two other swords and sheaths from 
Shumeyko and Tomakovka with similar Greek tips. Most 
sheath plates, as also the bow-cases, are, except for their form, 
purely Greek, and do not exhibit the Scythic style. 

The first deer ever found was the very famous deer from 
Kul Oba near Kerch (PI. XII b). Before the tomb had been 
properly planned and cleared it was broken into and looted, so 
that we do not know just how things lay, but evidently some 
belonged to an older interment c. 475 b.c., and the deer was one. 
The imposed animals suggest the Vettersfelde fish but are fifty 
years later. The deer is much inferior to that from Kostromskaya. 
There is not the same unity of effect, nor the same spirit. Note 
the naturalistic dog under the neck, the last tine ending in a 
ram’s head and the tail turned into a little beast. The more 
recent Kul Oba burial must be about a century later; most of 
the things are purely Greek.^* 

The triangular plate (PI. XIV c) probably comes from the end 
of a quiver cover or the side of a drinking horn. The design 
almost makes one dizzy: a beast with the jaws and paws of a 
wolf has an exaggerated beak-head as its wing and no real body, 
but a goose’s neck and tail. It was found in No. IV in the great 
group of barrows called the Seven Brothers near Kerch; No. IV 
is c. 460 B.c.*’ It yielded rich horse-trappings of almost pure 
Scythic work, e.g. PI. XXVII a’. That is always so; horse- 
trappings retain their character best, men’s gear less well, 
women’s things are nearly always in the latest Ionic or Attic 
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fashion. I will not pursue further the disintegrating effect of 
advanced Greek style on native work. Ionian had been by no 
means so irreconcilable. 

Very different was the nomads’ reaction to Iranian things, of 
which many came to them, enriching their style at the loss of 
some of its character and simplicity. Some were in mere silver 
or gold with no stone inlay, as the silver vase from Duvanli in 
Bulgaria (PI. XV a).^^ It is exactly similar to vases brought by 
Armenians as presents to the Great King (b) on Persepolis bas- 
reliefs, 500 B.c. I do not see why it should be called Ionian, The 
handle (as) is hollow, and the projecting wing forms a spout. 
Really interesting is the comparison with Chinese vases of about 
the same date (d, e).^^ As we shall see later, just at this time in¬ 
fluences from the steppe and through the steppe from Iran did 
penetrate to China. In plain gold is the Persian hilt of a sword 
from the Chertomlyk barrow of c. 400 b.c., perhaps an heirloom. 
Its sheath was purely Greek in figured ornament.^® 

The other piece (c) is an example of later Iranian decoration. 
It is perhaps the earliest of the great series of gold objects found 
in western Siberia in the time of Peter the Great. Most of these 
have the modelling of the body expressed either by inlays of 
semi-precious stone (in this case one or two bits of lazulite have 
survived) or by hollows and cloisons meant to hold them. We 
see such hollows in the horns, on the face and forelock, on the 
much stylized mane, on both the short feathers and the pinions 
of the wings, expressing the ribs, on the hips as a comma on each 
side of a dot. In other examples on shoulders or fore-paws is the 
figure that I have called the split nut, as we see on the Oxus 
armlets.These things have lost their stones, but what they 
were like we can judge from the simpler Achaemenian torque 
from Susa, c. 400 b.c. (Fig. 4). The inlays are lapis lazuli, 
turquoise, and nacre. The traditions of this colour-effect go 
back into the far past of Sumer. The whole story was long ago 
worked out by our Fellow, Mr. Dalton.^’ That inlay was not 
alien from the Scythic work we saw in the Kelermes lioness and 
the clasp with brownish amber from the same tomb,^ and the 
horse’s head from the U 1 barrow.^® But in the fourth century the 
Iranians brought the brighter turquoise and garnet, just answer¬ 
ing to the taste for bright colour we saw at Pazyryk. And now, 
more than from the Greeks, we get symplegmata of animals, 
combats in which two or three creatures join with a vigour far 
surpassii^ the mild struggle on the GarcMnovo die. 

From Maikop, north of the Caucasus, comes a belt of which 
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the centre piece is PI. XVI a. The pathetic expression of the 
horse is Hellenistic in feeling, as is also a certain gentle neatness 
about the griffin. The horse’s hind feet beat the air as we saw on 
PI. VIII B, c. The links of the belt are spread eagles; to these 
the triangular jewels in their settings do violence, but they are 
part of a long-lived tradition. The leaves above the beasts are 
probably derived ultimately from a deer’s antlers. An analogue 
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from Bulgaria is in the British Museum.*® It is a strange fact 
that in the Odessa Museum are two lead plates, said to have 
come from Olbia, which reproduce the main motives of these 
two belts.’® But these are western outliers. Most of these things 
form part of the treasure robbed from west Siberian tombs in 
the time of Peter the Great, who gave orders that they should 
be brought to his Kunstkammer in St. Petersburg. They have 
never been published as a whole, though engravings were made 
in the eighteenth century, since when some objects have been 
lost. That great pioneer de Linas reproduced a good many, 
Kondakov, Tolstoy, and Reinach’* made some thirty accessible, 
and a few more appear in Borovka and in Rostovtsev’s Animal 
Style. They have been dated in the last centuries b.g., as coins 
of the Han and the early Roman emperors are said to have 
accompanied them, and the recent discoveries at Noin Ula and 
Shibe confirm this dating. 

The lower plaque on PI. XVI is a good example: both animals 
have their hind quarters slewed round. This has lost its sttmes, 
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but the pieces on PL XVII have preserved them, turquoises 
and a pinkish-red stone. The yak points to the east, and so does 
the tiger who appears on other examples. The treatment of 
XVII A distinctly suggests a wooden model. My three examples 
are all more or less in the shape of a turned co; they occur in 
pairs forming the middle of a belt; XVI b and XVII b have 
a hook or stud to take a loop; in XVIIA the holes somehow 
served the purpose. Two pairs of this shape show figures: one 
with a boar hunt is very interesting, for the dress of the hero, 
his sword, and bow-case are quite different from the Scythian, 
probably such as the Sarmatians developed or adopted from 
Iran; the horse is in the position called flying gallop. S. Reinach 
traced this over an unbridgeable gap from Mycenae to Siberia 
and China.’^ The other piece presents a scene of rest, and the 
tethered horses show a new saddlery.These and others like 
them probably illustrate some Asiatic epic.^'^ 

Other plaques serving the same purpose are oblong, but the 
designs, though not quite so splendid, are in the main similar. 

In the same technique we have collars such as PI. XV c, 
which I have put down as really Iranian, and other pieces, more 
barbarous: a very magnificent eagle that formed an aigrette,^*^ 
and various roundels with curled beasts, one very effective, one 
very complicated figures of birds, buckles, and suchlike. 

These things are all said to have come from western Siberia, 
but if the tombs of the Hun chiefs opened by Kozlov at Noin Ula 
in northern Mongolia had not been plundered he would pro¬ 
bably have found gold objects such as these. The tombs con¬ 
tained Chinese lacquer dated Ghien P'ing 5 = 2 b.c. and other 
Chinese imports; also imports from the West, Syria or more 
probably Bactria. But a great carpet with the centre quilted in 
spirals had an applique border of combat scenes separated by 
trees: alternately a griffin with a feathered tail has dug his beak 
into the back of an elk, and a pair of monsters is fighting: of one 
of them one can say that his antlers and tail end in eared beak- 
heads after the Scythic fashion; the other is quite indescribable. 
All the creatures have their bodies covered by rather incon¬ 
sequent patches of colour answering more or less to the inlays of 
the gold pieces. I do not reproduce these things, as they are 
accessible in Professor Yetts’s article in the Burlington Magazine,'’^ 
in Borovka (73, 74), and in Camilla Trever’s coloured repro¬ 
ductions.’’ From the point of view of nomad art it is disappoint¬ 
ing that nearly all the things are foreign imports; but there is 
another carpet with a yak-like beast and three silver plaques 
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with the same yak; their style is quite different from anything 
hitherto known, and to me hardly seems Hunnish. 

One gold piece (XVIII h) does come from E. of Lake Baikal, 
Verkhne-udinsk (Ulan-ude). It has no inlay and no trace 
of the slanting cut, but otherwise is as it were a caricature of 
the things we have been examining: it is of the oq shape, and 
bears a small feline attacking a deer whose antlers and tail end 
in eared beak-heads, while the forepart of his body is a complete 
wivern, and his rump a reversed yak’s head attacked by a beak- 
head. It is common to find a head, pars pro toto, of the victim 
(e.g. PI. XXI f), but that the victor should also be a mere head 
is not met with elsewhere. 

The last degenerate representatives of the work in gold and 
inlay form part of the Novocherkassk treasure: this again has 
never been published as a whole, but eleven pieces are given by 
Kondakov and Tolstoy’® and again by Borovka and Rostovtsev.’® 
The most remarkable piece is a great diadem with the chalce¬ 
dony bust of a Roman empress in the front of it; this suggests 
the third century a.d. (Rostovtsev puts it much earlier), and the 
other things may some of them be no older. They include a deep 
collar, two bracelets, three gold boxes, a gold bottle, an Stui or 
big needlecase, astonishingly like Chinese work, two cups, two 
silver vases, various gold plaques such as are found in Kerch 
tombs, and a curious strip of gold inlaid with oblong stones of 
various colours. A detail from a bracelet (PI. XXVII g) gives 
a little idea of the treatment of the animals as it were against the 
sky-line, with pear-shaped settings for stones and very degenerate 
hoofs, much like the poorer Siberian plaques. But the rect¬ 
angular stone inlays point forward to the ‘Gothic’jewellery, with 
its oblongs and triangles. All this kind of thing occurs sporadi¬ 
cally in southern Russia, but certainly came from farther east; it 
is in no way a direct descendant of the older Scythic style of that 
region. If the polychrome beast-style really flourished on the 
northern borders of eastern Iran and the steppes beyond, it is 
natural that something like it should be carried southward by 
the Sacae and other tribes who invaded India, and of this there is 
actually an example in the museum at Peshawar. 

It seems to me quite impossible to establish any real cor¬ 
relation between the different styles of objects and the various 
tribal names we meet in the history of Asia from the fourth 
century b.c. down to the Migration period, just as we cannot 
really distinguish the racial and linguistic affinities of these 
tribes. Roughly speaking, those who went south are called Saka, 
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Yiieh-chih, and Ephthalite Huns. Those who came westwards 
bear the general name of Sarmatians, among whom we hear of 
lazyges, Siraci and Aorsi (described like the Massagetae before 
them as wearing gold things®') and Alans, who were followed by 
the Huns. The polychrome beast-style seems to have belonged 
in principle to the more easterly peoples, and not to have really 
flourished in the West, though some tribes using it must have 
come west to account for the two belts, some other sporadic 
examples, and the Novocherkassk treasure. But in the belts we 
saw two elements uneasily joined, the representational beast- 
style, and the geometrical inlay with its triangles. It was this 
latter element which appears to have appealed to the western 
Sarmatians, among whom such modelled beasts as survive on 
the ends of torques become more and more degraded. Their 
taste was met by the goldsmiths of Panticapaeum and developed 
into a style mainly geometrical. If there was representation of 
animals they were reduced to very simple, almost geometrical 
forms, and the surfaces, often plane surfaces, consisted of flat 
stones set in cloisons. The Goths, when they met the Alans in 
South Russia, adopted this style and handed it on to other 
Germanic peoples who could not always keep it at its first 
technical level; but the things from Sutton Hoo forbid us to say 
that this was always so. We may add that the Sarmatians are 
quite different from the Scythians, not only in their tastes, but in 
their gear; they are no longer mainly archers, but knights in 
armour with long spears and swords. In everything they seem 
purely Aryan Iranian and to be free from the northern or far 
eastern streak that, as I suggest, entered into the Scyths. 

To return to Siberia. If the current that I associate with the 
real Scyths set westwards and brought to Europe types de¬ 
veloped by mutual reaction of Scyths and Minusinsk metal¬ 
workers, another current set eastwards and reached to southern 
Manchuria, even to Korea. Tannu-tuva, round the sources of 
the Yenisei, is continuous with northern Mongolia. By this way 
and to the south and east of Lake Baikal it reached across the 
Gobi to the region of Ordos, where the great bend of the Huang- 
ho goes right into the steppe, and so along the north of the Great 
Wall to Jehol and almost to the sea. The most numerous finds 
are in the Ordos, and this has given them the name by which 
they are generally known. This region answers pretty weU to the 
country of the Hiung-nu or Huns, and tribes of the same mode 
of life. Plate XVIII shows things from within the Siberian 
border. The plaque a and the cauldron b arc actually from the 
xxvm L 
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Minusinsk area, but might well have come from farther east. 
The others are from the south-east of Baikal; h, the gold piece 
from Verkhne-udinsk, I have already noticed; c, d, e, f, from 
Derestuy on the river Dzhida, are important because they were 
found by an archaeologist, Talko-Hryncewicz, nailed to coffins, 
but I do not think they are, as Sosnovski thinks, funeral furniture; 
they decorated their owner’s gear in life and followed him into 
his grave, just as did the Noin Ula carpets; with them were 
Wushu coins of the Han dynasty issued from ii8 b.c. This is 
important because there are no other cases of these things being 
found in a scientific excavation, or associated with anything 
that can be dated.®^ Particularly interesting is e because of its 
abstract linear design, curiously like Flamboyant work. Plaques 
with exactly the same design as c and d, but better preserved, 
have been found in Ordos, and I have used them to make my 
drawings of the Dzhida plaques more intelligible. The River 
Tola, with rock-engravings like g, is in the same district. 

The regular Ordos bronzes (also sometimes called Sui-Yiian, 
after the Chinese .province) are, apart from finds in Hungary 
and Bulgaria, the only examples of nomad art of which many 
specimens can be seen in western Europe (the Siberian and 
Scythic things being almost confined to Russian museums), and 
they have attracted much attention during the last thirty years. 
I can give several plates of them because Plates XIX and XX 
(from the British Museum Quarterly) have been lent me by the 
Authorities of the Museum: I have already used them in Anti¬ 
quaries Journal. These and PI. XXI show the close connexion of 
the style with what we have seen from Minusinsk (cf. PI. IX). 
I regret that I did not find room for a dagger nor for a cauldron, 
but the daggers and cauldrons are similar, and here we have 
knives, pole-tops, oblong plaques, curled beasts, hanging 
phalerae or mirrors (IX j and XXII c), and the extraordinarily 
varied animal heads and figures. The ornamental hooks seem to 
have developed in the eastern region. The variety of beasts is 
wonderful: the deer, though common, does not play the part he 
plays in Scythic art. The beak-head is remarkably like Scythic, 
e.g. XX. 14 is very close to one from the Seven Brothers.®^ The 
sky-line effect (PI. XXI a) is in principle like what we found at 
Novocherkassk. The first Ordos plaque was published by Fdng 
Yun-p'eng in Kin (or Chin) Shih So (1822) among his foreign 
coins. His rough block (PI. XXI l) is almost exactly like one of 
the two specimens Mr. Louis Clarke gave the British Museum 
in 1916.®^ 
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This piece alone would tell us that we have to do with cheap 
imitations of the Siberian gold plaques; the place of the stones, 
as XVIII A and c show, was taken by pear-shaped hoUows, 
perhaps meant for some colourable but perishable composition. 
I feel that on the whole the things, made at first by subjugated 
metal-workers and afterwards by Chinese, are mere mass pro¬ 
duction, and have been rated too high. It is, however, only fair 
to remember that there may have been rich tombs with good 
work, but that these have not been found; isolated examples like 
the pole-tops XXI c and d are certainly vigorous, and the little 
animals have a certain charm. Even such a queer thing as 
XXI M with its strange array of heads has decorative quality. 
But there is also degeneration, comparable to the hind quarters 
on PI. XII, e.g. in XXI k a fox’s head flanked by rosettes has 
become quite unintelligible to make the units of a belt. I ought 
to add that, just as there are a few Siberian plaques with human 
figures, so there are a few Ordos plaques, but less elaborate.*® 

The question of date must depend, as in the west, on the cor¬ 
relation of the nomad things with those of settled people whose 
products are known: in this case with the Chinese. I am inclined 
to date the earliest pieces farther and farther back: this agrees 
with the dates assigned by Teploukhov and Kiselev, on rather 
vague grounds, to the Tagar culture in central Siberia, that is, 
somewhere from about the sixth century. This is, I think, a good 
deal earlier than Ordos has been put hitherto, but it would give 
time for the knife to become the cash knife and be coined before 
the ending of the Ch'i state in the third century. Up to now the 
earliest date is ‘not later than the fourth century’, suggested by 
Ame for the only complete grave-group of which I know. The 
great trouble about Ordos things is that they are all chance 
finds. But this group is obviously an early one, whereas on 
PI. XXII A we have an unpublished Chinese cauldron of the 
phase called by Professor Yetts ‘the Third’ and by the Swedes 
the Huai style, which hardly survived the fourth century. Its 
handles are absolutely like Ordos bronzes, such as XXII b, and 
it must have been made by the Chinese who worked for the 
nomads; and such pieces by no means come soon in the Ordos 
style, which must therefore go back to earlier generations. The 
cauldron belonged to the late Mr. L. Wannieck in 1929; I do 
not know what has become of it. 

Just as the Greeks spoilt the Scythic style in the West, so 
the Chinese tended to make things more and more after their 
own fashion until we get belt-plates actually bearing Chinese 
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characters, e.g. XXII d. The Chinese craftsman has seen in an 
antlered beast in the nomad style a representation of the many¬ 
headed T'ien huang, Sky Emperor of Chinese mythology, and 
has labelled it accordingly. We might be inclined to see in it the 
beast in Revelations, as he appears in thirteenth-century Apoca¬ 
lypses. The design is essentially nomadic, and we get something 
like it so far away as Perm, e.g. PI. XXIV k. Professor Pelliot®’’ 
puts this piece in the time of the Six Dynasties, from the third 
century a.d. This seems to me about the lower limit, but Dr. 
Salmony believes that Ordos bronzes went on until the twelfth.*® 
By that time it appears to me that in most of northern Asia the 
nomad style had been superseded by derivatives of Islamic art, 
and in its eastern region by Chinese. Bronze plaques were 
indeed still produced; many bear crosses and birds, perhaps 
Nestorian symbols, but their style is entirely different.®’ 

Salmony’s contention would be absolutely proved if it could 
be ascertained that the inscription on such a piece as XXII c is 
original, for it is in the characters used by the Hsi-hsia or Tangut 
who flourished from a.d. 1004 to 1226. But I believe that these 
were engraved subsequently: these things are found on the sur¬ 
face of the steppe, and Tanguts may have picked them up and 
engraved them for their own use. The deer c" on the reverse 
cannot be separated from the rock-carvings, which XVIII o 
illustrates inadequately, and these must be before the time of the 
conquest by the Turks, whose engravings occasionally overlie 
them.” It is unfortunate that the Tangut inscription has not 
been read; some progress has been made with Tangut since 
Deveria called attention to it,’* but no one has managed this. 

That the rich Siberian plaques with gold and turquoises had 
penetrated to the Chinese and excited them to imitation is 
shown by XXII e, a buckle from Lo Lang, the Chinese colony 
in Korea, of the first centuries a.d.’* The filiation is obvious. 
There is also a Chinese jade plaque on which, under elaborate 
curls, we can trace the scene of a carnivore attacking a deer.’^ I 
have already pointed out that Iranian influence had reached the 
Chinese much earlier, and given as an example the vase (PI. XV 
D*> *) published by Professor Yetts and assigned by him to 482 
b.c .^3 The resemblance to the Duvamli vase b very close and the 
handles are clearly derived from Persia. That of Mr. Loo’s vase 
PI. XV E has the horns of the Persepolitan lion-griffin.’* I need 
not discuss, what is generally accepted, that the Chinese in the 
fourth century b.c. adopted from the nomads new tactics, new 
equipment, and new dress, all ultimately derived from the area 
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north of Iran and bringing with them new art-motives and a 
new spirit which marks the time of the Ch'in and Han Dynasties. 

It must have been from a home in eastern Asia that another 
variety of the nomad style originated, though we cannot yet 
locate it. When the Huns in the fourth century reached Europe 
they no longer used the Ordos style but had adopted a fashion 
of geometrical decoration with mostly rectilinear stone settings 
nearly alUed to that found among the Goths and Alans.®® But 
the Avars who in the sixth century settled in Hungary, left in 
their graves gear, especially strap-ends and belt decorations, in 
which we can trace a survival of Graeco-Scythic style.^® History 
tells us that these people came from upper Asia, and this is con¬ 
firmed by their physical type, unmistakably Mongol.®^ Their 
point of departure must have been far to the east, because 
related things have turned up in Korea and even Japan.®® I ask 
you to compare on PI. XXIII a, b, c with d, e, f, g, especially 
the belt-links made up of a rectangular element and a pointed 
plate joined by a hinge. Beside the scrollwork which invades late 
nomad art we have late Hellenistic griffins and beast combats, 
but these are more like the earlier Scythic than the later Iranized 
style. Even the sloping cut seems to have survived. On their 
way a few pieces were dropped in western Siberia and Russia, 
but, as I have said, where they came from we do not yet know. 
In Hungary, as shown by XXIII i, they must have played some 
part in forming the Germanic Style II.®® 

The style that the Magyars themselves brought from Levedia 
and farther east,*®® when they occupied their present country, still 
shows fainter survivals of the old nomads’ art, but I have not 
space to deal with them here.*®* 

I seem to trace last Asiatic vestiges of the beast style in some 
plaques for sewing on to clothes used by the Hakas, ancestors of 
the Kirghiz, who had a strong kingdom on the Yenisei in the 
sixth and seventh centuries a.d. Under obvious Sasanian and 
Chinese features there appears to have lived on something of the 
nomad feeling for the representation of animals.*®^ There are 
similar faint survivals in things from north-eastern Tibet. *®^ 

I have already said that the arts of the later nomads, Turks of 
various sorts and Mongols, no longer show direct traces of the 
older art; their wants were supplied by importations of Chinese 
things, or things of Islamic style from Chorasmia or Iran. 
Sasanian art in its monuments and silver-work mostly avoids siny- 
thing of the kind, but the textiles retain traces in the treatment of 
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shoulders and hips, though again these may derive from Achae- 
menian practice; still the spiral comes back, though sometimes 
in modified shape. It is still applied in Indian art.’"’^ Notable 
examples are the splendid cauldrons which mostly come from 
Daghestan*®^ and, most astonishing, such a piece as the combat 
of a hon and a camel, quite in the Siberian spirit, that adorns the 
coronation mantle made in Palermo for Roger II of Sicily in 
A.H. 528 = A.D. 1133, taken over by the Holy Roman Empire, 
repaired for the use of Charles V, and recently transferred from 
Vienna to Nuremberg in case a use for it should occur to Hitler. 

I must now go right back in time and deal with Scythian and 
Sarmatian influence in the West. In the north-east of Russia 
there was another ‘poor relation’ centring at Anan’ino in Perm;*°^ 
it may even go back to the primitive Arctic culture of which I 
spoke at the very beginning, and again it has original points in 
common with the Minusinsk, with which it was connected 
through western Siberia.*®’ We may put its beginning about 
600 B.C., perhaps even earlier, but in its later stages it was no 
doubt directly influenced by the Scyths in South Russia. The 
Siberian kinship is illustrated by the knife, PL XXIV e (very 
primitive), the daggers a and f, the pick j; the Scythian by the 
sword-haft d, the quiver-mount g (cf PI. X e), the curled beast 
H (just like PI. XI a), the beak-head i, and the degenerate m 
recalls both. The remarkable axe c from Pinega, far to the 
north*®® (two or three more are known), looks to me like a native 
development of the old beast-headed axes under the influence of 
more advanced neighbours; we get the same head in bone 
in L. 

After our era extraordinary things happened in Perm. The 
deer’s antlers develop into monstrous vipers or into a congeries 
of heads and necks. There is a tendency to repetition, and 
finally the antlers have become a procession of quasi-human 
figures (PI. XXIV k). We saw something of the kind in Ordos, 
as on PI. XXII d. The curled beast remained more reasonable. 
But in these things we are getting something curiously like Style 
I in the Germanic beast-style. In spite of the demurrer from our 
Honorary Fellow Dr. Shetelig,*®® there ought to be some con¬ 
nexion, but I admit difficulties of time and place. We must, 
however, remember that Goths and Heruli spent long in Russia 
and extended far to the east and north. Other things are more 
like Style II; PI. XXVII b* and b* may be a mere chance; but it 
is a queer coincidence that a style almost exactly like the last 
German beast-style survived in the manuscripts of north-east 
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Russia even to the thirteenth century, it seems endemic in that 
region. 

Now in following up this question of the influence of Scythic 
art upon its neighbours in the West the sign which helps most is 
the curl upon shoulders and haunches or other joints. Though 
we do not find it on the Kostromskdya deer or Kelermes lioness, 
I am not sure that it was not original to the style, one of the 
things it had in common with the very Far East, for we find it in 
Chinese art at least from the time of the early Chou—one in¬ 
scribed example dates from the reign of Chao Wang b.c. 1052- 
1002,”* much too early for influence from western Asia—and on 
Shang bronzes there are creatures that remind me of PI. XVIII g. 
But I think that with the Iranian influence coming through 
the nomads there was a new influx of curls exemplified by the 
handles of PI. XV d, e, or else the curl may have come to the Scy¬ 
thians from south-west Asia, as one form of the emphasis laid on 
projecting muscles by the art of that region and transmitted 
to archaic Greek art.**^ Anyway it suited the nomads’ taste, and 
the men who worked for them put it in: one may distinguish the 
little joint curls as on Pis. II, III i, XXV a, c, and the complete 
S as on Pis. Ill i, XII e^, XXV a, from the bolder shoulder 
or hip curl as on Pis. IX l, XVIII g, XXII a-c*, XXV b, d. 
There is also a peculiar curl in the ear, Pis. IX j, XXIV c. PI. 
XXV exhibits the way these motives are applied by the different 
foreign craftsmen working for the Scyths but not quite amenable 
to their taste: a, from Elizavetovskaya in the Don Delta, shows 
the ‘Assyrian’ workman conforming more to the native wishes 
than we find on the Kelermes things (PI. XIII); XXVc the cup 
from Kul Oba is native in shape (such is found in most rich 
Scythic tombs, and the form was made in pottery ),**3 but its 
animals are distinctly more Greek than the earlier bone piece 
from Taman with similar little curls (PI. Ill i); d, which is from 
the Oxus Treasure, has a curl or rather circle at the base of the 
wing. The Iranian workmen preferred a closed figure, a pear, 
a circle or the ‘dot and comma’ pattern, but the animals’ heads 
are rather Siberian. The pole-top b from Chmyreva is almost 
purely Scythic, with the slanting cut in- the antlers, but Greek 
influence is doing it no good. 

After this, can we doubt that the Kelts somehow got their 
curls from the nomads?**^ The beast to the right (PI. XXVI a), 
the handle of one of the Bouzonville ewers of the fifth to fourth 
century b.c., has the curl on his shoulder and the form of ear we 
meet in Siberia and China.**® And there is no big gap in time. 
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for the Scyths who penetrated as far as Zala county in Hungary 
must have touched the Kelts. It has been suggested that this 
detail comes with the strong tide of Greek influence from Itzily,”^ 
but the spirit of it is much too close to the Scythic, and the same 
applies to the fibula (b) from Parsberg in the Upper Palatinate 
of about the same date. I am indebted to Professor Jacobsthal 
for calling my attention to this piece and sending me a 
photograph. 

Whether there is continuity of tradition between these early 
pieces and the later it is very hard to say. I have a strong belief 
in old forms surviving in out-of-the-way corners and coming 
again into favour. However it may have been transmitted, it is 
difficult to disbelieve in some connexion between the Scytho- 
Siberian creatures with curls and other motives on their bodies 
and the deer on the Lullingstone bowl (d) which our Fellow Mr. 
Kendrick regards as sub-Roman British work of the fifth or sixth 
century a.d.”^ xhe other examples cannot be divorced from 
Germanic Style II. The calf from the Book of Durrow (e) is 
a clear case, and David’s harp and chair (f), with the beasts’ 
curls and ears, are most Siberian looking. As to the queer thing 
from Innisfallen (c) I do not know what to make of it. It has 
been described as a cock, but I should call it a gallinaceous fish."® 
It reminds me so of the Verkhne-udinsk plaque (PI. XVIII h) 
that I could not resist putting it in. 

The resemblances between nomad art and Style II of the 
Teutonic peoples are more striking than in the case of Style I. Of 
the pairs I have set out on PI. XXVII any one may be a coin¬ 
cidence, but the effect of them all together is cumulative. Of 
the technique of flat inlay, the development of which in South 
Russia from the polychrome Sarmatian style carried further by 
the half-Greek, half-Iranian craftsmen of Panticapaeum, and 
handed on through the Goths to the other Teutons, has been so 
well treated by our Fellows Mr. Dalton and Professor Rostovtsev, 
I need say so more here."*’ This technique did not lend itself to 
curls, so that it kept to the pear-shaped patches on the shoulders 
and hips. The bird (a>) from Sutton Hoo is wonderfully like 
that from the Seven Brothers (a^), and there must be a common 
tradition in spite of the thousand years difference in date. The 
Ordos piece (a^) is not really a bird, but must be a cousin. 

The motive called sometimes ‘Daniel in the Lions’ Den*, a 
man flanked by two beasts (b*), is common in Merovingian art 
and its origin is obscure. The piece from Perm (jb*) has de¬ 
veloped out of a spread eagle, perhaps going back to such a 
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thing as Melgunov’s (XI d), through a group which suggests the 
Ganymede myth, contaminated with such things as XXIV k. 
The final resemblance is probably due to chance convergence. 

The beak-heads from Vimose and Yudina (cJ> are, I think, 
really the same thing; the strange brow strip in c* appears to me 
to be a misunderstanding of the cere, always so prominent in 
nomad art. 

The pieces marked d are a kind of reduplication of the beast 
with his head turned back over his shoulder of which I have 
shown many examples, influenced by the love of making all 
ends into heads. 

The creatures marked e are sJmost the farthest apart in space 
if not in time, but their curls and the way they hold their heads 
have something in common. 

The motive of three or four protomae issuing from a central 
roundel is common in Scythic art; the best example is from 
Krasnokutsk,'^' but this one from Craiova which produced the 
back-legs PI. XII d^, e^, is almost as good and there are many 
analogies in Germanic art, some closer than the one I have 
given. Note in this one the exaggerated cere. 

The remaining piece (g*) belongs to Style I; it flanks the foot 
of the elaborate fibula from Gummersmark in Denmark, but 
the attitude and the pear-shaped patches certainly recall such 
beasts as those on the bracelet from Novocherkassk (g*). This 
crouching beast certainly passed from one art to the other; it is 
not, as has been thought, a Roman lion. 

So the Anglian Great Beast bears in his body the marks of his 
distant origin, just as do the Chinese beasts influenced by what 
we call the East, but what the Middle Kingdom calls the West. 
It is not therefore pure coincidence that on PI. XXVIII 
a brick from a Chinese tomb of the Wei Dynasty should oddly 
resemble the familiar Viking relief from St. Paul’s Churchyard 
in London. 
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Certain bibliographies (mostly in Class II below) register between them the 
literature of our subject down to about 1929; accordingly I do not repeat 
titles of works included in these, unless I make direct reference to them or feel 
that their importance forbids me to omit them. From 1929, without aiming 
at completeness, I include most of what has come my way. Such biblio¬ 
graphies are to be found in: Minns, Sc. and Gr., down to 1912; Ebert, 
SUdrussland im Alkrtum, down to 1921; Rostovtsev, Ir. and Gr., to 1921; Tall- 
gren, ESA. I, for 1918-26;Borovka, to 1927; Magnus,O. A.,*‘Bibliographical 
Index of Archaeological Literature published in USSR. 1918-1928’, Bulletin 
GAIMK. VIII, 1931, Pts. 4-7; Ebert, RLV. XIII, s.v. ‘Siidrussland’, to 1929, 
also other articles in RLV.; CAH. III. Minns, ‘The Scythians and Northern 
Nomads’; VII. Rostovtsev, ‘Bosporus’; XI. ‘Sarmatae and Parthians’; XII. 
L. Halphen, ‘The Barbarian Background’, Minns, Ant. J. X, 1930,22, Ordos 
to 1929; Rostovtsev, Sk. u. d. Bosp., to 1930 (mainly S. Russia and Hungary). 
Nor do I aim at completeness in the references that accompany my text, 
particularly in the case of objects which have been figured again and again, 
perhaps as much as twenty times; in making a selection perhaps the first 
publication, the best figure, and the most accessible should have been given, 
but it is difficult to be consistent. Most of the things of which I speak appear 
in KTR., Minns, Sc. and Gr., Rostovtsev, Ir. and Gr., Borovka, Ebert, RLV., 
CAH. I have used these well-known objects to illustrate my theme because by 
the nature of things they are the best examples. 

The abbreviations I use are mostly the customary ones, or else readily intel¬ 
ligible. In a few cases I have adopted a form which must be sought in classes 
I or II below. Items wholly or mostly in Russian are marked with an asterisk. 
The bibliography falls into three classes: 

I. Official publications and series giving accounts of excavations and 
their results, and containing articles upon them. 

II. General works dealing with the whole or a large part of our area. 

III. Books and articles on more limited themes classified according to 
subject. 
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(Fuller particulars down to 1912; Minns, Sc. and Gr. xxv-xxviii.) 

Antiquites du Bosphore Cimmirien, St. P. 1854, reissued smaller by S. Reinach, 
Paris, 1892. [ABC.] 

Compte Rendu de la Commission Impkiale Archeologique, St. P. 1859-1915, Russian 
from 1889. Index to the Supplements 1859-81 in Reinach, ABC. [CR.] 
Antiquitls de la Scythie d'Hirodote, St. P. 1866,1873, reckoned as Pts. i and 2 of 
MAR. [ASH.] 
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the Moscow Archaeological Soc. 1869-1911. 

It also produced its own *TrudJ called DrSvnosti (= Antiquities), 
1865-1916, and 

'‘^Materials for the Archaeology of the Caucasus^ XIX Pts., 1888-1916. 
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the History of Material Culture [GAIMK.], afterwards the Institute for the 
History of Material Culture [IIMK.] named after jV*. T, Marr, under the Academy 
of Sciences [AN.]. 
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capitalistic Societies) ^ monthly, 1931--5. 

* Index to the work of the GAIMK., 1921-35. L. 1936. 
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*Sovetskaya Arkheoldgiya, I-VII-, 1936-41- (French resumes). 

* Short Communications [Krdikie Soobshcheniya) , I-IX-, 1939-41-. 

'^Materidly iIssledovaniya po Arkheoldgii SSSR, [MaiSriaux et Recherches d'Archeo* 

logic de VUSSR,y French r^sum^s) I-, 1940-. 

*Vistnik Drevney Istorii [Revue d’Histoire Ancienne), Moscow, 1938-. Published 
by OGIZ. (Union of State Publishing) for SOTsEKGIZ (Social- 
economic State Publishing). 

The Seminarium Kondakovianum (Prag) published: Recueil, 1926; Annales, 
i-x, 1927-38 (mostly Russian); Zia/0iKd, A'—A', Prag, 1929-31 (Fr., 
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Revue des Arts Asiatiques^ Paris, 1924-. 

Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua, I-XII, Helsingfors, 1927-38. [ESA.] 

Wiener Beitrdge zur Kunst und Kunstgeschichte Asiens^ I-XI, Vienna, 1926-37, 

[WBA.] 

Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, 1-12, Stockholm, 1929-41. 

[BMFEA.] 

Occasional articles on my subject appear in any of the well-known archaeo¬ 
logical journals of western Europe. I would specially mention the yearly 
accounts of finds in the Archdologischer Anzeiger, and the excellent pictures 
appearing from time to time in the Illustrated London News, 
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Suomen Museo = Finskt Museum and Suomen Muistoyhdistyksen Aikakaus^ 
kirja == Finska Fomminnes Foreningens Tidskrift [SMYA.] Helsingfors. 
Archeologiai SrtesitS [Archaeological Reporter), Budapest. (Good rdsumds.) 
[AE.] 

Archaeologia Hungarica, I-XXIII, Budapest, 1926-39. (Text in Hungarian 
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JiXjSstiya (Btdletin) na Bitlgarskoto Arkheolcgichesko Druzkestvo {Society), I—VII, 
Sofia, 1910-1920, afterwards Izvistiya na B&lgarskiya Arkheologicheski 
InsHtut, I-X, 1922-38 (Bulgarian). 
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work in U.S.S.R. in American Anthropologist^ vols. 35-42. Am. J. Arch.^ 
41--44; Am. J. Sem. Lang., 52-57. Details in Antiquity, xiv, 1940, 404-26. 

II. GENERAL WORKS 

Kondakov, N. P., I. I. Tolstoy, S. Reinach, Antiquites de la Russie Meri- 
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Rostovtsev, M. I., Skythien und der Bosporus, I (mainly S. Russia and 
Hungary), Berlin, 1931, enlarged reissue oi'^Skifiya i Bdspor, L, 1925. 
(No pictures.) [Sk.u.d.B.] 

Cambridge Ancient History, Chapters by E. H. Minns, III. 187-205; M. I. 
Rostovtsev, VIII. 561-89, XL 91-104; L. Halphen, XII. 96-108 with 
many illustrations in Vol. Plates. I, III, V, v. y. [CAH.] 

Umehara Sueji, Kodai Hoppokei Bumbutsu no Kenkyo {Northern Region Art 
Investigation), Hoshino Sho Ten, Tokyo, 1938. Collection of articles 
dealing with N. Asia, Siberia, Mongolia, Korea. No English text. 
Many illustrations. Dedicated to E. H. M. 

Vernadski, G. V., Ancient Russia, New Haven, 1943, 1-203. 

III. a. Scythians and Sarmatians 

Farmak6vski, B. V., ♦'Archaic Period in S. Russia’, MAR. 34, 1914, 15-78. 

Ginters, V., Das Schwert der Skythen u. Sarmaten in Sudrussland, Berlin, 1928. 
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II-III B.C.), Sov. Arkh. I, 1936, 171-86. 
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- 'Monuments de la Culture Scythique entre le Volga ct Ics Monts 

Oural’, ESA. Ill, 1928, 25-62. 

LxJnin, B., ♦‘Tulskaya and Dakhovskaya near Maikop, 1935-6’ (Sarmatian 
Barrows IV-II b.c. Psalia copied from Olbian coin), Rev. d*Hist. Anc. 
i939» 3> 210-20. 

P6lovtseva, S., 'Une Tombe dc Roi Scythe* (Soldkha), Rev. Arch, 1914, 
164-90. 

Rau, Paul, ‘Die Graber d. friihen Eisenzeit im untercn Wolgagcbiet’, Mitt, 
d. Z^ntralmuseums d. WolgadeuUchen, 4. i, Pokrdvsk, 1929. 

Rabinovich, B., ♦‘The Date of certain Scythic Barrows on the Middle 
Dnicpr’ (Gerasimovka, SinyAvka, Glinishche, VI. c,), Sov, Arkh. I, 1936, 
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RLV, s,v. ‘Skythen’, XII. 230-50, and many find-sites, e.g. Ccrtoml^k, 
Kelerm^s, Krasnokdrsk, Kul Oba, Marlcyn, Melgundv, MerdiAny, 
Prokhorovka, SSrogdzy, Sieben Briider, Soldkha, Ul, Vettersfelde, 
Vordnei, 2 iirovka. 

Rostovtsev, M. L, ♦‘The Voronezh Silver Vessel’ (like Kul Oba), MAR, 
34 . 79 - 93 * 

-*‘Kurgan Finds in Orenburg Region, of the Epoch of Early and Late 

Hellenism’ (most important for Sarmatians), MAR, 37, 1918. 
ScHEFOLD, K., ‘Der Skythische Tierstil in Siidrussland’, ESA, XII. 1-78. 
SuLiMiRSKi, T., Scytowie na Z<^hodniem (west) Podolu^ Lw6w, 1936. 
ZakhArov, a. a., ‘Zaretski’s Excavations in Govt. Khar’kov’ (Likhachevka), 
ESA. VII. 59-81, 

b. Siberia 

Appelgren-Kivalo, H., Alt-Altaische Kunstdenkmaler (stone sculptures), 
Finnische Altertumsgesellschaft, Helsingfors, 1931. 

Aspelin, J. R., Aniiquites du Nord Finno-Ougrien (Finn.-Alt.), Helsingfors, 
1877-84. 

Gryaznov, M. P. and Schneider, E. R., *‘Ancient Sculptures of Minusinsk 
Steppe’, Materidly po Etnogrdfiiy L. IV. ii, 1929, 63-93. 

Kartsov, V. G., * Materials for the Arch, of Krasnoydrsk District^ Krasnoyarsk, 

1929* 

KfsELEV, S. V., *‘Soviet Archaeology of Siberia in the Metal Period’ (good 
summary), Rev. d'Hist. Anc. I (2), 1938, 228-43. 

-*‘The Tagdr Culture’, Trans. Saydn Expedition^ IV, 1928, 257-67. 

- ^Materials of the Arch. Exped. in Minusinsk Region^ ^928^ Minusinsk, 1929. 

Martin, F. R., UAge du Bronze au Musee de Minoussinsky Stockholm, 1893. 
Merhart, Gcro von, Bronzez^it am Jenissei, Wien, 1926. 

Radloff, W., Aus Sibirien, Lpzg., 1884. 

--♦‘Siberian Antiquities’, MAR. 3, 5, 15, 27, St. P., 1880-1902. 

Tallgren, a. M., Collection Tovostine, Helsingfors, 1917. 

-‘Inner Asiatic and Siberian Rock-pictures’, ESA. VIII, 1933, 175-210, 

-Art. ‘Sibirien’ in RLV. XII. 

TeploCkhov, S. a., ♦‘Ancient Burials in Minusinsk Region’, Mat. po Etn. 

III. 11,1927,57-112. 

-♦‘An Attempt to classify the Ancient Metal Cultures of Minusinsk’, ib. 

IV. ii, 1929, 41-62. (His diagrams reproduced in Salmony, Sino^Stberian 
Arty Pis. iii-iv and in Amer. Anthr. 35, 320.) 

Voyev6dski, M. V. and Gryaznov, M. P., ♦‘Wu-sun Cemeteries in Kirghiz 
SSR’ (III-I B.c. much plundered, no art), Rev. d^Hist. Anc. 3 (4), 1938, 
162-179. 

c. Altai 

I. Pazyrfk 

Gryaznov, M. P., * Prir 6 day 1929, ii. 971-84. 

-and Golomshtok, E., Am. J. Arch. XXXVII, 1933, 30-45, 21 ff., VI PI. 

- Pazyryk Kurgan (French translation), Acad. Sc. and Hermitage. L. 1937. 

Rudenko, S., *Comm. GAIMK. 1931, 2, Feb. 25-31. 

Moroenstern, S., ‘Les Fouilles de Pazyryk’, Rev. Arts As. X, 1936, 109-205. 
Best pictures in Umebara §§ 180-204, ff. 67-87,95-8. Gryaznov is preparing 
a full publication. 
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2 . Shibe 

Gryaznov, M. P., ^Chelovek, 1928, 2-4, 217-19. 

Umehara, §§ i68~8o, ff. 57-66. 

3. Katanda 

Radloff, W., Aus Sibirien, IL 103-9. 

ViDONOVA, E. S., *^Khaldt from Katanda’^ Hist, Mas, Moscow^ Miscellany 
{Sbdrnik), Willy 1939, 169-78. 

ZakhArov, a. a., ‘Antiquities of Katanda’, JRAL LV, 1925, 37-57* 

4. BerH 

Radloff, op. cit. no. 

Zakharov, ESA, III. 132-40. 

Other sites: Radloff, op. cit. 128; Zakharov, Ant, J, VI. 1926, 410-18. 

d. East of L. Baikal. Noin Ula. Ordos. Huns 

1. R, Dzkida, &c, 

Talko-Hryngewigz, J., * Trans, {Trudy) XII, R. Arch, Congress (Khar’kov), 
1902, I. 497 (Map). 

SpfxsYN, A. A., * 7 r. Imp, R, Arch. Soc.y Russian Section^ XII, 1901, 277-82. 

Werner, J., ‘Zur Stellung der Ordosbronzen’, ESA, IX, 1934, 259. 

SosNOVSKi, G. P., *‘The Derestuy Cemetery’, Problemyy V, 1935, 1-2, 168-76; 
cf. *‘irmovaya Pad’, Short Comm. IIMK. ii, 1939, 23. 

Bor6vka, G. I., *‘Arch. Invest, of middle course of R. Tola’, Northern 
Mongolia^ II. Ac. Sc. L. 1927. 

2. Noin Ula 

Bor6vka, G. I., Arch. Anz^ XLI, 1926, 341-68: Sc. Arty 73-4. 

Kozl6v, P. K., &c., ‘Short Reports of Expedition to N. Mongolia’, Acad, Sc. 
L. 1925. 

- III. Lond. NewSy i Aug. 1925, 225. 

Kummel, O., Chinesische Kunst, Brl. 1930, 438-58. 

TfKHONOv, N. P., "^Comm, GAIMK. 1931, i, p. 17. (Colour rendering of 
Trever, PI. i.) 

-^‘Technical Study of Materials in Noin Ula. Textiles’, Bull. GAIMK, 

XL 7-9, 1932. 

Trover, K. V., ‘Excavations in N. Mongolia’ (English text: best plates, 
2 in colour), Bull. GAIMK., in, 1932. 

Yetts, W. P., ‘Discoveries of the Kozlov Expedition’, Burlington Mag., Apr. 
1926. 

Innumerable reproductions of the textiles exist. 

3. Ordos 

(Bibliography to 1930, E. H. Minns, ‘Small Bronzes from N. Asia’, 
Ant. J. X, 1930, p. 22. I here omit some small items there catalogued: 
most of the works in deal with Ordos.) 

Andersson, j. G., ‘Hunting Magic in the Animal Style’, BMFEA. 4, 1932, 
221-317, Pis. i-xxxvi. 

-‘Selected Ordos Bronzes’, ib. 5, 1933, i43-54> Pis. i-xvi. 

Arne, T. J., ‘Die Datierung der Bronzezcit in China’, WBA. Ill, 1928, 58, 

-‘Die Funde von Luan Ping und Hsuan Hua’, BMFEA. 5, 155-75, 

Pis. I-XIV. 
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Egami N. and Mizuno S., Tnner Mongolia and the Region of the Great Wall’, 
II, §§ 204, 48 Pis. (Japanese, English summary), Archaeologia Orientalisy 
B. L Tokyo, 1935. 

FiNO YuN-p’feNG, Chin Shih So, 1822, ‘Chin.’ IV. 54. 

Griessmaier, V., ‘Sammlung Baron Eduard von der Heydt, Wien’, Sonder- 
publikation WBA, 1936. 

- ‘Entwickelungsfragen d. Ordos-Kunst’, Artibus Asiae^ VII, 1937, 

122-57. 

Hornblower, G. D., ‘Early Dragon Forms’, Man^ i933> 85; cf. 1936, 21. 

Janse, O., ‘Tubes et Boutons Cruciformes trouv(^s en Eurasie’, BMFEA. 4, 
1932, 187-221, PI. V. 

Koop, A. J., Early Chinese Bronzes^ London, 1924, Pis. 108-10. 

Loo, C. T., Exhibition of Chinese Arts, New York, 1941. 

Peluot, P., ‘Les Plaques de I’Empereur du Ciel’, BMFEA. 4, 1932, 115-16. 

Roerich, J. N., ‘The Animal Style among the Nomad Tribes of Northern 
Tibet’, IkuBikA f', Prague, 1930. 

Salmony, a., Sino-Siberian Art in the Collection of C. T. Loo, Paris, 1933. 

SiRi:N, O., A History of Early Chinese Art, II, London, 1930, pp. 23-31, Pis. 
18-30. 

TakAcs ZoltAn, ‘Some Irano-Hellenistic and Sino-Hunnic Art-forms’, Ost~ 
asiat. Zl* n.f. V. 4, 1929, 142-8. 

Umehara S., Sina Ko Do Sei Ka {Fine Flower of Old Chinese Yamanaka, 

Tokyo, 1933, Vol. VII, Pis. 112-34. 

4. Huns 

Bibliography in L. Halphen, ‘The Barbarian Background’, CAH. XII, 1939, 
96-107,738-40. 

Grig6riev, a. a., Investigation into the Hair of certain Nations of E. Siberia, 
Irkutsk, 1930. 

- * Analysis of the Hair of the Ballod Archaeological Collection, Irkutsk, 1930 

(Ballod found in N. Mongolia poor tombs like Noin Ula, i.e. of Huns; 
the hair is like that of Turks). 

InostrAntsev, K., *Khiinnu i Gtlnny (Hiung-nu and Huns), Leningrad Inst, of 
Or. Lang. 13, 1926. 

Lattimore, Owen, Inner Asian Frontiers of China, New York, 1940. 

McGovern, W. M., The Early Empires of Central Asia, Chapel Hill, 1939. 

Toll, N, P,, "^Skify i Gdnny, Prague, 1928, 

e. SCYTHS AND NoMADS IN THE WeST. AvARS 

1. Poland and Germany 

RLK XII. 230 and IX. PI. 203". 

FurtwAngler, A., ‘Der Goldfund von Vettersfelde’, XLIII. Winkelmanns^ 
festeprogramm, Brl., 1883, 

2. Hungary and Romania 

Hampel, J., AltertUmer d. friihen MA. in Ungarn, Braunschweig, 1905, was 
wrong in his classification and dating, though giving many pictures. 

Alf5ldi a., ‘Funde aus der Hunnenzeit u. ihrc ethnische Sonderung’, AH. 
IX, 1932. 

-‘Zur historischen Bestimmung der Avarenfundc’, ESA. IX, 1934, 285. 

Childe, V. Gordon, The Danube in Prehistory^ Oxford, 1929, 394-8. 
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Fettich NAndor, ‘Drachendarstellungen in Ungarlandischcn Dcnkm^lcrn’, 
AiS, XL, 1923--6, 157. 

-‘Die Tierkampfscene in der Nomadenkunst’, Recueil Kondakov^ Prague, 

1926, 81-92. 

-‘Das Kunstgewerbe der Avarcnzeit in Ungarn’, AH, I, 1926. 

-‘La Trouvaille Scythe de Zoldhalompuszta*, AH, III, 1928. 

-‘Das Tiermotiv der Parierstange des Schwertes aus Aldoboly’, Praeh, 

ZL XIX, 1928, 144. 

-‘Bronzeguss u. Nomadenkunst’, ZKu6iK<ft B', Prague, 1929. 

-‘Beitr. zum Enstehungsproblem des Altgermanischen II Stiles’, A^l, 

XLIII, 1929, 68, 328. 

-‘Neue Grabfunde von Reg 61 y’, IPEK. 1930, 77. 

- ‘Bestand d. Skythischen Altertiimer Ungarns’, in Rostovtsev, Sk, u, d, 

Bospor,, I. 1930, 494. 

-u. Rhe Gy., ‘Jutas u. Oskii, Zku6ikA A*, Prague, 1931. 

-‘Der Zweite Schatz von Szilagysomlyb’, AH, VIII, 1932. 

-‘Der Skythische Fund von Gartschinowo’, AH, XV, 1934. 

-et Marosi A., ‘Trouvailles Avares de Dunapentele’, AH, XVIII, 1936. 

-‘Die Metallkunst der Landnehmenden Ungarn’, AH, XXI, 1937. 

Gallus S. and HorvAth T., ‘Un Peuple Cavalier Prescythique en Hongrie’, 
Diss. Pannon. II, 9, Budapest, 1939. 

HorvAth T., ‘Die Avarischen Graberfelder von t)116 u. Kiskdros*, AH, 
XIX, 1935, 

Zakharov, A. A. u. W. Arendt, ‘Studia Levedica’, AH, XVI, 1934. 

Nestor, Ion, ‘Der Stand d. Vorgeschichtsforschung in Rumanien’, Ber, d, 
Rdm.-Germ, Komm, XXII, 1933, 141-51. 

ParvAn V., Getica, Bucarest, 1926, 1-40 (Romanian, Fr. summary). 

- Dacia, Cambridge, 1928, 35-73. 

Roska M., ‘Der Bestand der Skythischen Altertiimer Siebenbiirgens’, ESA, 
XI, 1932, 166-203. 

3. Bulgaria 

Bull, {IzvSstiya) Bulg, Arch, Soc, III. 2, 1913, 334 *(Radyuvene). 

-VI, 1916-18. B. Filov, ^‘Monuments of Thracian Art’, 1-56 (Brezovo, 

Panagyurishte, Bednyakovo, Radyuvene). 

Bull, Bulg, Arch, Institute, III, 1925, V. Dyakovich, 111-30, Filov, 233-34 
♦(Kukova Mogila, Duvanli). 

-IV, 1926-7, 27-60, B. Filov, *‘New Finds from Duvanli’. 

-VI, 1930-1,1-44, I. Velkov,* ‘Finds in Barrows at Duvanli’ (Bashova, 

Mushovitsa). 

-VII, 1932-3, 217-80, B. Filov, ♦‘New Thracian Graves at Duvanli’. 

All these finds are treated together in B. D. Filov, Die GrabhMgelnekropole bei 
Duvanlij in SUdbulgarien, Sofia, 1934. 

Bull, Bulg, Arch, Inst, XL i, 1937, i-i 16, B. Filov, *‘Domcd Tombs at Mezek’. 

Filov, B., ‘Ein “Skythischcs” Bronzcrelief aus Bulgarien’ (Garchinovo), ESA, 
IX, 197-205, cf. Fettich N. in AH, XV. 

Vulpe, Radu, VAge da fer dans les Regions Thraces de la Pininsule Balcanique^ 
Paris, 1930, 131-9. 

/. Perm and the Urals 

Bibliography, E. H. Minns, ‘Antiquities from N.E. Russia and Siberia', 
Ant. J. Ill, 1923, 52-60. 
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Aspelin (v. III. b,), 

Gorodtsov, V. A., ♦‘Hoard from the River Podcherema’ (NW. Urals), Sov, 
Arkh. II, 1937, 113-50. 

Tallgren, a. M., Collection Z^oussaUov^ I, II, Helsingfors, 1916, 1918. 

-‘L’fipoque dite d’Ananino dans la Russie Orientale’, SMTA, XXXI, 

1919- 

- ‘fitudes arch, sur la Russie Orientale durant Tancien Age de Fer’, 

ESA, VII, 1932, 7-31. 

-‘Die altpermische Pelzwarenperiode an der Pe^ora’, SMTA, XL. 1940, 

152-81. 

Tretyak6v, P. N. and others, * Archaeological Monuments of the Urals and Kama 
Region, Acad, of Sc. M. and L., 1940. 

Zbruev, a. V., *‘Anan’ino Cemetery’ (derived from Khvalynsk Culture 
c, 1000 B.G.), Sov, Arkh, II, 1937, 95-1 ii. 
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Andersson, J. G,, ‘Der Weg iiber die Steppen’, DMFEA, I, 1929, 143-63. 
Brehm, B., ‘Der Ursprung der Germanischen Tierornamentik’, in Der 
Norden in der bildenden Kunst Europas (Strzygowski Festschrift), Wien, 
1928, 37-95- 

Christian, V., ‘Vorderasiatische Vorlaufer des Eurasiatischen Tierstils’, 
WBA, XI, 1937, 11-36. 

Dalton, O. M., ‘On some points in the History of Inlaid Jewellery’, Archaeo- 
logia, LVIII, 237-74. 

-‘Sarmatian Ornaments from Kerch’, Ant, J, IV, 1924, 259-62, 

- The Treasure of the Oxus^^ London, 1926. 

Furtwangler, a., Der Goldfund von Vettersfelde^ 1883. 

Gluck, H., ‘Die Weltstellung der Tiirken in der Kunst’, WBA, II, 1927, 7-34. 
Janse, O., ‘L’Empire des Steppes et les Relations entre I’Europe et I’Extreme 
Orient dans I’Antiquit^’, Rev, Arts Asiat, IX, 1935, 9-26. 

Kondakov, N. P., ''^Sketches and Notes on the History of Medieval Art, Prague, 

1929^ 

Manchen-Helfen, O., ‘DieTr^er des Tierstils im Osten’, WBA. IX, 1934, 
61. 

Muth, G. F., Stilprinzipien der primitiven Tierornamentik bei Chinesen u, Ger- 
manen, Lpzg., 1911. 

PiGTON, Harold L., Early German Art, London, 1939, 1-32. 

Rostovtsev, M. L, *‘Sarmatian and Indo-Scythian Antiquities’ (Fr. r6s.), 
Recueil Kondakov, Prague, 1926, 237-58. 

- The Animal Style in S. Russia and China, Princeton, 1929. 

-‘Le Centre de I’Asie, la Russie, la Chine et le Style Animal’, IkuOikA 

Prague, 1929. 

-‘The Great Hero of Middle Asia and his Exploits’, Artibus Asiae, V, 

1932, 99-117- 

-‘Some new Aspects of Iranian Art’, Ann. Sem. Kund. VI, 1933, 161-86. 

Strzygowski, J., Altai-lran u. Vblkerwanderung, Lpzg., 1917. 

TakAgs ZoltAn, ‘Chinesisch-Hunnische Kunstformen’, Bull. Bvlg, Arch. Inst. 
Ill, 1925, 195-229. 

Waidhauer, O., ‘Skythische Kunst’, Pantiieon, 1932, 406, 
xxvm N 
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30. Rostovtsev, Ir. and Gr, v. 4; Schefold, 7, f. i. 
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1901; Khanenko, B. I. and V. I, Antiquities of the Dntpr Region^ Kiev, 
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Sculpture Bab, et Ass, au British Museuniy Paris, 1928, PI. xviii. 

36. Grakov, B., ‘Monuments de la Culture Scythique entre le Volga et les 
Monts Oural’, ESA, III, 1928, 25-62, esp. 54, f. 38: Tallgren, A. M., 
Ib. XI, 1937, 47-68, ‘Portable Altars’. 

37. Gryaznov-Golomshtok, 36, f. 8. 

38. Strzygowski, J., Asiens Bildende Kunsty Augsburg, 135, f. i tg. 
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kunst in China’, WBA, XI, 1937, p. 32. 
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41. Teploiikhov, S. A., ‘Ancient Burials’. 

42. Farmakovski, B. V., in MAR, 34, Pis. xin, xiv; T. Sulimirski, Scytowicy 
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43. Gryaznov, M. P., ‘The Kazakstan Focus of Bronze Culture’, Kazakiy III, 
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44. Zakharov, A. A., ESA, VII, p. 69, f. 12. 

45. Fettich Ndndor, ‘Garcsinovo’, AH. XV. 48-9, Pis. ix-xiii. 
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WARTON LECTURE ON ENGLISH POETRY 
ROMANTIC POETRY AND THE FINE ARTS 
By EDMUND BLUNDEN 
Read 4 March 1942 

I T is now a hundred years since a Graduate of Oxford was 
putting the finishing touches to his extensive and high- 
spirited proclamation called ‘Modern Painters’. Very early in 
its pages he asserted that ‘painting, or art generally, as such, 
with all its technicalities, difficulties and particular ends, is 
nothing but a noble and expressive language, invaluable as the 
vehicle of thought, but by itself, nothing’. A paragraph or two 
later, he attempted to make his meaning plainer by describing 
a painting of E. Landseer’s: ‘Take, for instance, one of the most 
perfect poems or pictures (I use the word as synonymous) which 
modern times have seen: the “Old Shepherd’s chief-mourner”. 
Here the exquisite execution of the glossy and crisp hair of the 
dog, the bright sharp touching of the green bough beside it, 
the clear painting of the wood of the coffin and the folds of the 
blanket, are language—language clear and expressive in the 
highest degree.’ 

Ruskin fills out his description of the picture, and goes on 
thinking over his formula; but here is enough to introduce the 
background of the present short study—that feeling, if not a 
reasoned critical doctrine, of common ground between the arts 
and literature, which had been increasing since the times of 
Johnson and Reynolds. It had emerged before 1842 in many 
forms, and the signs of its abundance may soon be noticed by 
one who reads not only the art-criticism of the period but the 
reviews of books; before Ruskin’s maturity, or twenty-third year, 
a critical speech much like his had become fluent. One man 
would signify the art of Charles Lamb in ‘Elia’ as resembling 
(and that even in technical respects) that of John Zoffany and 
his portrait groups. Another would glance at ‘the green stillness 
of a Clare’ as though that village minstrel were indeed of the 
same profession as his friend de Wint. To ayounger poet, George 
Crabbe was ‘though Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best’; and 
a prose admirer wrote of the ‘Lover’s Journey’, ‘This picture of a 
fen is what few other artists would have thought of attempting, 
and no other than Mr. Crabbe could possibly have executed.’ 
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Hazlitt distinguishes a little: ‘He paints in words instead of 
colours: there is no other difference. As Mr. Crabbe is not a 
painter, only because he does not use a brush and colours, so 
he is for the most part a poet, only because he writes in lines of 
ten syllables.’ Of the metrical romances of Scott, Hazlitt says, 
‘The poet’s figures might be compared to old tapestries copied 
on the finest velvet:—they are not like Raphael’s Cartoons, but 
they are very like Mr. Westall’s drawings, which accompany 
and are intended to illustrate them.’ 

Perhaps a few more of these preliminary instances may be 
allowed me. Blake introduced his book ‘Jerusalem’ as if opening 
a gallery: ‘After my three years’ slumber on the banks of the 
ocean, I again display my giant forms to the public.’ Words¬ 
worth ventured to define the continuous scheme of his poetical 
works in the figure of‘a Gothic church’ with its ante-chapel and 
all ‘the little Cells, Oratories, and Sepulchral Recesses, ordinarily 
included in those Edifices’. We should perhaps have thought of 
the effusions of Thomas Moore as too airy and light to draw 
from Talfourd the figure, ‘Clay and gold, subjected to his easy 
inimitable hand, are wrought into shapes, so pleasingly fantastic, 
that the difference of the subject is lost in the fineness of the 
workmanship’. 

Apart from the soundness or unsoundness of the connexion 
between art and letters affirmed by Ruskin, such examples of 
innumerable passages suggesting it and bringing together the 
literary master, the painter, sculptor, architect, and others sketch 
the flourishing of an enthusiasm which had not been so vivid 
in our preceding annals, and which has not the same vitality 
now. To determine its origins, to consider it as a European 
subject would exceed my powers and the limits of a single 
lecture; yet we may look at its career, opportunities, and effects 
—above all, its effects on the English poetry we have inherited— 
with something more of detail. From Ruskin, speaking at the 
close of the true Romantic period, we have heard of it already; 
let us have a word also from his contemporary art-critic 
Thackeray. ‘Government should endow a college for painters, 
where they may receive the benefits of a good literary education, 
without which artists will never prosper.’ The implication may 
have been merited; but, from the other side of the case, it can 
be claimed that writers had been distinctly energetic in acquir¬ 
ing an education among the fine arts. 

Is not the best point of view from which to survey the 
Romantic period in England perhaps the middle of it—the half- 
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way mark between the youth and age of Wordsworth? If it is, 
the decade from 1810 is to be dwelt upon. In that year the 
editor of The Examiner, a Sunday paper taken by those who 
believed in liberal ideas political and cultural, was courageous 
enough to start but not rich enough to sustain another periodi¬ 
cal: The Reflector, a Quarterly Magazine, on Subjects of Philo¬ 
sophy, Politics, and the Liberal Arts. It is not clear that a 
painter or a sculptor was among the main contributors, but the 
scope of the publication as shown in the title, and emphasized 
in the prospectus, was not reduced during the Reflector’s short 
campaign. It was in this quarterly that Charles Lamb printed 
his much-quoted tribute to ‘The Genius and Character of 
Hogarth’, overwhelming the common notion that since Hogarth 
took low life as his subject he could not be numbered with the 
highest artists. In the Reflector’s drab-looking pages the zeal of 
an enlightened minority still glows: such Englishmen as were 
eager for their country’s good would look to the condition of 
her arts. Winckelmann indeed, described as ‘a Prussian by birth 
and education’, had said that a taste for them would always be 
wanting in England, from the nature of the climate; but since 
he had said so, the English school of painting had arisen to 
contradict him. The Reflector called on the patriotic to enjoy 
and promote this new subject; the Reflector was profoundly per¬ 
suaded that the fine arts were a national necessity, and that 
even in a period of war none but a bad government would 
neglect them. 

Leigh Hunt (for he was the Reflector in chief) soon gave a 
demonstration of the aesthetic vigilance which he was recom¬ 
mending to Reformists. His announced intention was ‘to do 
what little [an unprofessional critic] can towards giving painting 
and sculpture their due share in the social honours of poetry, 
and making them current in books, in discourse and in general 
admiration’. Accordingly he characterized a number of British 
painters and architects, with notices of some of their works; 
within a few lines we have him (not waiting for Ruskin) extolling 
Turner as ‘our first landscape-painter’, and dispraising Soane’s 
Bank of England—an edifice which he thinks ‘has the air of a 
mausoleum, as if its builder intended to be ironical on our 
departed gold’. The article, in length a handbook, might de¬ 
serve exhumation because of its materials for the history of 
British painting alone; regarded as a reflection of the themes 
under discussion when Leigh Hunt’s circle of friends assembled, 
it has an attraction for the historian of our poetry too. To that 
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circle there would soon be coming Byron (who was not always 
as cross with Hunt as he became in Italy with Hunt, Mrs. Hunt, 
seven small children, and a vague moral responsibility); P. B. 
Shelley; and John Keats. 

Of all ‘young ardent souls’ who between the dates i8io and 
1820 were rapidly gathering to themselves the intellectual life 
around them, John Keats is to-day the beloved and celebrated 
example. His poems have made him so; in his letters as well, 
in the records of him made by his intimate friends, it has long 
since been discerned with delight what a quick, unresting, deter¬ 
mined intelligence distinguished him. Of a gay and merry 
fancy, ‘rhodomontade’ even, he did not waste much time before 
he recognized in poetry a life-work, to be founded not in capri¬ 
cious occasional felicities but in a fully educated mind. Even 
from his schooldays Keats set a just value on the riches of the 
library, of the great musicians, of lesser ones too; he rejoiced in 
Arne and in Moore’s ‘Irish Melodies’. His rare radiance as he 
explored the world of fable for the first time is not forgotten, 
and in studying such fine books as Tooke’s ‘Pantheon’ and 
Spence’s ‘Polymetis’ he lighted upon engravings which im¬ 
pressed him with their bold sculptural figures, groups, and pro¬ 
cessions. Sir Sidney Colvin has traced some of his later poetic 
imagery to Spence, of whom in all this matter more might be 
said. The sub-title of his book (1747) by itself gives a strong 
enough lead to an inquiring spirit: ‘An Enquiry concerning the 
Agreement between the Works of the Roman Poets, and the 
Remains of the Antient Artists.’ For all this, it was not until 
Keats returned to London as a young man with a modest 
independence that he truly and freely submitted his mind to 
the fine arts. 

He then entered, with the vehemence native to him, a social 
world in which those arts had become very fashionable. The 
example of George the Third had been followed by a number 
of opulent and observant patrons—not enough of them, no 
doubt; still, not a few. The national interest appeared also in 
the honouring of our statesmen and heroes with monuments: 
‘hero after hero crowned his life with glory, and vote after vote 
showered affluence on the sculptors’. To quote the Reflector 
again, ‘Our Water-colour Exhibitions are daily crowded with 
ladies who go there to study and to criticize, as our students do 
to the others.’ Even Miss Linwood’s exhibitions of old masters 
facsimiled in needlework were dutifully visited, as Thackeray 
recalled rather morbidly long afterwards—^though dear Miss 
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Mitford gives a very different account of them. The production 
of handsomely embellished books and of all kinds of engravings 
and prints was going on apace; now came Ackermann. If one 
took the chances, private collections of art were accessible— 
though the National Gallery was a few years ahead and beyond 
the span of Keats. More immediately in his track was what he 
found at the house of his new friend and admirer who edited 
lately the Reflector and still the Examiner. 

There Keats was lodged in a little room containing, to him 
at that hour, infinite riches, and inspiring him to an adventurous 
and prophetic poem called ‘Sleep and Poetry’. The array of 
busts, casts, prints, and drawings in Hunt’s study may not have 
been a remarkable collection by itself; the items are in part 
identified by Colvin; but it was a momentous gift to the imagina¬ 
tion of the boy who was yet to write of the early gods as one 
who saw with his own eyes. Keats lay awake in ‘pleasure’s 
temple’ viewing the ‘cold and sacred busts’ of the mighty dead; 
the presentment of fauns and satyrs, of worshipping nymphs, of 
Diana and her company, of Petrarch and Laura with Poetry 
hovering over them; and these and others filled him with such 
wonder at the romance of beauty that he did not sleep that night. 
The episode is familiar to us, but it stands out undiminished. 

It was not long before the house of Leigh Hunt opened 
Keats’s way to a similar stirring experience. Here he met a 
painter who had been engaged for several years in what he saw 
as a tremendous crusade for the arts in England. We have no 
such man to-day, nor perhaps could Nature ever duplicate 
Benjamin Robert Haydon. The age of Blake, of Cobbett, of 
Nash and the Prince Regent himself had its peculiar combina¬ 
tion of greatness and queerness, and this half-genius was true to 
the time. When Keats met him, Haydon was at the top of his 
High Art excitement; in 1815 he had written in his Journal, 
‘Never have I had such irresistible and perpetual urgings of 
future greatness. . . . While I was painting, walking or thinking, 
beaming flashes of energy followed and impressed me.’ The 
passion of this strange creature for the ancient sculptured 
marbles rescued from probable destruction by the Earl of Elgin 
and finally deposited in the British Museum had had its triumph; 
and one after another immense forms of his own, originated 
through scriptural or classical story, set him upon producing 
canvasses of startling extent, colour, and anatomy. It was not 
the Haydon whom later on George Borrow could so easily 
reduce to absurdity that Keats now discovered. For his part 
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Haydon felt that destiny had brought him this marvellous boy: he 
was ‘amazingly interested by his prematurity of intellectual and 
poetical power’. Life became itself mythological: Keats’s ‘eye 
had an inward look, perfectly divine, like a Delphian priestess 
who saw visions’. In short, ‘we became extremely intimate. He 
visited my painting-room at all times and at all times was welcome.’ 

What a room it was! It resounded with the strenuous labours 
of a new world; it looked the part; you could almost see the 
True Principles slaving away to revive the ancient state of uni¬ 
versal genius in a triumphant England. And Haydon was now 
proceeding with perhaps the most momentous of all his paint¬ 
ings. ‘Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem’ began, to use the painter’s 
own impression, to tower over the whole scene. Keats was there 
when the ‘immortal evening’ took place, with Wordsworth, and 
Lamb, and the poet Ritchie just off to explore the Sahara, and 
the luckless literary stamp-controller whose phrenological de¬ 
velopment Lamb so loudly pleaded to investigate. ‘It was a 
night’, Haydon thought, ‘worthy of the Elizabethan age, and 
my solemn Jerusalem flashing up by the flame of the fire, with 
Christ hanging over us like a vision, all made up a picture which 
will long glow upon 

that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.’ 

Not only in the painting-room of course did Haydon confront 
Keats’s sensibilities with High Art. He marched him along, like 
all the others, to contemplate the Elgin Marbles, and Keats 
responded with two sonnets which seem like a courteous appeal 
against being hurried. 

Haydon, forgive me that I cannot speak 
Definitively of these mighty things. 

But the magic had worked, as some other lines in these Sonnets 
reveal: Keats felt from 

these wonders a most dizzy pain, 

That mingles Grecian grandeur with the rude 
Wasting of old Time—with a billowy main— 

A sun—a shadow of a magnitude. 

As for the whole measure of Haydon’s force and rage—one 
almost wants to say his horse-power—Keats had spoken in 
another sonnet beginning 

Great spirits now on earth are sojourning, 

and echoing to ‘the hum of mighty workings’. But everybody 
wrote his sonnet to Raffaelle Benjamin Robert Haydon (no^R.A.}. 
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Another association of Keats with the world of art in his day 
belongs rather to his personal story than to that of his poetics. 
It was so early as 1813 that he became acquainted with Joseph 
Severn. The temperament of this artist and his youthful studies 
in painting did not call Keats to the composition of sonnet mani¬ 
festoes. The two friends visited some exhibitions together. But 
as if to symbolize the consonance between poets and painters 
during the Romantic Movement, it happened at last that a 
journey to Rome united for ever the names of Severn and Keats. 
The emergency of the poet, setting forth to make a last bid for 
life and poetry, and the plain course of the painter, bent on 
perfecting his abilities in the proper atmosphere, coincided and 
moved together in the light of friendship. 

On this unforgettable last scene in the life of Keats I cannot 
dwell here, and information upon his contacts with other artists 
such as Hilton and de Wint (who assisted him in the problem 
of going to Rome) is scanty. When he mentions ‘Percy Street’, 
I think he shows that he was familiar with these painters in their 
household. But, considering him still as a central instance of the 
theme under review, I turn to the pages of Keats’s book. That 
his poems are fashioned with a strong pictorial instinct is one of 
the commonplaces of criticism. Lamb noted it in 1820, saying 
of the phrase ‘the Star of Lethe’, meaning Hermes, that ‘it lays 
open to us at once, like a picture, all the dim regions and their 
inhabitants, and the sudden coming of a celestial among them’. 
Miss Amy Lowell discerned in his gift of clean and bold colour 
a likeness to the colour-print of Japan; it is curious to think that 
Hokusai and Hiroshige the first were his contemporaries. Keats 
does not happen to give a list of artists nearer home in whose 
landscapes or figures he had delighted; but his word-pictures 
have a way of reminding us of Crome sometimes, of de Wint (as 
in the ‘Ode to Autumn’), of the water-colour school in general 
which was then so fertile and so felicitous. Among earlier 
painters, some certainly occur in his story. Claude’s ‘Enchanted 
Castle’ came his way first as an engraving; it is the picture 
which he offers in a sketch by word and metre to his friend J. H. 
Reynolds, and in so doing he makes pictures of his own: 

The doors all look as if they op’d themselves, 

The windows as if latch’d by Fays and Elves, 

And from them comes a silver flash of light 
As from the westward of a Summer’s night; 

Or like a beauteous woman’s large blue eyes 
Gone mad through olden songs and po«ies. 
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From the same Castle and its grove it is likely that Keats was 
presently able to come to his own picture, while the nightingale 
sang to the ‘forest dim’, of 

magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

He names also Titian, Salvator, and (it may have been only 
kindness, or we have lost something) ‘a Haydon in its fresh 
magnificence’.^ 

That tribute occurs in a fragment entitled ‘The Castle Builder’ 
which charmingly brings out a characteristic of Keats’s poetry 
in reference to the arts, transcending all kindred enthusiasm in 
his contemporaries. The whole of it is pictorial—the vision of a 
sumptuous interior as the Castle-Builder would make it, designed 
from detail to detail, from the lady’s glove beside the book with 
crumpled leaves to the hour-glass among passion-flowers and the 
Thibetan coverlets. But the room must display something more: 

Greek busts and statuary have ever been 
Held, by the finest spirits, fitter far 
Than vase grotesque and Siamesian jar; 

Therefore ’tis sure a want of Attic taste 
That I should rather love a Gothic waste 
Of eyesight on cinque-coloured potter’s clay. 

Than on the marble fairness of old Greece. 

Here in epitome stands Keats, not content with the possibility 
of giving us picture sensation in his verse, but ranging away to 
see what he can do in the rendering of the plastic arts. 

All is perfectly in accord with his swift and impulsive play of 
ideas, with his experiences, with much that we meet every day 
as the embodied dream of that Georgian era. He was at a highly 
impressionable stage when he was in the company of Hunt, 
Haydon, and others who thought of ‘storied urn and animated 
bust’ as part of civilized life. There were small things then in 
daily use which kept before his eyes the world of classic shape 
and allegory. Like many others, he had a love for Tassie’s 
gems—reproductions of ancient ‘devices, . . . adapted for seals 
and formed in composition paste, by William Tassie, 20 Leicester 
Square’. His own particular Tassie was ‘a lyre with the strings 
broken’, and he knew many others. When he left his writing 
table, Keats could see the same elegant taste at work in a bril¬ 
liant metropolitan architecture, the history of which is indicated 

‘ In the Examiner of 14 June i8ia Leigh Hunt speaks of part of Haydon’s 
picture of Macbeth as ‘touched with a naturalness of hue worthy of Titian’. 
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with great knowledge and spirit in Mr. John Summerson’s book 
on Nash: ‘by 1820’, this writer says, ‘most English architects 
had gone more than half Greek.’ Above all, Keats in the 
Regent’s London had chances unknown to young poets before 
his time of seeing what he called ‘a magnitude’ in the objects 
brought thither not only from Greece and Rome but also from 
Egypt^ and beyond. 

Inevitably then, Keats in his full energy, receptive and re¬ 
creative, wrote an ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’. It may have been 
a Grecian Urn, a Roman Urn, several Urns, or some engravings 
of Urns; the imagination of Keats did not pause over the per¬ 
plexities of future commentators. As visibly and tangibly as 
words can do it, he sets an antique vase before us. Gently, 
intently, religiously he goes round about this ‘silent form’, as if 
to define it so; and I think he would have well understood that 
poem of Mr. De La Mare in which the first proposal is ‘to see 
what this snowdrop is\ Marking the history expressed ‘of deities, 
of mortals, or of both’, he yet perceives that in its entireness the 
urn expresses more than these fringes; the word ‘cold’ recurs to 
him, not meaning ‘dead’ but ‘beyond death’, above our stir. In 
the end he has finished his still life; there are other urns in his 
poems, but this is his deliberate masterpiece.^ 

Inevitably, too. Miss Reynolds gives Keats a Gem of the death 
of Leander, and it becomes a poem; or, to leave the Greeks, in 
the ‘Eve of Saint Mark’ he makes us see an illuminated manu¬ 
script and a richly decorated screen, within a room which, in 
the firelight, becomes a perspective picture dominated by Bertha 
with her ‘bright drooping hair’ and her ‘slant book’ and her 
shadow of giant size on the walls. Yet his sculptural mood still 
claims discussion, for that is Keats’s grand mood. The opening 
of ‘Hyperion’ shows how well it was ordained that Keats should 

' ‘Since this cursed Egyptian style came into fashion, I have never had 
a moment’s comfort. Every thing in and out of the house is transmogrified. 

. . . Every article of furniture, from the parlour to the garret, must look as 
if it was manufactured by a cabinet-maker at Memphis or Cairo three 
thousand years ago. My eldest boy rides on a sphynx instead of a rocking- 
horse, and my youngest has a pap-boat in the shape of a crocodile. . . . We 
have bull’s feet, or cows’ feet, on all our old claw-tables; and my husband 
has stuck in the hall a plaister-of-paris figure of an old gentleman with 
lappets on his head, whom he calls Osiris: the children’s muses crawl up 
the back stairs every night for fear of seeing him.’ Priscilla Plainstitch in the 
Morning Chronicle, 1805. 

* The Ode soon called several imitations and variations into being, an 
accoimt of which would make interesting poetic history. A crop of them is 
seen in a single work called Madmoments by Henry Ellison, 1839. 
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know something of statuary. Saturn, ‘quiet as a stone’, immense 
as quiet, and Thea ‘touching his wide shoulders’, her face ‘large 
as that of Memphian sphinx’, form a stupendous and fit device 
at the approach to Keats’s myth; and he himself, comfortable 
in vision, disposes them in a light best suited to them. 

One moon with alteration slow had shed 
Her silver seasons four upon the night. 

And still these two were postured motionless, 

Like natural sculpture in cathedral cavern; 

The frozen God still couchant on the earth. 

And the sad Goddess weeping at his feet. 

In the second book, Keats maybe felt as though working in 
bronze rather than stone, yet still on giant forms—Titans, 
trapped into permanence, but dynamic and full of stress. 

Their clenched teeth still clench’d, and all their limbs 
Lock’d up like veins of metal, crampt and screw’d; 

each alone in act of fierce drama, momentary and timeless: 

lapetus another; in his grasp 
A serpent’s plashy neck; its barbed tongue 
Squeez’d from the gorge, and all its uncurl’d length 
Dead: and because the creature could not spit 
Its poison in the eyes of conquering Jove. 

Thus the young poet worked and moulded the material of words 
in sympathy with the problem of other ways of expression. 

In view of the architectural taste of his day, it is not surprising 
that the poetry of Keats is also distinguished by one fancy after 
another of every kind of building, chapels, temples, cathedrals, 
mansions, palaces, even cities. He knew what Hazlitt meant by 
saying, ‘A Doric temple differs from a Gothic cathedral as 
Sophocles does from Shakespeare’. Within his range came also 
the idea of Babylon, and the palace of Memnon. To him we 
owe that ‘casement high and triple-arched’ (but it was not pro¬ 
perly a casement) with the stained glass of richest glory, which 
has held lovers of poetry gazing since 1820. To him, too, belong 
such other splendours of verse as this in ‘Hyperion’: 

His palace bright 

Bastion’d with pyramids of glowing gold, 

And touch’d with shade of bronzed obelisks. 

Glar’d a blood-red through all its thousand courts 
Arches, and domes, and fiery galleries. 

And all its curtains of Aurorian clouds 
Flush’d angerly. 
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It is only one glimpse of his dream-buildings, from simple to 
grotesque. Was there any special hint to make him elaborate 
these designs? to be the Bec!^ord of poetry? 

The answer may be, ‘Piranesi’, and if not, then the many 
contemporary publications illustrating architecture and orna¬ 
ment. But over all that time in London the name of that 
‘speculative builder’ John Martin hangs, that painter of the 
stupendous. Keats can hardly have missed his work, on which 
Lamb was presently in a severely searching essay to decide 
adversely; yet Lamb granted one thing to the painter of ‘Bel¬ 
shazzar’s Feast’: ‘His traversed structures are of the highest 
order of the material sublime. Whether they were dreams, or 
transcripts of some elder workmanship—^Assyrian ruins old— 
restored by this mighty artist, they satisfy our most stretched 
and craving conceptions of the glories of the antique world.’ In 
any case, Martin himself was an individualization of the English 
mind just then, wherein were arriving phantoms of triumphal 
architecture out of old Africa and Asia, to emerge in new shows 
according to men’s knowledge and invention: the Pavilion at 
Brighton, the Babylon of Martin, the banquet-room devised by 
Keats for the doomed wedding-feast of Lycius and Lamia, even 
the rosy sanctuary within the fane for Psyche which he vowed 
to build (that is his word) 

In some untrodden region of my mind. 

Altogether then this one poet, whose active career hes be¬ 
tween the years i8io and 1820, exhibits remarkably the com¬ 
munity of mind between Romantic poetry and fine arts. In 
days of leisured scholarship, it might attract the proper man 
(in due consultation with Colvin’s book) to complete a critical 
biography of Keats from this point of view, with that of music 
and theatre. For the moment, I will add a minor detail. The 
first printing of Keats’s ‘Grecian Urn’ happened in the Annals 
of the Fine Arts, edited by James Elmes, Architect, a friend of 
Haydon, who of course found a platform in the Annals. At the close 
of 1825 Elnies published a copious and fascinating ‘Dictionary 
of the Fine Arts’—the first on its particular plan to appear in 
England; and in it he had the collaboration of James Ollier whose 
name stands on the title-page of Keats’s first volume of poems. 
This Dictionary accordingly offers solid evidence of the inclusive 
devotion to poetry, painting, and other arts which Keats first met 
in ordinary life on his coming into the circle of Leigh Hunt. 

1 have mentioned the paintings of John Martin. In early 
days, it is now known, Shelley wrote a long poem upon one of 
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these compositions of terrific height and depth and blaze and 
blackness. Opportunities of another order came to Shelley later 
in the south, and we have from him some prose notes upon 
them, and the poem narrating the Medusa of Leonardo da 
Vinci in the Florentine Gallery. As description it is beautiful, 
and as interpretation exciting, but Shelley does not give the 
impression of working with the painter to the degree that Keats 
would do. Broadly speaking, though Shelley was an educated 
explorer of art collections, and had probably stood musing 
before more great works than Keats, he is the spectator rather 
than the translator of their fabric. The fact that he himself could 
use the pencil sensitively and sinuously makes the main condi¬ 
tion of his written word on the arts more obvious. One might 
almost infer that when Keats counselled him to ‘be more of an 
artist’, he used that word practically in the sense of one who 
uses paint and brush and has a physical interest in the job. But 
the advice was not altogether relevant. 

So far as Shelley thought of poetry as including a kind of 
painting or carving in words, and he sometimes did, Keats was 
right. The descriptive phrase of Shelley is often tenuous: he 
might well have gone back to primitive sensuousness, wrestled 
more (as Keats would say) for the feel of things, until the ele¬ 
ments were mixed into his thoughts—the fur of that one leaf, 
the muskiness of that one flower, the orange-tawny hue of that 
one flame. But his genius was of a different birth. Usually, he 
flashed along in the conjectural, fought with apparitions, cried 
in the wilderness, had in time and circumstance no continuing 
city. In ‘Epipsychidion’ he promises to build a house for love, 
but with its books and music it proves only a houseboat upon 

the living winds, which flow 
Like waves above the living waves below. 

Still, ‘Adonais’, and it is a fitting exception, in part produces 
the illusion of a mausoleum, and in writing it Shelley must have 
worked with a sculptural sympathy. He builds for Keats by 
death turned to marble a death chamber, into the glimmering 
solemnity of which he summons idealized shapes of deities or 
mortals, to poise and group them in a manner of eternity about 
that central recumbent statue. There is a clue to the poet- 
sculptor’s mind here when he writes: 

What softer voice is hushed over the dead? 

Athwart what brow is that dark mantle thrown? 

What form leans sadly o’er the white death-bed 
In mockery of monumental stone? 
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So far as Shelley was influenced by the fine arts, it was by the spirit 
of sculpture rather than of painting, and at Pompeii a year before 
‘ Adonais’ was written he had begun to find verse responding to this: 

Around me gleamed many a bright sepulchre 
Of whose pure beauty Time, as if his pleasure 
Were to spare death, had never made erasure; 

But every living lineament was clear 
As in the sculptor’s thought; and there 
The wreaths of stony myrtle, ivy and pine, 

Like winter leaves o’ergrown by moulded snow. 

Seemed only not to move and grow 
Because the crystal silence of the air 
Weighed on their life. 

Anthologists have favoured one short poem by Shelley which 
has some of Keats’s feeling for old marbles: the quasi-sonnet 
‘Ozymandias’, on the fallen trunk of the colossus of Rameses II 
whom the Greeks renamed. Certainly Shelley communicates 
there a notion of the thing itself as its maker willed and worked 
it; but his business is not to wonder at that cold excellence. 
Rather, he sends his gaze through the stone to the dynast whose 
ambition has yielded to unalterable law and become—a piece of 
the desert. The poem belongs to the days when Shelley and Keats 
were able to walk on Hampstead Heath together and return 
to the little aesthetic community at the Vale of Health cottage. 
Thither at the same time Horace Smith repaired, from whom also 
we have a sonnet on the Ozymandias relic. The subject was ready 
to hand, and beyond the meeting-place of the poets the public 
interest extended. Another day Smith would write his sonnet to 
a Piping Faun; or later the turn of amiable Barry Cornwall would 
come, when perhaps he would grow Hyperionic and compile 

squares and arches, streets, range after range. 

Temples and towers and alabaster spires. 

Which ran up to infinitude, and pierced 
With sharp and glittering points the highest air. 

And terraces crown’d with pavilions, which 
Outshone the sun, and with their light made base 
All that of old Nebuchadnezzar hung 
Towering above his Babylonian halls. 

Making great wonder dumb. Nearer, all round 
That lustrous dome colossal figures stood. 

Like pillars, with vast sinewy arms outspread, 

And golden shapes between, with finer care 
Wrought than e’er Phidias used, whose carved thoughts 
Threw beauty o’er the years of Pericles. 
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Of all the younger Romantic poets who attempted these 
things, Barry Cornwall’s schoolfellow Lord Byron found the 
widest immediate welcome. It was poetic justice: he himself 
was a work of art for his beauty and setting, and his features 
in conversation were compared to an ‘alabaster vase, seen only 
to perfection when lighted up from within’. His tour of Italian 
scenes with notices of the most celebrated sculptures and archi¬ 
tecture was exactly suited to the intelligent traveller or would-be 
traveller. If it was a guide-book that Byron offered in the fourth 
canto of ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage’, dated Venice, 2 January 
1818, it was a nobly eloquent one. With Winckelmann under 
his arm, Byron was not afraid to lead the way. His apprecia¬ 
tions spring from his study of the human passions, his historical 
reading, his abrupt imagination; but not from any considerable 
aesthetic feeling. When he writes, 

I see before me the gladiator lie, 

there is not much to tell us that he is writing of a work of art; 
he reports an episode, and does that famously. The stanza on 
the Laocoon is photographic; those on the Apollo Belvedere go 
farther, and contain the thought that the sculptor of this ‘poetic 
marble’ was inspired beyond the details of its form. Moreover, 
Byron comes near to saying that which Keats was to say of the 
‘eternal glory’ of art, 

—Time himself hath hallow’d it, nor laid 
One ringlet in the dust—nor hath it caught 

A tinge of years, but breathes the flame with which ’twas wrought. 

There are, however, passages in ‘Don Juan’ which exceed 
anything in the earlier work for their own strength and colour. 
Byron was unconsciously a better artist when away from his 
antiquities.* Long ago S. T. Coleridge selected the return of 
Lambro to his home {‘Don Juan’, iii) as ‘the most individual 
thing in all I know of Lord B.’s works’, and added, ‘The festal 
abandonment puts one in mind of Nicholas Poussin’s pictures’. 
Byron suddenly realized that he was in search, and how success¬ 
fully! of the picturesque, 

Their classical profiles, and glittering dresses. 

Their large black eyes, and soft seraphic cheeks, 

‘ On one point he angrily differed from Haydon, Keats, and others; he 
could not endure the removal of the Elgin marbles from their old home im 
Park Lane to the British Museum. He fancied that the Greeks were shocked 
at it, and besides calling Lord Elgin, the generous idealist, a haipy he found 
another term for him which he confined to some Latin verses. 
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Crimson as cleft pomegranates, their long tresses, 

The gesture which enchants, the eye that speaks. 

The innocence which happy childhood blesses 
Made quite a picture of these little Greeks. 

In the thirteenth Canto, the true poet Byron revisiting Newstead 
with happy imaginings succeeds in portraying venerable arch, 
mighty window, monster-spouted fountain, portrait gallery, and 
picture collection with eager and Keats-like realism: two lines 
may show it. 

Or gloomy Caravaggio’s gloomier stain 
Bronzed o’er some lean and stoic anchorite. 

Among Byron’s rivals for popularity, there was one whose 
work he unhesitatingly praised; and since the Romantic move¬ 
ment was partly a procession of poetesses, it would be hard to 
omit here all mention of Mrs. Hemans. Moreover, her life and 
work clearly illustrate the subject. She first acquired a real 
reputation with a poetic pamphlet (1816) on the ‘Restoration 
of the Works of Art to Italy’ from the Louvre, quickly succeeded 
by a long poem on ‘Modern Greece’ (and the Elgin Marbles). 
Both pieces have a classic elegance and a train of authorities and 
quotations; Mrs. Hemans must have kept a sharp look-out for 
fine-arts literature, including Haydon’s. Both Byron and Shelley 
admired these poems, though a friend thought that her work 
as yet ‘wanted warmth: it partook more of the nature of statuary 
than of painting’. From time to time an ancient statue, a 
memorial by Chantrey, a painting of Greek landscape or of 
Psyche, or of Holyrood House, a Correggio or a Velasquez gave 
Mrs. Hemans the suggestion for some lyrical performance, prin¬ 
cipally on narrative lines. In her later years she became aware 
of the depth of mind and passion in Keats and Shelley; her 
stanzas ‘The Antique Sepulchre’ show her to have read the 
‘Grecian Urn’, and while she follows she brings an exquisite 
freshness of sentiment over the 

ever-joyous band 

Of revellers amidst the southern vines! 

On the pale marble, by some gifted hand 
Fixed in undying lines. 

Several longer poems prove her incessant watchfulness as a 
reader and her imaginative sympathy; she quietly dramatizes 
the last scene in the life of Properzia Rossi, the woman sculptor 
of Bologna; she speaks for Pietro Mulier, called II Tempesta, 
painting his intense pictures of ocean storms in his prison-cell 
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at Genoa. Allan Cunningham’s memoir of Blake inspires her 
to a sketch called ‘The Painter’s Last Work’, though it is redo¬ 
lent of loving-kindness rather than the mystery of art. 

From these, the representatives of the Romantic poetry of 
England in its fullness, we turn for however brief a moment to 
its earlier masters; the great originators Wordsworth and Cole¬ 
ridge have indeed been not very far away from any point that 
these notices have touched. Without them, the story of verse, 
painting, and sculpture in unity must have been different. The 
career of Wordsworth began simply with poems in which the art 
of word-painting is happily exercised. The ‘Evening Walk’, the 
‘Descriptive Sketches Taken during a Pedestrian Tour among 
the Alps’ are largely provided by a brilliant picturesque sense, 
and adorers of the lively colour-experienee in Keats have 
scarcely known enough of these compositions of young Words¬ 
worth, so fresh of hue, so animated with light and shade, and 
varied with pleasing groups of rural people and animals. The 
philosophical intention in Wordsworth’s poetry gained ground 
and reduced the pictorial pleasures, but he could always evoke 
scenery with suggestion of painting or even, if he felt so, of 
arehitecture. His yew-trees in Borrowdale become a temple. 

Yet his greater lead to such thinkers as Keats came through 
his poems delivering his intellectual judgement. The sonnet on 
a picture by Sir George Beaumont is a familiar example, with 
its anticipation of the method and creed of Keats’s ‘Grecian 
Urn’, its noble comprehension of the power that gives 

To one brief moment caught from fleeting time 
The appropriate calm of blest eternity. 

If Wordsworth might there seem to ascribe to painting a pro¬ 
perty separate from that of writing, elsewhere (in addressing 
Haydon) he agrees with Ruskin: 

High is our calling. Friend! Creative Art 
(Whether the instrument of words she use 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues). . . . 

On one thing he was perfectly clear, and that was that no 
painter of landscape would achieve much without ‘the Poetic 
Spirit’, or more simply that the painters to improve their art 
should read literature. 

To Coleridge with his ‘shaping spirit of imagination’ what 
but a passing salute can be given here? As critic, as poet he 
made his times and later generations think anew of many things 
including this of poetry and art, and it might be possible to 
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treat the matter through any one of his dicta—as this, ‘The poet 
must likewise understand and command what Bacon calls the 
vestigia communia of the senses, the latency of all in each, and 
more especially as by a magical penna duplex, the excitement of 
vision by sound and the exponents of sound.’ A host of artists 
arise to testify that, through this power and others, the ‘Ancient 
Mariner’ is probably the most interesting poem to the painter 
that has been written since Milton. Elsewhere Coleridge is 
delightful in landscape, in sentimental vignette, in natural de¬ 
sign; in ‘Kubla Khan’ he suddenly makes the British Muse turn 
Chinese painter; in ‘Christabel’ he shows how to build and 
adorn (very ‘curiously’) a medieval room of the mind. A single 
touch of his originality in the ‘Ancient Mariner’ holds the secret 
of his verse-painting; it is a colour, an old one in a new employ¬ 
ment: 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay 

The charmed water burned alway 
A still and awful red. 

In those seas, such shadows are true. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge lived long enough to contribute 
much to a class of publications reflecting how taste in the rela¬ 
tion of art and literature proceeded towards Victorian qualities, 
the class of the ‘Annuals’ which blossomed in watered-silk 
apparel from about 1820 to 1850. These silvery things, and 
other productions of the kind of Rogers’s ‘Italy’ illustrated with 
steel engravings from Turner or S. C. Hall’s ‘Book of Gems’, 
acknowledge the principle of Ruskin. The poets therein sup¬ 
plied verses to the too beautiful pictures, or the painters fitted 
pictures to the too beautiful verses. The aesthetic principle was 
supported by hard business considerations in publishers’ offices, 
and at length the land sickened of the dual airs and graces of 
‘Keepsakes’, ‘Tableaux’, ‘Friendship’s Offerings’, and ‘Books of 
Beauty’. The direct sequel to Keats’s experiments would be 
found rather in such picture-writing as Tennyson’s ‘Palace of 
Art’; of which I remember my old headmaster saying as he 
read them to us, gravely and cryptically, ‘These stanzas you see 
are very much like paintings, and attempts have in fact been 
made to paint them.’ 

All these comments have been confined to a selected period 
and to a fi”agment of what it bequeathed. At least the theme 
is not uimaturally associated with the name of Warton, which 
in a wider survey must have played a vigorous part. Sooner or 
later in all such examinations the eighteenth century arises to 
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modify our claims for the nineteenth. In Elmes’s ‘Dictionary 
of the Fine Arts’ aforesaid, dated 1825, James Thomson is still 
pointed out and quoted as the poet of the subject. The ‘Odes 
Descriptive and Allegorical’, i.e. almost in the manners of paint¬ 
ing and sculpture, by his friend Collins were still favourite. 
Keats was as well read in Thomson and Collins as in any other 
forerunners. These are only glimpses of untravelled ground. 
Yet beneath the far-flooding and exhilarating radiance of the 
big Romantic movement, the opportunities for intelligences like 
Keats to see and know the riches of the arts increased beyond 
estimate. A name not yet recalled in my sketches asserts it in 
a flash—Wedgwood. His ‘endless copies’ of antique shapes, one 
of the sights of London at the exhibition rooms in St. James’s 
Square, were circulated through the kingdom as ‘articles of 
every-day utility’. But the word is rather like a knell; the 
Romantic movement is seen to be changing as movements do 
at last, and the high season of Odes to Grecian Urns is felt to 
be closing. 

This lecture, the honour of delivering which before you I 
acknowledge with gratitude, was planned only as a memoir, 
and that no more than preliminary, of a characteristic in 
a splendid phase of the English mind; a phase which has since 
haunted the finer spirits of the world from East to West, and 
will be found after the present conflict to be one of the means 
of a wise and hopeful spiritual restoration everywhere. 
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I SHALL begin by trying to state Berkeley’s doctrine as 
clearly and fairly as I can. I want to be fair both to Berkeley 
and to his opponents, and I believe that it is impossible to do this 
unless one introduces certain modifications in his terminology. 
Berkeley conducts his discussion in terms of the word ‘idea’, 
which he took over from Locke, and Locke described ideas as 
the objects of a man’s mind when he thinks. By ‘thinking’ 
Locke obviously meant to include all forms of cognizing, includ¬ 
ing sense-perception. 

Now this unfortunate word ‘idea’ has certain implications 
which cause it to beg the question in Berkeley’s favour. Perhaps 
we can see this most readily by taking the following example. 
I have sometimes seen St. Paul’s Cathedral, I have sometimes 
remembered it, and I have sometimes thought discursively 
about it. Therefore St. Paul’s Cathedral is or has been an object 
of my mind when I cognize. So, if we are to take Locke’s 
description literally, St. Paul’s Cathedral is an idea. Now this 
sounds extremely odd. The plain man would say: There are 
many ideas of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and each of them is an idea 
which someone has of it at some time. There is my idea of it 
and your idea of it; there is the idea of it which I had as a child 
and the very different idea of it which I have now. On the 
other hand, there is one St. Paul’s Cathedral; it is nonsensical 
to apply the possessive pronouns ‘my’ and ‘your’ to it; and it 
can remain unchanged when a person’s idea of it changes. 

It is plain how unfairly the word ‘idea* operates in favour of 
Berkeley’s views. We start with Locke’s definition of an idea, 
in which St. Paul’s Cathedral is an idea. Immediately the 
ordinary implications of the word overpower us, and we admit 
that it is nonsensical to talk of an idea which is not an idea in 
So and so’s mind at such and such a time. And so we are brow¬ 
beaten into admitting that it is meaningless to suggest that 
St. Paul’s Cathedral exists when no one is perceiving it. It is 
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hopeless to pursue the discussion in terms of an ambiguous 
word like this. 

Let us therefore introduce words which do not have these 
question-begging implications. I propose to call such parti¬ 
culars as the colour-expanses, the sounds, the smells, &c., which 
we become aware of when we have visual, or auditory, or 
olfactory sensations sensibilia, and I shall extend this name to 
cover the similar objects of which we become aware in dreams 
and hallucinations. A sensibile then is to mean any particular 
which has a sensible quality. Examples of such qualities are 
roundness, extension, redness, squeakiness, hotness, smoothness, 
and so on. When a person has a sensation, visual, auditory, 
tactual, or what not, I shall say that he is sensing a sensibile and 
that it is manifesting to him such and such sensible qualities. 

The two fundamental propositions of Berkeley’s theory may 
now be stated as follows. (i) The phrase ‘material thing’ just 
means a group of sensibilia of various kinds which regularly 
accompany each other. (2) It is meaningless to suggest that 
there could be unsensed sensibilia. I am sure that Berkeley 
would add, though he does not lay stress upon it, that it is 
meaningless to suggest that the same sensibile could be sensed 
by different people or by the same person at different times. 
It may be worth while, before going further, to point out the 
resemblances and differences between Berkeley and Hume on 
these points. Hume would, I think, agree with Berkeley on the 
first proposition. He would certainly differ from Berkeley about 
the second. He would say that it is perfectly intelligible to 
suggest that there might be unsensed sensibilia; but he would 
add that there are certain empirical facts which make it almost 
incredible that there are in fact any. 

The next step in Berkeley’s doctrine would have to be stated 
as follows. To perceive a material object is to sense a selection 
from that group of regularly interconnected sensibilia which 
constitute that object. Since there can be no unsensed sensibilia 
it follows that there can be no unperccived material objects. 

This completes what I will call the negative or destructive 
part of Berkeley’s doctrine. If the contention that there could 
be no unsensed sensibilia be admitted, we can drop the technical 
terms sensing and sensibile and confine ourselves to the familiar 
term ‘sensation’ throughout the rest of the argument. For every¬ 
one would admit that there can be no sensing which is not 
directed upon a sensibile, and Berkeley contends that there can 
be no sensibile which is not sensed. Accordingly we can tsdee 
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the sensation as our unit in stating the rest of his theory, and 
can regard the sensing and the sensibile for the present as two 
distinguishable but inseparable aspects in it. 

We can now state in our own way the more positive part of 
Berkeley’s doctrine. It is a fact that a person’s sensations tend 
to fall into a number of groups, each consisting of closely inter¬ 
connected sensations of various kinds. It is a fact that, when sen¬ 
sations like some of those in one of these groups recur, sensations 
like others in that group tend to recur also. It is such facts as 
these which are the cash-basis of the statement that a person 
can perceive a number of different material objects at the same 
time and that he can perceive each of them on many occasions. 
Berkeley does not say much about the statement that two or more 
persons may perceive the same material object either at the 
same or at different times. But it is obvious that he must contend 
that this boils down to the fact that several people under certain 
assignable conditions may have groups of interconnected sensa¬ 
tions which are similar as wholes and have correlated differences 
of detail. 

Berkeley is naturally concerned to deal, in terms of this theory, 
with the statement, which is obviously often true in some sense, 
that a material object existed when no one was perceiving it. 
His first move is to reduce it from a categorical to a conditional 
form. To say that my table existed when no one was in the 
room is equivalent to saying that, if anyone had fulfilled certain 
conditions, which can be stated in terms of certain sensations 
which he would have had, then he would have had such other 
sensations as would lead us to say that he was perceiving a table. 
This solution does not altogether satisfy Berkeley, however. It 
is plain that he does not feel comfortable in reducing a categorical 
statement to a statement about what would have happened 
under conditions which were not in fact fulfilled. 

It is at this stage that God is introduced. It is suggested that 
whenever it is true in the popular sense to say that a certain 
material object existed though no one was perceiving it, ‘no 
one’ must be understood to mean ‘no man or animal’. The 
statement will not be true unless God actually had sensations 
sufficiently like those which a man or animal would have had 
if certain conditions had been fulfilled. 

This, however, is not the only part which God plays in 
Berkeley’s theory. Sensations are events, and a person’s sensa¬ 
tions come and go without and even against his will. It seemed 
obvious to Berkeley that a person’s sensations must have 
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efficient causes which are active agents. It also seemed obvious 
to him that sensations can exert no agency; they are the purely 
passive effects of causes quite unlike themselves. So one’s sensa¬ 
tions are caused by something, and that something is neither 
one’s own volition nor one’s past sensations. Berkeley thinks it 
obvious that the only possible agents are minds or spirits, and 
that the only possible kind of efficient cause is volition. If we 
put all this together, it follows that one’s sensations must be 
produced in one telepathically through the volitions of another 
person or persons. I think that Berkeley was probably influenced 
here by the analogy with voluntarily initiated mental images. 
If a person is good at imagery he can at will produce quite vivid 
visual or auditory images. These are evidently very similar to 
visual or auditory sensations, which occur independently of his 
volition. I suspect that Berkeley thought that each man’s sensa¬ 
tions are produced in him telepathically by the volitions of a 
foreign spirit in much the same way as each man’s voluntarily 
initiated mental images are produced in him by the immanent 
action of his own volitions. 

Now we have to consider, not merely this, that, and the other 
particular sensation, but also the fact that sensations come in 
such recurrent bundles as we have already described. Berkeley 
insists that there is no kind of logical necessity for sensations to 
come in recurrent bundles at all, and that there is also no kind 
of logical necessity for the special regularities of coexistence and 
sequence which actually hold among sensations. It is just a fact 
that the groupings and the recurrences are such as we express by 
saying that each of us perceives a number of more or less per¬ 
sistent things, that each of us can perceive any of these things 
on many different occasions, and that the same things can be 
perceived simultaneously or successively by many different 
persons. Now this intrinsically contingent unity and coherence 
among the sensations of each individual, and this further unity 
and coherence among the sensations of many different indivi¬ 
duals, requires explanation. This explanation must lie in the 
nature of the causes of the sensations. We already know that 
these causes must be volitions; but, for all that has been said 
hitherto, some might be caused by the volitions of one mind 
and some by those of another. We can now go farther. The 
unity and coherence among the sensations strongly suggest that 
the volitions which cause them all belong to a single intelligent 
person who telepathically generates sensations in men’s minds 
in accordance with a settled coherent plan. Such a being must 
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have superhuman intelligence in order to plan so complex a 
result. He must also have superhuman powers. For his volitions 
affect continually, directly, and telepathically the minds of all 
finite persons, whilst the only direct effect of any finite person’s 
volitions is to generate an occasional image in his own mind or 
to modify some of his own kinaesthetic sensations. 

Thus the one person whose volitions generate all the con¬ 
catenated sensations in all finite minds may fairly be called 
divine in respect of his wisdom and his power. What about the 
further divine attribute of goodness? It is of great advantage 
to us that our sensations come in recurrent bundles, and that 
there are rules which we can discover in accordance with which 
a variation in one kind of sensation is accompanied or imme¬ 
diately followed by a correlated variation in sensations of other 
kinds. By attending to these rules we can secure sensations which 
are directly pleasant or are commonly followed by pleasant 
ones and we can avoid those which are directly unpleasant or 
are commonly followed by unpleasant ones. This is an un¬ 
covenanted mercy, since there need have been no regularities 
at all; and it shows that the being who produces our sensations 
is benevolently disposed towards us. 

So much can be concluded from even a superficial view of the 
regularities among our sensations; but Berkeley thinks that the 
case is strengthened by the following considerations, which 
constitute an important part of his theory of matter. His con¬ 
tentions may be stated as follows. The more carefully we 
investigate nature with microscopes the more we seem to find 
a minute structure which accounts for large-scale phenomena. 
Scientists have pushed this further and have postulated a still 
more minute and wholly imperceptible structure of molecules, 
atoms, light-waves, &c. By means of this hypothesis they are 
able to make very elaborate and detailed predictions which are 
afterwards verified. Now this seems to raise a serious difficulty 
for Berkeley, Suppose, e,g,, that a typhoid epidemic breaks out, 
and that ^terwards a bacteriologist, investigating the milk- 
supply miscroscopically, discovers typhoid germs in it. He will 
say that these (or, more strictly, their ancestors) caused the 
epidemic. He will predict that, if other people drink this milk, 
they too will probably exhibit symptoms of typhoid; and, as a 
rule, his predictions will be verified. Now on Berkeley’s view 
neither these germs nor anything like them existed until the 
bacteriologist saw them, i.e,, until after the epidemic had 
started. How then can they or their ancestors have caused the 
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epidemic? Again, on Berkeley’s view, these germs will cease to 
exist and there will be nothing like them as soon as the bacterio¬ 
logist ceases to look through his microscope. How then can they 
or their descendants cause typhoid in people who afterwards 
drink the milk? The case is still worse with molecules, atoms, 
and light-waves. For, since they are imperceptible, they never 
exist at all. Yet we ascribe various observable effects to them, 
and these are found to take place. 

Berkeley’s solution is to distinguish between empirical regu¬ 
larities and genuine causal transactions. Even if germs and 
atoms could exist unperceived, they could not cause anything 
on his view. For they would consist of unsensed sensibilia, and 
sensibilia could not be agents. The only possible agents are 
minds exercising volition. We can therefore be certain at the 
outset that the real cause of typhoid symptoms or of colour- 
sensations could not be germs or light-waves. The real causes 
must be God’s volitions in every case. The empirical uniformities 
are simply rules which God generally follows in the order in 
which he supplies us with sensations. The minute mechanisms, 
which we seem to discover with the miscroscope and which we 
wrongly regard as the causes of phenomena, are simply more 
minute and subtle signs from which we can infer God’s intentions. 

This theory will become clear if we go back to the example of 
the typhoid epidemic. The symptoms which appear in people 
who drink certain milk are directly due to God and not to germs. 
The characteristic visual sensations which a bacteriologist 
would have if he were to look at this milk through a microscope 
are also due to God. Now when God is going to cause symptoms 
of typhoid in people who drink certain milk he will always also 
produce these peculiar visual sensations in bacteriologists if they 
will take the trouble to look at the milk through microscopes. 
Hence the appearance of germs in milk is a sign of God’s inten¬ 
tion to produce symptoms of typhoid in anyone who shall drink 
the milk. The more carefully and minutely we investigate, the 
more subtle will be the regularities which we shall discover and 
the more we shall learn of God’s habits and intentions. So the 
appearance of a minute structure in matter, which appears to 
explain large-scale phenomena, is a further proof of the wisdom 
and the benevolence of God, who thus deliberately gives us 
signs of what he will do under various conditions if we will take 
the trouble to look for them. Yet this minute structure exists 
only when it is perceived, and it really has no more to do with 
causing the phenomena which we infer from it than a time- 
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table has to do with causing the trains to run at the times 
stated in it. 

I hope that I have now given a tolerably fair, clear, and 
adequate account of Berkeley’s theory as a whole. I shall devote 
the rest of my lecture to discussing it critically. 

I. Does the phrase ‘material thing’ just mean a group of 
sensibilia of various kinds which regularly accompany each 
other? I think that Berkeley’s statement here needs to be 
limited in some ways and supplemented in others. It seems to 
me that an essential part of the ordinary notion of a material 
thing is that it is a solid object whose surface is quite literally 
pervaded by colour, by hotness or coldness, and so on. Suppose 
that I have the experience which would be described as looking 
at a cricket-ball. I sense a round brown colour-expanse. Now it 
does seem to me that I regard this visual sensibile as part of the 
surface of a sphere which is brown all over in exactly the same 
way in which the sensibile which I am sensing is brown. I 
regard the rest of the surface as something of exactly the same 
kind as the sensibile which I am now sensing. From any one 
position I can sense only one part of this continuous brown 
spherical surface, and from any two positions I sense different 
parts, though these may overlap more or less. My natural 
tendency is to think of the round brown sensibile which I sense 
at any moment from any position as simply one particular part 
of the complete brown spherical surface of the ball, a part which 
is selected from the rest of the surface by my particular position 
at the time in relation to the ball. 

Similar remarks would apply, mutatis mutandis, to tactual 
sensibilia, such as I should sense if I grasped the ball in the palm 
of my hand. Moreover, although I cannot feel the brownness of 
the ball nor see its coolness and smoothness, I do not regard the 
tactual sensibilia which I sense when I feel it as numerically 
different from the visual sensibilia which I sense when I look 
at it. I think of all parts of the surface as being at once brown, 
in the way in which the part that I am now seeing is brown, 
and cool and smooth in the way in which the part which I am 
now feeling is cool and smooth. There are various qualities 
which pervade the whole surface, but each requires a different 
sense to reveal it to me. I may see and not touch a certain part 
of the surface at one moment, and I may touch and not see the 
same part at another moment. That very same part will mani¬ 
fest its brownness and not its coolness or smoothness on the first 
occasion, and will manifest its coolness and smoothness but not 
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its brownness on the second occasion. On the first occasion it will 
count as a visual sensibile and on the second as a tactual sensibile. 

I am prepared therefore to accept Berkeley’s statement if I am 
allowed to limit it and to particularize it as follows. An essential 
part of the common notion of a material thing is that its surface 
consists of visual and tactual sensibilia interconnected in the 
ways which I have roughly described above. 

The ways in which Berkeley’s statement needs to be corrected 
and amplified are the following. 

(a) A material thing is not thought of as just a closed surface 
with colour and temperature and roughness or smoothness 
spread over it. It is thought of as a solid pervaded throughout 
by various qualities. Moreover it is conceived not only as having 
qualities but as being the seat of various active and passive 
powers, such as impenetrability, inertia, &c. This aspect of the 
ordinary notion of matter may best be dealt with in connexion 
with Berkeley’s account of causation in general and the causation 
of sensations in particular. 

(i)) I think it is plain that the ordinary man does not regard 
sounds and smells and tastes as parts of material things in the 
straightforward way in which he thinks of visual and tactual 
sensibilia as being so. We naturally think of a sound or an odour 
as emanating from a material thing rather than as being in any 
sense a part of it. At most we might be inclined to identify a 
sound which we hear with a certain event in a material object 
which we might see, e.g., the striking of a clapper on the surface 
of a bell. But I think that we should rather tend to regard the 
sound as something that permeates the air round the bell in 
consequence of the stroke that has taken place within the bell. 

Before I leave this topic and pass to the next I want to make it 
quite clear that I have been concerned here simply with the 
question: What do ordinary men understand by the phrase 
‘material thing’, and what do they believe to be the relations 
between their sensations and the material things which they 
ostensibly perceive by means of these? I have not been con¬ 
cerned with the consistency of this notion or the truth of these 
beliefs. Whether Berkeley be correct or not, I agree with Hume 
that a careful inspection of the empirical facts makes the common- 
sense beliefs which I have been describing extremely difficult to 
accept without serious modifications. 

2. Is it meaningless to suggest that there could be unsensed 
sensibilia? In § 3 of the Principles of Human Knowledge Berkley 
says that the statement ‘There was a sound’ just means ‘A sound 
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was heard’; ‘There was an odour’ just means ‘An odour was 
smelled’ and so on. He sums this up by saying that ‘to exist’, as 
applied to sensible objects, just means ‘to be perceived’. (I shall 
substitute ‘sensed’ for ‘perceived’ in this connexion.) 

I think it is plain from the later parts of the book that Berkeley 
would wish to modify this in the following respects. He would 
wish to say at the very least that ‘There was a sound’ means 
"Either a sound was heard, or one would have been heard if 
certain conditions describable in terms of sensations had been 
fulfilled’. He would even wish to go further, and to say that 
‘There was a sound’ means "Either a sound was heard by some 
man or animal, or, if not, one was heard by God’. I think it 
would be fantastic to maintain that any proposition about God 
is part of the meaning of such a statement as ‘A sound was heard’. 
So we can confine our attention to the first suggested modifica¬ 
tion of Berkeley’s contention in § 3. 

We may put this as follows. Unless the statement ‘There was 
a sound’ is interpreted as a conditional proposition about what 
would have been heard under certain unfulfilled conditions, it 
can mean only that a sound was heard. No other categorical 
interpretation of this categorical sentence is intelligible. Now 
I think that many of us would find this doctrine almost self- 
evident about odours and fairly plausible about sounds. 
But do we find it in the least plausible about visual sensibilia? 
Is it at all obvious that the statement ‘There was a brown round 
colour-expanse’just means that such an object either was sensed, 
or, if not, would have been sensed under certain conditions? 
So far from this seeming obvious to me, it does not seem in the 
least plausible. When I look at a cricket ball I take myself to be 
aware of a part of its surface, and I assume without question 
that the rest of the surface which I cannot see from my present 
position is now brown in exacdy the same categorical sense in 
which the part that I am seeing is brown. Arguments may be 
produced to show that this belief is false or highly improbable. 
But when I am told that I cannot really be believing this, since it is 
unintelligible nonsense, but must be believing some conditional 
proposition about what I should be sensing under certain 
unfulfilled conditions, I remain completely unconvinced. 

Why is it that Berkeley’s contention seems so obvious about 
odours and so unplausible about colour-expanses? We may note 
at once that the sensibilia about which it seems obvious are 
those which we do not regard as parts of material things, whilst 
those about which it seems unplausible are those which we do 
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regard as parts of the surfaces of material things. But there is 
more than this to be said about the question. 

We give the name of‘sensation’ to the experiences which we 
have when we feel toothache, when we smell an odour, when 
we hear a sound, when we see a colour-expanse, and so on. 
From a physiological point of view these experiences agree in 
the fact that they all arise directly from the stimulation of some 
receptive organ at the outer end of some sensory nerve. From a 
psychological and epistemological point of view they agree in 
the negative respect that none of them are discursive experiences, 
as thoughts, judgements, reasonings, &c., are. But there is a 
positive psychological and epistemological respect in which the 
first and the last of the experiences enumerated above seem to 
differ profoundly. It is not at all plausible to suggest that having 
a sensation of toothache consists in being acquainted with a 
particular which has and manifests a quality of ‘achiness’. To 
have a sensation of toothache seems to consist in feeling achily 
and not in sensing an achy object. On the other hand it is 
equally unplausible to suggest that having a sensation of a 
brown round colour-expanse consists in feeling brownly and 
roundly. The expressions carry their absurdity on their faces. 
To have such a sensation does seem to consist in being acquainted 
with a particular which is round and has brownness spread over 
it and which manifests these characteristics. 

I suggest, then, that among the very diverse experiences which 
are called ‘sensations’ there are some to which the analysis into 
act of sensing and sensibile is obviously applicable and some to 
which it is prima facie inapplicable. It seems to me that, when¬ 
ever it is applicable, it is intelligible to suggest that there might 
be unsensed sensibilia which have, but do not manifest, qualities 
like those which sensed sensibilia have and manifest. Where 
it is not applicable the question does not arise. Suppose that 
to have a sensation of toothache just is to feel achily. Then the 
question whether there could be an unfelt toothache would be 
meaningless, because achiness is a special way of feeling and 
is not a special quality which certain objects possess and which 
they manifest when someone senses them. 

I think that philosophers have been tempted by considerations 
of continuity to treat all sensations as alike in structure. The 
various kinds of sensation can be arranged in a scale, starting 
from those to which the analysis into acts ofsensing and sensibile 
seems prima facie inapplicable and ending with those for which 
it seems to be plainly required. Sensations of smell seem to be 
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the last that could plausibly be treated like those of toothache, 
whilst those of sound seem to be the first that could plausibly 
be treated like sensations of colour-expanses. I do not think that 
direct inspection would enable anyone to decide with much 
confidence about the right analysis of either of these two 
intermediate kinds of sensation. 

Since there is this continuity, and since reflective persons like 
to introduce as much unity as they can into their theories, there 
is a strong temptation to insist, in spite of all appearances to the 
contrary, that the structure of all sensations is alike. Some 
people will treat a sensation of toothache as if to have one were 
to sense an achy object and not to feel in an achy way. Others 
will treat a sensation of a round brown colour-expanse as if to 
have one were to feel in a certain way and not to sense an object 
of a certain kind. I suspect that each kind of unification does 
violence to the facts; but the second seems to me to be more 
palpably absurd than the first. 

Now I am inclined to think that the alleged inconceivability 
of unsensed sensibilia owes such plausibility as it has to the 
following process. We see that sensations at the lower end of the 
scale are just feelings; that qualities like achiness are ways of 
feeling; and that there is no question here of a distinction, 
within the sensation, of a cognitive act directed upon a cognized 
object and revealing its qualities. In the case of sensations at the 
upper end of the scale we see that we can and must distinguish 
cognitive act and cognized object, and that qualities like brown¬ 
ness and roundness belong to the latter and are revealed by the 
former. Yet the continuity of the series of sensations makes us 
want to assimilate those at the two extremes as much as possible. 
So we compromise by insisting that the two factors which we 
have had to distinguish in the higher sensations are logically in¬ 
separable, like shape and extension. The brownness and the round¬ 
ness do indeed belong only to the cognized factor; but then the 
cognized factor is logically inseparable from the cognitive factor, 
and so it is as inconceivable that there should be unsensed brown 
round colour-expanses as that there should be unfelt toothaches. 

I should not venture to suggest that Berkeley himself reached 
his conclusion that the esse of sensible objects is percipi by this 
devious route. I think it much more likely that he was led to it 
by the ambiguities of the words ‘idea’ and ‘perceive’. But other 
people who have been fully aware of these ambiguities have 
reached the same conclusion, and I can think of nothing less far¬ 
fetched to explain the fact. 
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3. Does perceiving a material thing just consist in sensing a 
selection from the group of sensibilia which constitutes that 
thing? Berkeley unfortunately uses the one word ‘perceive’ to 
cover both the non-inferential cognition of material things and 
events by means of sensation, and the non-discursive cognition 
of sensibilia which constitutes sensations of the higher kind. 
Consider, e.g., the following two rhetorical questions, which he 
asks in § 4 of the Principles of Human Knowledge. ‘What are’ 
houses, mountains, rivers, &c. ‘but the things that we perceive 
by sense?’ ‘And what do we perceive by sense beside our own 
ideas or sensations?’ In the first question ‘perceive by sense’ 
means ‘perceive by means of sensation’. In the second it cannot 
mean this. It would be nonsensical to say that we perceive by 
means of sensation our own ideas or sensations. Here ‘perceive 
by means of sense’ must mean simply ‘sense’; and the second 
rhetorical question could be put in the form: ‘What do we sense 
beside sensibilia which are distinguishable but logically in¬ 
separable from our acts of sensing them?’ 

Let us now consider this question for ourselves. Suppose that 
a person has an experience which would be correctly described 
as ‘ostensibly seeing a cricket-ball’. Then an essential part of 
his experience is to be sensing a certain kind of sensibile, viz., a 
round brownish one. The nature of this would vary within 
limits from one occasion to another, e.g., according to what part 
of the ball he was facing, according to his distance from it and 
the lighting, and so on. But the limits of variation would be 
comparatively narrow. 

But, although to have a sensation of this kind is an essential 
factor in any experience which could be described as ostensibly 
seeing a cricket-ball, it is not the whole of it. By a cricket- 
ball we mean something which is solid and spherical; which has 
coldness and smoothness as well as brownness; which has parts 
that are not now manifesting themselves to the observer’s senses; 
and has powers, such as inertia and impenetrability. By ‘osten¬ 
sibly seeing a cricket-ball’ we mean, not merely having a 
sensation of a brown round colour-expanse, but also being led 
by this without any explicit process of inference to believe oneself 
to be in presence of an object such as I have been describing. 
It would be possible to have such a sensation without being 1 ^ 
by it to entertain such a belief. Probably this would happen in 
the case of a baby. And of course it would be posdble to have 
such a sensation, and to be led by it to entertain such a tMdief^ 
although that belief was mistaken either radically or in mihor 
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details. Presumably this happens when a person dreams that 
he is seeing a cricket-ball. 

It is essential to notice that this kind of distinction between 
merely having sensations and ostensibly perceiving material 
things will have to be drawn on any theory of the nature of 
sensations and of their causes. Suppose that Berkeley were right 
in holding that colour-expanses are inseparable factors in visual 
sensations and are utterly incapable of existing unsensed. 
Suppose he were right in holding that visual sensations are 
caused directly by God’s volitions. It would still be the case 
that, when God produces certain kinds of visual sensation in a 
man’s mind, the man automatically entertains certain beliefs 
which go beyond anything that is being sensibly manifested to 
him in his present sensation. It would still be the case that 
ostensibly perceiving a material thing differs psychologically 
from merely having a sensation just by the presence of these non- 
inferential beliefs which are determined by the sensation. 

Though Berkeley uses the word ‘perceive’ so carelessly, I do 
not think that he would deny what I have been saying. Where 
we should differ would be on the following point. I should say 
that when a man ostensibly sees a material thing he automatic¬ 
ally takes the visual sensibile which he is sensing to be part of 
the surface of a three-dimensional object in front of him. I should 
say that he automatically assumes that the rest of the surface is 
coloured in precisely the same literal and categorical way in 
which the sensibile which he is sensing is so. I should admit that 
there are strong empirical arguments against these uncritical 
beliefs, but I should say that there is nothing logically absurd 
about them. 

Berkeley, on the other hand, would, I suppose, have to say that 
nobody could entertain such beliefs as I have been describing, 
because the sentences which I have written down are meaning¬ 
less if taken literally. He would have to say, presumably, that 
the non-inferential beliefs which constitute an essential factor 
in any ostensible perception are all conditional beliefs about the 
sensations which one would have if one were to do certain things 
or which one would have had if one had done certain things. 

We can now deal very briefly with the three rhetorical 
questions which Berkeley triumphantly asks at the end of § 4 of 
me Principles, (i) ‘What are’ houses, mountains, &c., ‘but the 
thingsf we perceive by sense?’ To this I answer that, if there are 
houses, mountains, &c., then they certainly are things which 
we can and sometimes do perceive by means of sensation, but 
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that they are a great deal more than that. They are particulars 
which, even when we do perceive them, have many parts and 
many qualities which they do not then manifest to our senses; 
for they have insides as well as surfaces, backs as well as fronts, 
temperatures as well as colours, and so on. Each of them is a 
thing which can be perceived by several people simultaneously 
or successively, and by the same person on many different 
occasions from various points of view and by means of various 
kinds of sensation. Lastly, they are things which have charac¬ 
teristic powers; which interact with each other; and which 
unfold their own chequered histories whether anyone perceives 
them or not. If we are to argue from the meanings of words and 
sentences—and this is what Berkeley is doing—then we must 
argue from their full meanings and implications and not from 
a small selection which specially favours one’s own case. 

(ii) ‘What do we perceive beside our own ideas or sensations?’ 
This is Berkeley’s second rhetorical question. The first answer is 
that, if ‘perceive’ is being used in the same sense here as in the 
former question, we perceive rivers, houses, mountains, &c.; 
and that to apply the phrase ‘our own’ to such objects (except in 
the plainly irrelevant sense of legal ownership) is quite meaning¬ 
less. You and I perceive the Thames; it is nonsensical to say that 
you perceive your Thames and I perceive my Thames. On the 
other hand, if ‘perceive’ is not being used in the same sense in 
the two rhetorical questions, the whole argument of which they 
are premisses collapses. 

There is only one interpretation which I can put on the second 
question if its implications are to be generally acceptable. It is 
this. ‘What do I sense, on any occasion when I am ostensibly 
perceiving a material thing, but a sensibile which certainly 
cannot be identified with the thing as a whole and certainly 
does not manifest to me all the qualities which even a part of the 
thing is believed to have? And is not the fabt that I sense such 
and such a sensibile on any occasion, and that it then manifests 
to me such and such qualities, always determined to some extent 
by my position and by the sense-organs which I am using at the 
time?’ If the question is interpreted in this way, I think that 
nearly everyone would answer Yes. But I can think of no other 
interpretation of the statement that each of us perceives nothing 
but his own ideas and sensations in which it does not beg the 
question in Berkeley’s favour. It is the little phrase ‘our own’ 
which is so dangerous and quesdon-begging. 

(iii) ‘Is it not plainly repugnant that any one of’ our ideas or 
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sensations, ‘or any combination of them should exist unper¬ 
ceived?’ This is the third rhetorical question. I take it that 
‘repugnant’ means ‘internally inconsistent’. Now, as I have 
already said, I can detect no internal inconsistency in the 
doctrine that, when I look at a cricket-ball from a certain 
position, the brown round sensibile which I sense is quite 
literally a certain part of a complete spherical surface which is 
brown exactly as this sensibile is brown, and is also cool and 
smooth exactly as a tactually sensed sensibile would be. This 
sensibile would be private to me and subjective, on this view, 
in two respects only. My position relative to the ball at the time 
would determine that this particular part of the whole spherical 
surface shall then be sensed by me. And the fact that I am using 
my eyes and not my hands as sense-organs would determine that 
the brownness, and not the smoothness or the coolness, of this part 
is manifested to me at the time. When I ceased to sense it all 
that would happen to it is that it would no longer be selected 
from the rest of the surface, and that its brownness would no 
longer be selected from the rest of its qualities. But it would not 
cease to exist and it would not cease to be brown. 

It seems to me, then, that Berkeley has failed to show that 
there is any internal contradiction even in the crudest and most 
naive form of realism about material things and sense-perception. 

4. If there were material things, in the sense in which Berkeley 
denies this to be possible, would it be impossible, as he alleges, 
that they should be agents? The first point to notice is that this 
would not follow from the premiss that individual sensibilia 
cannot be agents. For, on any view, even a visual or tactual 
sensibile is not a material thing. Even on the most naively 
realistic view it is at most a subjectively selected part of the 
surface of such a thing, as explained above. And, on any view, 
an auditory sensibile is not a part of a material thing even to 
this limited degree. So sensibilia might be incapable of activity, 
for these reasons, even if material things were agents. In this 
connexion everything turns on Berkeley’s contention that the 
only possible way of being active is to exercise volition. I must 
confess that I have not a clear enough notion of agency to accept 
or to reject this contention with any great confidence. I should 
suppose that each of us derives his notion of being active and of 
being constrained from such experiences as he has when lifting 
weights, bending bars, being buffeted by a high wind, swinuning 
against a stream, and so on. Another source is no doubt such 
experiences as trying to keep one’s attention fixed on a certain 
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subject in the midst of inner and outer distractions, trying to 
remember a person’s name or a word in a foreign tongue, and 
so on. If we call these ‘conative experiences’, then I should be 
prepared to say that each of us derives his notion of acting and 
being acted upon from his conative experiences. But it does not 
seem to me to follow that when we ascribe agency to anything 
we are ipso facto ascribing conative experiences in general or 
volitions in particular to it. I would rather be inclined to say 
that we are ascribing to it something which, in the case of 
conscious and self-conscious beings, manifests itself to them by 
way of their conative experiences. Since inanimate things would 
have no experiences at all, they would not have those experiences 
by which we become conscious of being active or being con¬ 
strained. But is it really obvious that they might not be active 
or be constrained, as we are; though they could not have feelings 
of activity and of constraint, as we have? 

5. I come now to the last topic which I shall discuss in this 
lecture. I have tried to argue that Berkeley has failed to show 
that there is any internal inconsistency even in the most naively 
realistic view of material things and our perceptions of them. 
But we must remember that Berkeley was not primarily con¬ 
cerned with that view. For him the only doctrine worth seriously 
considering and refuting was that of Descartes, Locke, and the 
Newtonian scientists, i.e., what Hume calls ‘the view of Modern 
Philosophy’. Naive realism might be described as a selective 
theory of sense-perception, whilst the Descartes-Locke doctrine 
might be described as a causal theory of it. According to naive 
realism visual and tactual sensibilia, at any rate, are subjectively 
selected parts of the surfaces of perceived material things. This 
doctrine had been rejected, for reasons which were partly good 
and partly bad, by everyone whom Berkeley needed to consider 
seriously. According to the Descartes-Locke theory there are 
material things in the plain straightforward sense of solid objects 
bounded by closed surfaces and endowed with various powers. 
But, when a person perceives such an object, he is never being 
acquainted with any part of its surface. Nor is its surface per¬ 
vaded with any of those extensible qualities, such as colour, 
coolness, smoothness, &c., which are manifested to us in sensa¬ 
tion, Processes in external bodies affect our own bodies and 
produce sensations in our minds. But even if a sensation consists 
in sensing a coloured or hot esitended sensibile, the latter is 
something which is generated at the moment and is not a part 
of the surface of the perceived material thing. A material tMng 
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is brown or smooth only in the sense that it has more or less 
permanent dispositions to generate sensations of brownness or of 
smoothness in human observers under certain standard con¬ 
ditions. But it is extended in the same literal way in which 
visual and tactual sensibilia are extended, though no part of 
its surface is ever sensed by anyone. 

It is not difficult for a critic to make the Descartes-Locke 
theory look very foolish. The most annihilating criticism that 
I know of is to be found in Hume’s Treatise on Human Under¬ 
standing. Berkeley’s objections are fourfold, (i) To talk of any¬ 
thing as merely extended without having colour or temperature 
or smoothness or any other extensible quality is to use sentences 
without meaning, (ii) Extension is a quality of certain sensibilia, 
and it is meaningless to suggest that any characteristic which 
can belong to a sensibile can belong to anything which is not 
sensed, (iii) For the same reason it is meaningless to suggest that 
the surfaces of material things might have colour, temperature, 
&c., as the sensibilia which we sense do, although no part of 
these surfaces is ever sensed by anyone. For no quality which 
can belong to a sensibile can belong to anything which is not 
sensed, (iv) Even if, per impossibile, there could be material 
objects, as conceived by the Descartes-Locke theory, they could 
not cause sensations. For, being inanimate, they could not have 
volitions, and therefore they could not cause anything. 

Of these four objections I accept the first, whilst I reject the 
second and third and am doubtful of the fourth for reasons which 
I have already stated. I think it is quite plain that nothing 
could be extended unless it were pervaded and marked out by 
some quality which can cover an area or fill a volume, as colour 
and temperature pervade the extension of visual and tactual 
sensibilia respectively. But I see no absurdity in supposing that 
there might be substances which are extended as visual and 
tactual sensibilia are extended, although no part of their sur¬ 
faces is ever sensed. I see no absurdity in supposing that such 
substances might be pervaded by colours or temperatures, or 
even by some kind of extensible quality which does not belong 
to any of the sensibilia that we sense. Lastly, it is not evident 
to me that, if there were such substances, the mere fact that 
they were inanimate would make it impossible for processes in 
them to cause anything and therefore impossible for such pro¬ 
cesses to cause sensations. I think that the Descartes-Locke 
theory is an extremely bizarre mixture of a causal theory of sense- 
{^rcqption, based on physics and physiology, with vestigial 
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elements which survive from the naive realism of unsophisticated 
common sense. But, if it would consent to allow that the agents 
which cause our sensations are not merely extended, but are also 
pervaded by extensible qualities of some kind, I do not think 
that it would involve any internal contradiction. 

Now it is important to notice that Berkeley’s complete theory 
is a causal theory just as much as the Descartes-Locke theory. 
According to him, our sensations are caused by the volitions of 
God; and the groupings and correlations and sequences of 
sensations, which are the cash-basis of all our talk about per¬ 
sistent material things interacting in accordance with laws, are 
due to the fact that these volitions form part of a general plan 
in God’s mind. According to the Descartes-Locke theory our 
sensations are caused by processes of motion and vibration in 
the minute particles of extended inanimate substances; and 
their groupings and regularities are due to the fact that these 
motions and vibrations occur in a single spatio-temporal frame¬ 
work and are subject to dynamical and kinematical laws. 

Now suppose we grant (what Berkeley would not admit) that 
the amended Descartes-Locke hypothesis about the causes of 
our sensations and their correlations is just as intelligible and 
free from internal contradiction as his own rival hypothesis. 
Would there be any reason to prefer one hypothesis to the other? 

It should be noticed that each hypothesis starts, as it must, 
from something which each of us is directly acquainted with. 
Each of us is acquainted with his own volitions by introspection, 
and with sensibilia of various kinds by sensing them. Berkeley’s 
hypothesis about the causes of our sensations is that they are 
like our volitions, and that they are inter-related like the various 
volitions which form parts of a plan. The rival hypothesis is that 
the causes of our sensations resemble the visual and tactual 
sensations which we sense, at least in having extension, figure, 
and motion, and that their inter-relations are somewhat like 
those of individual sensibilia in a single visual field. 

Now it seems to me that there is one fact which is prima fade 
in favour of Berkeley’s hypothesis and one which is prima facie in 
favour of the amended Descartes-Locke hypothesis. 

The fact which seems to favour Berkeley’s theory is this. 
Each of us can actually observe himself producing images in 
himself by his own volitions. Images are plainly very much like 
sensibilia. Berkeley could therefore claim that when he alleges 
that sensations are produced in us by a foreign will, he is not 
postulating a purely hypothetical kind of agent or a purely 
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hypothetical kind of action. Each of us has observed by intro¬ 
spection actual instances of volitions producing something very 
much like sensations. On the other hand, if we are never 
acquainted with any material thing, but only with sensibilia 
which are inseparable factors in our sensations, the Descartes- 
Locke theory does postulate a purely hypothetical kind of agent 
and a purely hypothetical kind of action. It is true that, on this 
theory, material things are supposed to resemble sensibilia in 
certain respects, e.g., in having shape, size, position, and motion. 
But in ascribing to material things the power of producing 
sensations in minds, we are postulating something to which 
there is no observable analogy in sensibilia. There is not the 
least reason to believe that any of the sensibilia that I sense 
generate any of my sensations or images. So far, then, Berkeley’s 
hypothesis seems to score over the Descartes-Locke hypothesis. 

But I think that this prima facie advantage must be qualified in 
at least two respects, (i) What each of us knows by introspection 
is that some of his volitions produce some of his images. What 
the Berkeleian theory postulates is that certain volitions in 
another mind produce each person’s sensations. There is a huge 
jump from the purely immanent action, which is all that anyone 
can observe by introspection, to the telepathic action which 
Berkeley postulates, (ii) The volition to call up an image of a 
certain kind is never sufficient to produce such an image. The 
image as a whole or its constituent parts seem to be always copies 
of sensibilia which one has sensed in the past. Thus the complete 
cause even of a voluntarily produced image includes the traces 
of one’s past sensations as an essential factor. Now most of the 
sensations which one gets from moment to moment are in no 
way dependent on traces of one’s previous sensations. So 
Berkeley has to ascribe to the foreign volition the power to 
generate sensations in us without the co-operation of traces of 
our previous sensations. Thus the analogy with the production 
of images in one’s own mind by one’s own volitions breaks down 
still jfurthcr. 

The fact which seems to favour the Descartes-Locke hypothesis 
is this. If we take each observable regularity among our sensa¬ 
tions singly, there is very little to choose between ascribing it 
to a certain regularity in the behaviour of Descartes-Locke 
material things or to a certain habit of volition in God’s mind. 
But, as Berkeley would admit, we do not rest at this stage. We 
try to co-ordinate various regularities with each other in a single 
system, and to infer further and more subtle regularities which 
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have not yet been noticed. To a very great extent we have 
succeeded in doing this. Now the suggestion that each observ¬ 
able regularity is due to a habit of volition in God’s mind, and 
that these various conative dispositions are interconnected in 
the way in which the various conations in the mind of a person 
who carries out a plan are interconnected, is not in practice 
found to be helpful. It does not enable us to co-ordinate the 
various regularities among our sensations and to predict others. 
But the supposition that each of the observable regularities is 
due to the movements of extended particulars in a single 
spatial system subject to certain simple laws does enable us to 
co-ordinate these regularities and to predict others. 

If Berkeley were right, theoretical physics would be the 
psychology of God’s conative dispositions. In that case pre¬ 
sumably the most hopeful way to unravel it would be by analogy 
with the psychology of our own conative dispositions. But 
actually this analogy does not help us in the least. On the other 
hand, the supposition that the persistent and independent causes 
of recurrent groups of sensations have shapes and sizes as visual 
sensibilia do, and that they move about in a public space as 
such sensibilia move in visual fields, does help us to co-ordinate 
the observed regularities and to predict new ones. 
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A CRITIC who makes no claim to be a true Shakespearian 
scholar and who has been honoured by an invitation to 
speak about Shakespeare to such an audience as this, feels rather 
like a child brought in at dessert to recite his piece before the 
grown-ups. I have a temptation to furbish up all my meagre 
Shakespearian scholarship and to plunge into some textual or 
chronological problem in the hope of seeming, for this one hour, 
more of an expert than I am. But it really wouldn’t do. I should 
not deceive you: I should not even deceive myself. I have 
therefore decided to bestow all my childishness upon you. 

And first, a reassurance. I am not going to advance a new 
interpretation of the character of Hamlet. Where great critics 
have failed I could not hope to succeed; it is rather my ambi¬ 
tion (a more moderate one, I trust) to understand their failure. 
The problem I want to consider to-day arises in fact not directly 
out of the Prince’s character nor even directly out of the play, 
but out of the state of criticism about the play. 

To give anything like a full history of this criticism would be 
beyond my powers and beyond the scope of a lecture; but, 
for my present purpose, I think we can very roughly divide it 
into three main schools or tendencies. The first is that which 
maintains simply that the actions of Hamlet have not been given 
adequate motives and that the play is so far bad. Hanmer is 
perhaps the earliest exponent of this view. According to him 
Hamlet is made to procrastinate because ‘had he gone naturally 
to work, there would have been an end to our play’. But then, 
as Hanmer points out, Shakespeare ought to have ‘contrived 
some good reason’ for the procrastination. Johnson, while 
praising the tragedy for its ‘variety’, substantially agrees with 
Hanmer: ‘of the feigned madness of Hamlet there appears no 
adequate cause.’ Riimelin thinks that the ‘wisdom’ which 
Shakespeare has chosen to hide under ‘the wild utterances of 
insanity’ is a ‘foreign and disturbing element’ as a result of which 
the piece ‘presents the greatest discrepancies’. In our own time 
Mr. Eliot has taken the same view: Hanflet is rather like a film 
on which two photographs have been taken—^an unhappy super- 
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position of Shakespeare’s work ‘upon much cruder material’. 
The play ‘is most certainly an artistic failure’. If this school of 
critics is right, we shall be wasting our time in attempting to 
understand why Hamlet delayed. The second school, on the 
other hand, thinks that he did not delay at all but went to work 
as quickly as the circumstances permitted. This was Ritson’s 
view. The word of a ghost, at second hand, ‘would scarcely in 
the eye of the people have justified his killing their king’. That 
is why he ‘counterfeits madness and . . . puts the usurper’s guilt 
to the test of a play’. Klein, after a very fierce attack on critics 
who want to make the Prince of Denmark ‘a German half¬ 
professor, all tongue and no hand’, comes to the same conclu¬ 
sion. So does Werder, and so does Macdonald; and the position 
has been brilliantly defended in modern times. In the third 
school or group I include all those critics who admit that Hamlet 
procrastinates and who explain the procrastination by his psy¬ 
chology. Within this general agreement there are, no doubt, 
very great diversities. Some critics, such as Hallam, Sievers, 
Raleigh, and Glutton Brock, trace the weakness to the shock 
inflicted upon Hamlet by the events which precede, and im¬ 
mediately follow, the opening of the play; others regard it as 
a more permanent condition; some extend it to actual insanity, 
others reduce it to an almost amiable flaw in a noble nature. 
This third group, which boasts the names of Richardson, 
Goethe, Coleridge, Schlegel, and Hazlitt, can still, I take it, 
claim to represent the central and, as it were, orthodox line of 
Hamlet criticism. 

Such is the state of affairs; and we are all so accustomed to 
it that we are inclined to ignore its oddity. In order to remove 
the veil of familiarity I am going to ask you to make the 
imaginative effort of looking at this mass of criticism as if you 
had no independent knowledge of the thing criticized. Let us 
suppose that a picture which you have not seen is being talked 
about. The first thing you gather from the vast majority of the 
speakers—and a majority which includes the best art critics—^is 
that this picture is undoubtedly a very great work. The next 
thing you discover is that hardly any two people in the room 
agree as to what it is a picture of. Most of them find something 
curious about the pose, and perhaps even the anatomy, df the 
central figure. One explains it by saying that' it is a picture of 
the raising of Lazarus, and that the painter has cleverly managed 
to represent the uncertain gait of a body just recovering, 
the stiffness of death. Another, taldng the central figure to be 
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Bacchus returning from the conquest of India, says that it reels 
because it is drunk, A third, to whom it is self-evident that he 
has seen a picture of the death of Nelson, asks with some temper 
whether you expect a man to look quite normal just after he 
has been mortally wounded. A fourth maintains that such 
crudely representational canons of criticism will never penetrate 
so profound a work, and that the peculiarities of the central 
figure really reflect the content of the painter’s subconsciousness. 
Hardly have you had time to digest these opinions when you 
run into another group of critics who denounce as a pseudo¬ 
problem what the first group has been discussing. According to 
this second group there is nothing odd about the central figure. 
A more natural and self-explanatory pose they never saw and 
they cannot imagine what all the pother is about. At long last 
you discover—isolated in a corner of the room, somewhat 
frowned upon by the rest of the company, and including few 
reputable connoisseurs in its ranks—a little knot of men who are 
whispering that the picture is a villainous daub and that the 
mystery of the central figure merely results from the fact that 
it is out of drawing. 

Now if all this had really happened to any one of us, I believe 
that our first reaction would be to accept, at least provisionally, 
the third view.. Certainly I think we should consider it much 
more seriously than we usually consider those critics who solve 
the whole Hamlet problem by calling Hamlet a bad play. At the 
very least we should at once perceive that they have a very 
strong case against the critics who admire. ‘Here is a picture’, 
they might say, ‘on whose meaning no two of you are in agree¬ 
ment. Communication between the artist and the spectator has 
almost completely broken down, for each of you admits that it 
has broken down as regards every spectator except himself. 
There are only two possible explanations. Either the artist was 
a very bad artist, or you are very bad critics. In deference to 
your number and your reputation, we choose the first alter¬ 
native; though, as you will observe, it would work out to the 
same result if we chose the second.’ As to the next group—those 
who denied that there was anything odd about the central figure 
—I believe that in the circumstances I have imagined we should 
hardly attend to them. A natural and self-explanatory pose in 
the central figure would be rejected as wholly inconsistent with 
its observed effect on all the other critics, both those who 
thought the picture good and those who thought it bad. 

If we now return to the real situation, the same reactions 
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appear reasonable. There is, indeed, this difference, that the 
critics who admit no delay and no indecision in Hamlet have 
an opponent with whom the corresponding critics of the picture 
were not embarrassed. The picture did not answer back. But 
Hamlet does. He pronounces himself a procrastinator, an un¬ 
decided man, even a coward: and the ghost in part agrees with 
him. This, coupled with the more general difficulties of their 
position, appears to me to be fatal to their view. If so, we are 
left with those who think the play bad and those who agree in 
thinking it good and in placing its goodness almost wholly in the 
character of the hero, while disagreeing as to what that character 
is. Surely the devil’s advocates are in a very strong position. 
Here is a play so dominated by one character that 'Hamlet 
without the Prince’ is a byword. Here are critics justly famed, 
all of them for their sensibility, many of them for their skill in 
catching the finest shades of human passion and pursuing 
motives to their last hiding-places. Is it really credible that the 
greatest of dramatists, the most powerful painter of men, offering 
to such an audience his consummate portrait of a man should 
produce something which, if any one of them is right, all the 
rest have in some degree failed to recognize? Is this the sort of 
thing that happens ? Does the meeting of supremely creative with 
supremely receptive imagination usually produce such results? 
Or is it not far easier to say that Homer nods, and Alexander’s 
shoulder drooped, and Achilles’ heel was vulnerable, and that 
Shakespeare, for once, either in haste, or over-reaching himself 
in unhappy ingenuity, has brought forth an abortion? 

Yes. Of course it is far easier. ‘Most certainly’, says Mr. 
Eliot, ‘an artistic failure.’ But is it ‘most certain’? Let me return 
for a moment to my analogy of the picture. In that dream there 
was one experiment we did not make. We didn’t walk into the 
next room and look at it for ourselves. Supposing we had done 
so. Suppose that at the first glance all the cogent arguments of 
the unfavourable critics had died on our lips, or echoed in our 
ears as idle babble. Suppose that looking on the picture we had 
found ourselves caught up into an unforgettable intensity of life 
and had come back from the room where it hung haunted for 
ever with the sense of vast dignities and strange sorrows and 
teased ‘with thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls’—^would 
not this have reversed our judgement and compelled us, in the 
teeth of a priori probability, to maintain that on one point at 
least the orthodox critics were in the right? ‘Most certainly an 
artistic failure.’ All argument is for that conclusion—^until you 
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read or see Hamlet again. And when you do, you are left saying 
that if this is failure, then failure is better than success. We 
want more of these ‘bad’ plays. From our first childish reading 
of the ghost scenes down to those golden minutes which we stole 
from marking examination papers on Hamlet to read a few pages 
of Hamlet itself, have we ever known the day or the hour when 
its enchantment failed? That castle is part of our own world. 
The affection we feel for the Prince, and, through him, for 
Horatio, is like a friendship in real life. The very turns of 
expression—half-lines and odd connecting links—of this play 
are worked into the language. It appears, said Shaftesbury in 
1710, ‘most to have affected English hearts and has perhaps 
been oftenest acted’. It has a taste of its own, an all-pervading 
relish which we recognize even in its smallest fragments, and 
which, once tasted, we recur to. When we want that taste, no 
other book will do instead. It may turn out in the end that the 
thing is not a complete success. This compelling quality in it 
may coexist with some radical defect. But I doubt if we shall 
ever be able to say, sad brow and true maid, that it is ‘most 
certainly’ a failure. Even if the proposition that it has failed 
were at last admitted for true, I can think of few critical truths 
which most of us would utter with less certainty, and with a 
more divided mind. 

It seems, then, that we cannot escape from our problem by 
pronouncing the play bad. On the other hand, the critics, 
mostly agreeing to place the excellence of it in the delineation 
of the hero’s character, describe that character in a dozen 
different ways. If they differ so much as to the kind of man 
whom Shakespeare meant to portray, how can we explain their 
unanimous praise of the portrayal? I can imagine a sketch so 
bad that one man thought it was an attempt at a horse and 
another thought it was an attempt at a donkey. But what kind 
of sketch would it have to be which looked like a very good horse 
to some, and like a very good donkey to others? The only solution 
which occurs to me is that the critics’ delight in the play is not 
in fact due to the delineation of Hamlet’s character but to some¬ 
thing else. If the picture which you take for a horse and I for 
a donkey, delights us both, it is probable that what we are both 
enjoying is the pure line, or the colouring, not the delineation 
of an animal. If two men who have both been talking to the 
same woman agree in proclaiming her conversation delightful, 
though one praises it for its ingenuous innocence and the other 
for its clever sophistication, I should be inclined to conclude 
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that her conversation had played very little part in the pleasure 
of either. I should suspect that the lady was nice to look at. 

I am quite aware that such a suggestion about what has 
always been thought a ‘one man play’ will sound rather like 
a paradox. But I am not aiming at singularity. In so far as 
my own ideas about Shakespeare are worth classifying at all, 
I confess myself a member of that school which has lately been 
withdrawing our attention from the characters to fix it on the 
plays. Dr. Stoll and Professor Wilson Knight, though in very 
different fashions, have led me in this direction; and Aristotle 
has long seemed to me simply right when he says that tragedy 
is an imitation not of men but of action and life and happiness 
and misery. By action he means, no doubt, not what a modern 
producer would call action but rather ‘situation’. 

What has attached me to this way of thinking is the fact that 
it explains my own experience. When I tried to read Shake¬ 
speare in my teens the character criticism of the nineteenth 
century stood between me and my enjoyment. There were all 
sorts of things in the plays which I could have enjoyed; but 
I had got it into my head that the only proper and grown-up 
way of appreciating Shakespeare was to be very interested in 
the truth and subtlety of his character drawing. A play opened 
with thunder and lightning and witches on a heath. This was 
very much in my line: but oh the disenchantment when I was 
told—or thought I was told—that what really ought to conceni 
me was the effect of these witches on Macbeth’s character! An 
Illyrian Duke spoke, in an air which had just ceaised vibrating 
to the sound of music, words that seemed to come out of the very 
heart of some golden world of dreamlike passion: but all this was 
spoiled because the meddlers had told me it was the portrait of 
a self-deceiving or unrealistic man and given me the impression 
that it was my business to diagnose like a straightener from 
Erewhon or Vienna instead of submitting to the charm. Shake¬ 
speare offered me a KJng who could not even sentence a man 
to banishment without saying 

The sly slow hours shall not determinate 

The dateless limit of thy dear exile. 

Left to myself I would simply have drunk it in and been thankr 
thl- That is just how beautiful, wilful, passionate, unfortunate 
kings killed long ago ought to talk. But then again the critic 
was at my elbow instilling the pestilential notion that I ought 
to prize such words chiefly as illustrations of what he cafl^ 
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Richard’s weakness, and (worse still) inviting me to admire the 
vulgar, bustling efficiency of Bolingbroke. I am probably being 
very unjust to the critics in this account. I am not even sure 
who they were. But somehow or other this was the sort of idea 
they gave me. I believe they have given it to thousands. As 
far as I am concerned it meant that Shakespeare became to me 
for many years a closed book. Read him in that way I could 
not; and it was some time before I had the courage to read him 
in any other. Only much later, reinforced with a wider know¬ 
ledge of literature, and able now to rate at its true value the 
humble little outfit of prudential maxims which really underlay 
much of the talk about Shakespeare’s characters, did I return 
and read him with enjoyment. To one in my position the oppo¬ 
site movement in criticism came as a kind of Magna Carta. 
With that help I have come to one very definite conclusion. 
I do not say that the characters—especially the comic characters 
—count for nothing. But the first thing is to surrender oneself 
to the poetry and the situation. It is only through them that 
you can reach the characters, and it is for their sake that the 
characters exist. All conceptions of the characters arrived at, 
so to speak, in cold blood, by working out what sort of man it 
would have to be who in real life would act or speak as they 
do, are in my opinion chimerical. The wiseacres who proceed 
in that way only substitute our own ideas of character and life, 
which are not often either profound or delectable, for the bright 
shapes which the poet is actually using. Orsino and Richard II 
are test cases. Interpretations which compel you to read their 
speeches with a certain superiority, to lend them a note of ‘in¬ 
sincerity’, to strive in any way against their beauty, are self- 
condemned. Poets do not make beautiful verse in order to have 
it ‘guyed’. Both these characters speak golden syllables, wearing 
rich clothes, and standing in the centre of the stage. After that, 
they may be wicked, but it can only be with a passionate and 
poetic wickedness; they may be foolish, but only with follies 
noble and heroical. For the poetry, the clothes, and the stance 
are the substance; the character ‘as it would have to be in real 
life’ is only a shadow. It is often a very distorted shadow. Some 
of my pupils talk to me about Shakespeare as if the object of 
his life had been to render into verse the philosophy of Samuel 
Smiles or Henry Ford. 

A good example of the kind of play which can be twisted out 
of recognition by character criticism is the Merchant of Venice. 
Nothing is easier than to disengage and condemn the mercenary 

xxvai V 
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element in Bassanio’s original suit to Portia, to point out that 
Jessica was a bad daughter, and by dwelling on Shylock’s 
wrongs to turn him into a tragic figure. The hero thus becomes 
a scamp, the heroine’s love for him a disaster, the villain a hero, 
the last act an irrelevance, and the casket story a monstrosity. 
What is not explained is why anyone should enjoy such a de¬ 
pressing and confused piece of work. It seems to me that what 
we actually enjoy is something quite different. The real play 
is not so much about men as about metals. The horror of usury 
lay in the fact that it treated metal in a way contrary to nature. 
If you have cattle they will breed. To make money—the mere 
medium of exchange—breed as if it were alive is a sort of black 
magic. The speech about Laban and Jacob is put into Shylock’s 
mouth to show that he cannot grasp this distinction; and the 
Christians point out that friendship does not take ‘a breed of 
barren metal’. The important thing about Bassanio is that he 
can say, ‘Only my blood speaks to you in my veins’, and again, 
‘All the wealth I had ran in my veins’. Sir Walter Raleigh most 
unhappily, to my mind, speaks of Bassanio as a ‘pale shadow’. 
Pale is precisely the wrong word. The whole contrast is between 
the crimson and organic wealth in his veins, the medium of 
nobility and fecundity, and the cold, mineral wealth in Shy¬ 
lock’s counting-house. The charge that he is a mercenary wooer 
is a product of prosaic analysis. The play is much nearer the 
Mdrchen level than that. When the hero marries the princess we 
are not expected to ask whether her wealth, her beauty, or her 
rank was the determining factor. They are all blended together 
in the simple man’s conception of Princess. Of course great 
ladies are beautiful: of course they are rich. Bassanio compares 
Portia to the Golden Fleece. That strikes the proper note. And 
when once we approach the play with our senses and imagina¬ 
tions it becomes obvious that the presence of the casket story is 
no accident. For it also is a story about metals, and the rejection 
of the commercial metals by Bassanio is a kind of counterpoint 
to the conquest of Shylock’s metallic power by the lady of the 
beautiful mountain. The very terms in which they are rejected 
proclaim it. Silver is the ‘pale and common drudge ’twixt man 
and man’. Gold is ‘hard food for Midas’—Midas who, like 
Shylock, tried to use as the fuel of life what is in its own nature 
dead. And the last act, so far from being an irrelevant coda, is 
almost the thing for which the play exists. The ‘naughty world* 
of finance exists in the play chiefly that we may perceive the 
light of the ‘good deed’, or rather of the good state, which is 
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called Belmont. I know that some will call this ‘far-fetched’; 
but I must ask them to take my word for it that even if I am 
wrong, ‘far-fetched’ is the last epithet that should be applied to 
my error. I have not fetched it from far. This, or something 
like it, is my immediate and spontaneous reaction. A wicked 
ogre of a Jew is ten thousand miles nearer to that reaction than 
any of the sad, subtle, realistic figures produced by critics. If 
I err, I err in childishness, not in sophistication. 

Now Hamlet is a play as nearly opposite to the Merchant as 
possible. A good way of introducing you to my experience of 
it will be to tell you the exact point at which anyone else’s 
criticism of it begins to lose my allegiance. It is a fairly definite 
point. As soon as I find anyone treating the ghost merely as 
the means whereby Hamlet learns of his father’s murder—as 
soon as a critic leaves us with the impression that some other 
method of disclosure (the finding of a letter or a conversation 
with a servant) would have done very nearly as well—I part 
company with that critic. After that, he may be as learned and 
sensitive as you please; but his outlook on literature is so remote 
from mine that he can teach me nothing. Hamlet for me is no 
more separable from his ghost than Macbeth from his witches, 
Una from her lion, or Dick Whittington from his cat. The 
Hamlet formula, so to speak, is not ‘a man who has to avenge 
his father’ but ‘a man who has been given a task by a ghost’. 
Everything else about him is less important than that. If the 
play did not begin with the cold and darkness and sickening 
suspense of the ghost scenes it would be a radically different 
play. If, on the other hand, only the first act had survived, we 
should have a very tolerable notion of the play’s peculiar quality. 
I put it to you that everyone’s imagination here confirms mine. 
What is against me is the abstract pattern of motives and 
characters which we build up as critics when the actual flavour 
or tint of the poetry is already fading from our minds. 

This ghost is different from any other ghost in Elizabethan 
drama—for, to tell the truth, the Elizabethans in general do 
their ghosts very vilely. It is permanently ambiguous. Indeed 
the very word ‘ghost’, by putting it into the same class with the 
‘ghosts’ of Kyd and Chapman, nay by classifying it at all, puts 
us on the wrong track. It is ‘this thing’, ‘this dreaded sight’, 
an ‘illusion’, a ‘spirit of health or goblin damn’d’, liable at any 
moment to assume ‘some other horrible form’ which reason 
could not survive the vision of. Critics have disputed whether 
Hamlet is sincere when he doubts whether the apparition is his 
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father’s ghost or not. I take him to be perfectly sincere. He 
believes while the thing is present: he doubts when it is away. 
Doubt, uncertainty, bewilderment to almost any degree, is what 
the ghost creates not only in Hamlet’s mind but in the minds 
of the other characters. Shakespeare does not take the concept 
of ‘ghost’ for granted, as other dramatists had done. In his play 
the appearance of the spectre means a breaking down of the 
walls of the world and the germination of thoughts that cannot 
really be thought: chaos is come again. 

This does not mean that I am going to make the ghost the 
hero, or the play a ghost story—though I might add that a very 
good ghost story would be, to me, a more interesting thing than 
a maze of motives. I have started with the ghost because the 
ghost appears at the beginning of the play not only to give 
Hamlet necessary information but also, and even more, to strike 
the note. From the platform we pass to the court scene and so 
to Hamlet’s first long speech. There are ten lines of it before 
we reach what is necessary to the plot: lines about the melting 
of flesh into a dew and the divine prohibition of self-slaughter. 
We have a second ghost scene after which the play itself, rather 
than the hero, goes mad for some minutes. We have a second 
soliloquy on the theme ‘to die ... to sleep’; and a third on ‘the 
witching time of night, when churchyards yawn’. We have 
the King’s effort to pray and Hamlet’s comment on it. We 
have the ghost’s third appearance. Ophelia goes mad and is 
drowned. Then comes the comic relief, surely the strangest 
comic relief ever written—comic relief beside an open grave, 
with a further discussion of suicide, a detailed inquiry into the 
rate of decomposition, a few clutches of skulls, and then ‘Alas, 
poor Yorick!’ On top of this, the hideous fighting in the grave; 
and then, soon, the catastrophe. 

I said just now that the subject of the Merchant was metals. 
In the same sense, the subject of Hamlet is death. I do not mean 
by this that most of the characters die, nor even that life and 
death are the stakes they play for; that is true of all tragedies. 
I do not mean that we rise from the reading of the play with the 
feeling that we have been in cold, empty places, places ‘outside’, 
node tacentia late, though that is true. Before I go on to explain 
myself let me say that here, and throughout my lecture, I am 
most deeply indebted to my friend Mr. Owen Barfield. I have 
to make these acknowledgements both to him and to other 
my friends so often that I am afraid of their bemg taken for an 
affectation. But they are not. The next best thing to being w^ 
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oneself is to live in a circle of those who are: that good fortune 
I have enjoyed for nearly twenty years. 

The sense in which death is the subject of Hamlet will become 
apparent if we compare it with other plays. Macbeth has com¬ 
merce with Hell, but at the very outset of his career dismisses 
all thought of the life to come. For Brutus and Othello, suicide 
in the high tragic manner is escape and climax. For Lear death 
is deliverance. For Romeo and Antony, poignant loss. For all 
these, as for their author while he writes and the audience while 
they watch, death is the end: it is almost the frame of the 
picture. They think of dying: no one thinks, in these plays, 
of being dead. In Hamlet we are kept thinking about it all the 
time, whether in terms of the soul’s destiny or of the body’s. 
Purgatory, Hell, Heaven, the wounded name, the rights—or 
wrongs—of Ophelia’s burial, and the staying-power of a tanner’s 
corpse: and beyond this, beyond all Christian and all Pagan 
maps of the hereafter, comes a curious groping and tapping of 
thoughts, about ‘what dreams may come’. It is this that gives 
to the whole play its quality of darkness and of misgiving. Of 
course there is much else in the play: but nearly always, the 
same groping. The characters are all watching one another, 
forming theories about one another, listening, contriving, full 
of anxiety. The world of Hamlet is a world where one has lost 
one’s way. The Prince also has no doubt lost his, and we can 
tell the precise moment at which he finds it again. ‘Not a whit. We 
defy augury. There’s a special providence in the fall of a sparrow. 
If it be now, ’tis not to come: if it be not to come, it will be now: 
if it be not now, yet it will come: the readiness is all: since no man 
has aught of what he leaves, what is’t to leave betimes?’’ 

If I wanted to make one more addition to the gallery of 
Hamlet’s portraits I should trace his hesitation to the fear of 
death; not to a physical fear of dying, but a fear of being dead. 
And I think I should get on quite comfortably. Any serious 
attention to the state of being dead, unless it is limited by some 
definite religious or anti-religious doctrine, must, I suppose, 
paralyse the will by introducing infinite uncertainties and 
rendering all motives inadequate. Being dead is the unknown x 
in our sum. Unless you ignore it or else give it a value, you can get 
no answer. But this is not what I am going to do. Shakespeare has 
not left in the text clear lines of causation which would enable us 

’ I think the last clause is best explained by the assumption that Shake¬ 
speare had ccune across Seneca’s JVtM perdis ex too tempore, rum quod relinquis 
edmum est (Epist. hdx). 
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to connect Hamlet’s hesitations with this source. I do not believe 
he has given us data for any portrait of the kind critics have tried 
to draw. To that extent I agree with Hanmer, Riimelin, and 
Mr. Eliot. But I differ from them in thinking that it is a fault. 

For what, after all, is happening to us when we read any of 
Hamlet’s great speeches? We see visions of the flesh dissolving 
into a dew, of the world like an unweeded garden. We think 
of memory reeling in its ‘distracted globe’. We watch him 
scampering hither and thither like a maniac to avoid the voices 
wherewith he is haunted. Someone says ‘Walk out of the air’, 
and we hear the words ‘Into my grave’ spontaneously respond 
to it. We think of being bounded in a nut-shell and king of 
infinite space: but for bad dreams. There’s the trouble, for 
‘I am most dreadfully attended’. We see the picture of a dull 
and muddy-mettled rascal, a John-a-dreams, somehow unable 
to move while ultimate dishonour is done him. We listen to his 
fear lest the whole thing may be an illusion due to melancholy. 
We get the sense of sweet relief at the words ‘shuffled off this 
mortal coil’ but mixed with the bottomless doubt about what 
may follow then. We think of bones and skulls, of women 
breeding sinners, and of how some, to whom all this experience 
is a sealed book, can yet dare death and danger ‘for an egg¬ 
shell’. But do we really enjoy these things, do we go back to 
them, because they show us Hamlet’s character? Are they, from 
that point of view, so very interesting? Does the mere fact that 
a young man, literally haunted, dispossessed, and lacking friends, 
should feel thus, tell us anything remarkable? Let me put my 
question in another way. If instead of the speeches he actually 
utters about the firmament and man in his scene with Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern Hamlet had merely said, ‘I don’t seem 
to enjoy things the way I used to’, and talked in that fashion 
throughout, should we find him interesting? I think the answer 
is ‘Not very’. It may be replied that if he talked commonplace 
prose he would reveal his character less vividly. I am not so 
sure. He would certainly have revealed something less vividly; 
but would that something be himself? It seems to me that ‘this 
majestical roof’ and ‘What a piece of work is a man’ give me 
primarily an impression not of the sort of person he must be to 
lose the estimation of things but of the things themselves and 
their great value; and that I should be able to discern, though 
with very faint interest, the same condition of loss in a personage 
who was quite unable so to put before me what he was losing. 
And I do not think it true to reply that he would be a different 
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character if he spoke less poetically. This point is often mis¬ 
understood, We sometimes speak as if the characters in whose 
mouths Shakespeare puts great poetry were poets: in the sense 
that Shakespeare was depicting men of poetical genius. But 
surely this is like thinking that Wagner’s Wotan is the dramatic 
portrait of a baritone? In opera song is the medium by which 
the representation is made and not part of the thing represented. 
The actors sing; the dramatic personages are feigned to be 
speaking. The only character who sings dramatically in Figaro 
is Cherubino. Similarly in poetical drama poetry is the medium, 
not part of the delineated characters. While the actors speak 
poetry written for them by the poet, the dramatic personages 
are supposed to be merely talking. If ever there is occasion to 
represent poetry (as in the play scene from Hamlet), it is put 
into a different metre and strongly stylized so as to prevent 
confusion. 

I trust that my conception is now becoming clear. I believe 
that we read Hamlet’s speeches with interest chiefly because 
they describe so well a certain spiritual region through which 
most of us have passed and anyone in his circumstances might 
be expected to pass, rather than because of our concern to 
understand how and why this particular man entered it. I fore¬ 
see an objection on the ground that I am thus really admitting 
his ‘character’ in the only sense that matters and that all 
characters whatever could be equally well talked away by the 
method I have adopted. But I do really find a distinction. 
When I read about Mrs. Proudie I am not in the least interested 
in seeing the world from her point of view, for her point of view 
is not interesting; what does interest me is precisely the sort of 
person she was. In Middlemarck no reader wants to see Casaubon 
through Dorothea’s eyes; the pathos, the comedy, the value of 
the whole thing is to understand Dorothea and see how such 
an illusion was inevitable for her. In Shakespeare himself I find 
Beatrice to be a character who could not be thus dissolved. We 
are interested not in some vision seen through her eyes, but 
precisely in the wonder of her being the girl she is. A com¬ 
parison of the sayings we remember from her part with those 
we remember from Hamlet’s brings out the contrast. On the 
one hand, T wonder that you will still be talking, Signior 
Benedick’, ‘There was a star danced and under that I was born’, 
‘Kill Claudio’; on the other, ‘The undiscovered country from 
whose bourne no traveller returns’, ‘Use every man after his 
desert, and who should ’scape whipping?’, ‘The rest is silence’. 
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Particularly noticeable is the passage where Hamlet professes 
to be describing his own character. ‘I am myself indifferent 
honest: but yet I could accuse me of such things that it were 
better my mother had not borne me. I am very proud, revenge¬ 
ful, ambitious.’ It is, of course, possible to devise some theory 
which explains these self-accusations in terms of character. But 
long before we have done so the real significance of the lines 
has taken possession of our imagination for ever. ‘Such fellows 
as r does not mean ‘such fellows as Goethe’s Hamlet, or Cole¬ 
ridge’s Hamlet, or any Hamlet’: it means men —creatures shapen 
in sin and conceived in iniquity—and the vast, empty vision of 
them ‘crawling between earth and heaven’ is what really counts 
and really carries the burden of the play. 

It is often cast in the teeth of the great critics that each in 
painting Hamlet has drawn a portrait of himself. How if they 
were right? I would go a long way to meet Beatrice or Falstaff 
or Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck or Disraeli’s Lord Monmouth. I 
would not cross the room to meet Hamlet. It would never be 
necessary. He is always where I am. The method of the whole 
play is much nearer to Mr. Eliot’s own method in poetry than 
Mr. Eliot suspects. Its true hero is man—haunted man— 
man with his mind on the frontier of two worlds, man unable 
either quite to reject or quite to admit the supernatural, man 
struggling to get something done as man has struggled from the 
beginning, yet incapable of achievement because of his in¬ 
ability to understand either himself or his fellows or the real 
quality of the universe which has produced him. To be sure, 
some hints of more particular motives for Hamlet’s delay are 
every now and then fadged up to silence our questions, just 
as some show of motives is offered for the Duke’s temporary 
abdication in Measure for Measure. In both cases it is only 
scaffolding or machinery. To mistake these mere succedanea 
for the real play and to try to work them up into a coherent 
psychology is the great error. I once had a whole batch of 
School Certificate answers on the Nun’s Priest’s Tale by boys 
whose form-master was apparently a breeder of poultry. Every 
thing that Chaucer had said in describing Chauntccleer and 
Pertelote was treated by them simply and solely as evidence 
about the precise breed of these two birds. And, I must admit, 
the result was very interesting. They proved beyond doubt that 
Chauntccleer was very different from our modern specialized 
strains and much closer to the Old English ‘bam-door fowl*. 
But I couldn’t help feeling that they had missed something. 
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I believe our attention to Hamlet’s ‘character’ in the usual sense 
misses almost as much. 

Perhaps I should rather say that it would miss as much if our 
behaviour when we are actually reading were not wiser than 
our criticism in cold blood. The critics, or most of them, have 
at any rate kept constantly before us the knowledge that in this 
play there is greatness and mystery. They were never entirely 
wrong. Their error, on my view, was to put the mystery in the 
wrong place—in Hamlet’s motives rather than in that darkness 
which enwraps Hamlet and the whole tragedy and all who read 
or watch it. It is a mysterious play in the sense of being a play 
about mystery, Mr, Eliot suggests that ‘more people have 
thought Hamlet a work of art because they found it interesting, 
than have found it interesting because it is a work of art’. When 
he wrote that sentence he must have been very near to what 
I believe to be the truth. This play is, above all else, interest¬ 
ing. But artistic failure is not in itself interesting, nor often 
interesting in any way: artistic success always is. To interest 
is the first duty of art; no other excellences will even begin to 
compensate for failure in this, and very serious faults will be 
covered by this, as by charity. The hypothesis that this play 
interests by being good and not by being bad has therefore 
the first claim on our consideration. The burden of proof rests 
on the other side. Is not the fascinated interest of the critics 
most naturally explained by supposing that this is the precise 
effect the play was written to produce? They may be finding 
the mystery in the wrong place; but the fact that they can never 
leave Hamlet alone, the continual groping, the sense, unextin¬ 
guished by over a century of failures, that we have here some¬ 
thing of inestimable importance, is surely the best evidence that 
the real and lasting mystery of our human situation has been 
greatly depicted. 

The kind of criticism which I have attempted is always at 
a disadvantage against either historical criticism or character 
criticism. Their vocabulary has been perfected by long practice, 
and the truths with which they are concerned are those which 
we are accustomed to handle in the everyday business of life. 
But the things I want to talk about have no vocabulary and 
criticism has for centuries kept almost complete silence on them. 
I make no claim to be a pioneer. Professor Wilson Knight 
(though I disagree with nearly everything he says in detail). 
Miss Spurgeon, Miss Bodkin, and Mr. Bat^eld are my leaders. 
But those who do not enjoy the honours of a pioneer may yet 
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share his discomforts. One of them I feel acutely at the moment. 
I feel certain that to many of you the things I have been saying 
about Hamlet will appear intolerably sophisticated, abstract, and 
modern. And so they sound when we have to put them into 
words. But I shall have failed completely if I cannot persuade 
you that my view, for good or ill, has just the opposite charac¬ 
teristics—is naive and concrete and archaic. I am trying to 
recall attention from the things an intellectual adult notices to 
the things a child or a peasant notices—night, ghosts, a castle, 
a lobby where a man can walk four hours together, a willow- 
fringed brook and a sad lady drowned, a graveyard and a 
terrible cliff above the sea, and amidst all these a pale man in 
black clothes (would that our producers would ever let him 
appear!) with his stockings coming down, a dishevelled man 
whose words make us at once think of loneliness and doubt and 
dread, of waste and dust and emptiness, and from whose hands, 
or from our own, we feel the richness of heaven and earth and 
the comfort of human affection slipping away. In a sense I have 
kept my promise of bestowing all my childishness upon you. 
A child is always thinking about those details in a story which 
a grown-up regards as indifferent. If when you first told the 
tale your hero was warned by three little men appearing on 
the left of the road, and when you tell it again you introduce 
one little man on the right of the road, the child protests. And 
the child is right. You think it makes no difference because you 
are not living the story at all. If you were, you would know 
better. Motifs, machines, and the like are abstractions of literary 
history and therefore interchangeable: but concrete imagination 
knows nothing of them. 

You must not think I am setting up as a sort of literary Peter 
Pan who does not grow up. On the contrary, I claim that only 
those adults who have retained, with whatever additions and 
enrichments, their first childish response to poetry unimpaired, 
can be said to have grown up at all. Mere change is not growth. 
Growth is the synthesis of change and continuity, and where 
there is no continuity there is no growth. To hear some critics, 
one would suppose that a man had to lose his nursery apprecia¬ 
tion of Gulliver before he acquired his mature appreciation of it. 
It is not so. If it were, Ae whole concept of maturity, of 
ripening, would be out of place: and also, I believe we should 
very seldom read more thmi three pages of Chdlmr at a sitting. 
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T O-DAY, in the midst of war, our thoughts turn sometimes 
to the coming peace and reconstruction. It may be of present 
interest, therefore, to glance at an earlier and lesser war and the 
work of reconstruction that followed it; and, since the occasion 
is a Raleigh Lecture, it is fitting that the topic should be chosen 
from the history of what Sir Walter already thought of as ‘this 
Brittanick Empire’. 

Many of us can remember, if only in schoolboy fashion, the 
alarums and excursions, the noises off, of the Jameson Raid, 
the Great Boer War, and the consequent Royal Commissions, the 
debates over the Lyttelton Transvaal constitution, and the ‘ter¬ 
minological inexactitudes’ associated with Chinese Labour. The 
embers of these old controversies still glow in South Africa, nor 
are they entirely dead on this side of the water, but it is possible 
to move among them now with reasonable safety. The risk is 
well worth while. The statesmen and soldiers, the burghers and 
financiers of Diamond Jubilee days may be close enough to us 
in time, but so much has happened since that they are for 
practical purposes at a respectable historical distance. We can 
judge the long-term results of their work down the crowded 
perspective of the years, and may learn something from the con¬ 
templation. 

Sir Alfred Milner landed at Capetown on 5 May 1897 as 
Governor of the Cape Colony and High Commissioner for South 
Afiica. A man of forty-three, he took up his ‘awful job’ rather 
more than a year after the Jameson Raid into the South African 
Republic had driven British South Africans far apart from the 
Afrikanders and each other, restored President Kruger’s waning 
prestige among all sections of his burghers, tied the hands of the 
Imperial Government, and ended for that generation the hope 
(rf" a peaceful federation from within for which Cecil Rhodes had 
laboured. On 2 April 1905, as Viscount Milner of Pretoria and 
St James’s, he relinquished his offices of High Commissioner 
and Governor of the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. 
He set out for Capetown eight years before with the good 
wishes df both the great political parties. He now sailed home 
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to face public censure and a long spell in the political wilderness; 
but the measure of his work is the fact that Afrikander, British 
South African, and Imperial statesmen, working together, were 
able to unify most of Africa south of the Zambesi five years after 
his retirement. 

During those years, 1897 to 1905, Milner was the central 
figure in South African politics. Britain’s South African policy 
was far more his than any Colonial Secretary’s; but, whereas many 
of the other chief actors are living, vivid personalities to us still, 
the Milner of those days is impersonal and distant. A biographer 
could have made him live, but Milner declined to have an 
official biography written. His South African Papers, skilfully 
edited by the late Cecil Headlam and Lady Milner, do not 
profess to do more than furnish materials for a picture, while 
Lord Tweedsmuir’s admirable sketch in Memory Hold the Door, 
the best sketch I know of, is merely a sketch of a many-sided and 
elusive character. 

All the world knows that Milner was a splendid adminis¬ 
trator, who had given himself up wholly to the service of the 
State, a man of incredible industry, the mark of whose Recon¬ 
struction in South Africa was, as he justly claimed, ‘the colossal 
amount which has been done in the time’. But the world sus¬ 
pected then, and since the publication of the Milner Papers knows, 
that he was less successful as a diplomatist. In those days he was 
a rigid man, who found it hard to get on terms with folk whose 
experience had been different from his own, and his South 
Africa was lamentably different from anything he had seen in 
Jowett’s Balliol, the offices of the Pall Mall in the days of John 
Morley and W. T. Stead, Lord Cromer’s Egypt, or Sir William 
Harcourt’s Board of Inland Revenue. Slow to make up his mind, 
he never wavered once he had made it up and was apt to see 
wrongheadedness and even moral obliquity in those who differed 
from him. He liked the Afrikander rank and file well enough 
and the patriarchal Boers of the backveld. Nature’s gentlemen, 
still better; but the time came when he found it hard to conceal 
his loathing of the town-bred lawyer politicians and Reformed 
clergy who stirred them up by all and every means against his 
policy and things British. 

Milner did not make friends or even contacts easily. No one 
can say whether the course he took in South Africa would have 
been different had he possessed that precious gift; certainly the 
wear and tear on him, and the resentment of his opponents, 
would have been less in a land where politics were, and are, so 
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much a matter of personal contacts, often over pipes and coffee 
on the stoep. It was inevitable that this solitary man, who felt 
himself bound to take a strong line, should have been well hated 
by many on either side of the Equator; it was a downright 
hindrance to his work that he should not have inspired affection 
or even understanding in the common man. His long and lucid 
dispatches, surely among the finest that have ever appeared in 
British Bluebooks, show that he had the gift of words, a dan¬ 
gerous journalist’s gift maybe of driving home the essential point 
with the pungent phrase that mjikes it stick—and rankle. On 
occasion he made speeches, telling speeches; but he despised the 
parliamentary arts and so failed to teach the electorates, either 
in South Africa or the United Kingdom, what he was really 
driving at. 

Those who worked close to Milner loved him; for they knew 
that this man, who, to the generality, seemed so chilly and aloof, 
was gentle, considerate, boundlessly helpful, caring nothing for 
himself, and possessed even of a dry sense of humour. We 
learned to know this Milner during the later stages of the Great 
War and the immediate post-war years: the steadfast member 
of the War Cabinet, the man who had once tried to limit self- 
government in South Africa but who now did more than any 
other single British statesman to give form to the new Dominion 
status in collaboration with his sometime enemy. General Smuts; 
the wise and humane chairman of the Mandates drafting com¬ 
mittee who breathed the spirit of the League into the dry bones 
of Article XXII of the Covenant; the Milner who indeed held 
fast to his faith in the Empire and put the peoples of the United 
Kingdom first in his thoughts, but who revealed in his Questions 
of the Hour ‘advanced views on social questions’ and an under¬ 
standing sympathy with the working masses of the nation. But 
to nearly all South Africans still, and to many in this country, 
Milner does not appear as the man his Oxford Kindergarten 
knew, still less as the kindly, mellowed statesman of the frontis¬ 
piece of the Milrur Papers. They see him as he looks down from 
his portrait in the Civil Service Club at Capetown: the alert and 
deadly serious official with close-shut mouth beneath the well- 
trimmed moustache and shrewd eyes looking a little sideways 
through narrowed lids, weighing up the situation, sizing up 
his man. . . . 

There was much in the South Africa of 1897 for a new-comer 
to weigh up. It was in every way a poorer and less populous 
land than it is to-day. Outside the wine-farming districts around 
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Capetown and the sub-tropical coast-belt of Natal scratch- 
farming prevailed, alongside a pastoralism which became more 
and more primitive the farther north it extended. Secondary 
industries in the Cape Colony were still a subject for Rhodes’s 
jokes, and a matter for angry comment in Kruger’s conces¬ 
sionaire-ridden Transvaal; the only great industries were the 
diamond-mines of Rhodes’s Kimberley, then nearing their height, 
the gold-mines of the Witwatersrand whose great days were still 
to come, the State railways of the British colonies and Orange 
Free State, and the Hollando-German Netherlands Railway 
monopoly in the Transvaal. 

It was above all a divided land, full of frontiers and all un¬ 
charitableness. The self-governing Cape Colony lay in the 
south-west, the Mother Colony from which the rest had sprung, 
ruled at the moment by a mixed Afrikander-British ministry. 
This ministry was dependent, like so many of its predecessors, 
on Jan Hofmeyr’s Afrikander Bond, which indeed accepted the 
British connexion but stood for Afrikander liberties and way of 
life. Over against the Bond stood the ill-compacted and more 
or less British Progressive Party, whose chief common aim was a 
redistribution of seats in Parliament that should give the fast¬ 
growing towns something like fair representation as against the 
overwhelmingly Bond rural constituencies. 

In the south-east, holding herself aloof from the Cape and 
her republican neighbours alike, was self-governing Natal, her 
politics dominated by the British of the fertile coast-belt centring 
upon Durban, who were loyal in the noli me tangere Ulster or 
Kenya fashion. Northward of the British colonies lay the 
Orange Free State, a Boer republic with a strong colonial ad¬ 
mixture and public services staifed largely by Scotsmen. Beyond 
the Vaal lay President Kruger’s exclusive South African Repub¬ 
lic and its Swaziland protectorate; beyond these again sprawled 
Southern Rhodesia under the chartered British South Africa 
Company, enthusiastically British in spite of its handfuls of 
Afrikander settlers, still more enthusiastically Rhodian, the 
promise of a colony rather than an achievement. 

This little international system, cut off from the rest of the 
civilized world by darkest Africa and the Royal Navy, was 
not entirely disunited politically, for the Cape-Free State 
Customs Union already included the Imperial Protectorates of 
Basutoland and Bechuanaland and had a working agreement 
with Southern Rhodesia. But the Transvaal stood outside this 
combine, and so did Natal; ibr the Transvaal was Natal’s com- 
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mercial hinterland. Disrupted South Africa also had its con¬ 
tinental European complications. German South-West Africa, 
mercifully isolated by desert lands, flanked it on the one side; 
on the other, Portuguese Mozambique was linked closely to the 
Transvaal by Delagoa Bay, the natural outlet for the Witwaters- 
rand mining area, and the demand of the mines for its sturdy 
Shangaan labourers. Still further to the east was Madagascar, 
an island outlier, newly annexed by France whose investors 
were deeply interested in the Rand. Finally, since the scramble 
for Africa was not yet over and the Transvaal was the border¬ 
land between the field of that scramble and the established 
South, Germany had long evinced a lively concern for the wel¬ 
fare of Delagoa Bay and the adjacent Boer republic, an interest 
which Kruger was inclined to encourage as a counterweight to 
British influence in South Africa. 

Kruger’s South African Republic was becoming more and 
more the central State in the southern African complex; its 
every doing was important to its neighbours. Its burghers had 
blood ties with the peoples of all of them, for Afrikander family 
relationships were at once widespread and intimate. Nothing 
but their British citizenship differentiated colonial Afrikanders 
from their friends in the two Republics; spoken Afrikaans, 
official and ecclesiastical High Dutch, allegiance to one or other 
branch of the Dutch Reformed Church, life either on or very 
near the land, bound the Afrikanders so closely together that 
Milner noted their extraordinary ‘oneness’ as a people, in spite 
of the local and personal feuds that were their bane, a oneness 
particularly marked in the presence of others not of their con¬ 
gregation. And shrewd British observers had noted long ago 
that the Republics were their pride, especially the South African 
Republic with its significant name. That republic was the 
purest product of the Great Boer Trek from the Old Colony in 
the eighteen-thirties; it had won its independence hardly, lost 
it to the Britbh, and then won it again. Now Afrikanders saw 
Pretoria, the Mecca of the nationally minded, threatened by 
British Imperialism in alliance with the Capitalism of the Rand 
mining houses, the armed Capitalism of Rhodes’s chartered 
company. In South Africa blood, speech, religion, and political 
independence reinforced the hostility which worker-farmer 
partis in North America and elsewhere have always displayed 
towards Big Business. Olive Schreiner, sister of Milner’s war¬ 
time Cape Premier, saw it, and there were many like her in 
South Africa, with no drop of Afrikander blood in their veins. 
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who saw it too. ‘Ultimately,’ she wrote, ‘we have nothing to 
fight the Capitalists with but the guns and forts of the Transvaal.’ 

‘God behoede Land en Volk’—God save Land and People! 
So ended each republican proclamation. The Transvaalers 
were resolved to maintain their independence and Afrikander 
way of life against the British flood that had washed up to the 
confines of their sanctuary with the opening up of the diamond- 
fields in the ’seventies, and come pouring in amain after the 
proclamation of the Rand gold-fields in 1886. Thus far they 
had succeeded, at the price of calling in foreign officials and 
concessionaires, Hollanders and Germans for the most part, to 
man the bureaus and the works which true-born Transvaalers 
could not manage yet, and ‘English-inclined’ Afrikanders from 
the South were not allowed to enter. They were well on the way 
to achieving other aims, for the political hegemony in South 
Africa promised to follow the economic hegemony northward 
from the Cape Colony to the armed republic which controlled 
the Rand mines and the ends of the Cape, Natal, and Delagoa 
Bay railways that served them. The old President was not set 
upon dominating South Africa politically: a true son of the 
Great Trek, he wanted complete independence and a working 
agreement with the Free State with his Transvaal as senior 
partner. He thus sought by all means relief from the control 
over his treaty-making power that had been reserved to the 
Queen by the London Convention of 1884, under which his 
republic enjoyed its independence, and, shortly before Milner’s 
coming, had concluded a close treaty with his brother President 
which provided for the loose federation of the two Republics. 
But some of his young bloods and their continental associates 
went further. They hoped to see the Transvaal one day the 
dominant State in a republican South Africa. They knew that, 
even without Free State and still more problematical Colonial 
aid, they could themselves put far stronger forces into the field 
than any Great Britain could dispose of at the start. Meanwhile 
Dr. Leyds, their able Hollander State Secretary, sought to make 
contact with European Powers and enhance the international 
status of the South African Republic. 

The external policies of the Transvaal thus tended to keep 
all South AJfrica in a ferment. And not its external policies 
alone. Its primitive administration was lackadaisical and often 
corrupt, in all ways unfitted to cope with the influx to the Rand 
of cosmopolitan Uitlanders and attendant swarms black 
labourers. Even friends of the President lamented that progros|s 
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was thus being blocked all round; a change, they were con¬ 
vinced, must come. But the Uitlanders were not in a position 
to effect a peaceful change, nor like to be till memories of the 
Jameson Raid had faded, for the majority of them were British 
subjects. The Transvaalers, fearing to be swamped in their own 
country and eager to monopolize the sweets of office that now 
promised to be so much more abundant, had adopted a tribal 
franchise in the early ’nineties. A man could be a burgher born; 
he could be adopted by being given a ‘selective’ franchise at the 
risk of losing it when the times did alter; but no Uitlander, not 
even a Free State or colonial Afrikander, could claim the fran¬ 
chise as of right until he had attained the mature age of forty 
and traversed a fourteen-year-long political Pilgrim’s Progress 
thickly strewn with snares and pitfalls. 

Milner arrived during one of South Africa’s recurrent crises. 
Inevitably that crisis had arisen from the Transvaal, and his 
coming was part of it. For more than a year after the disastrous 
Raid the Colonial Secretary, Joseph Chamberlain, had pursued 
a policy of studious moderation towards the South African 
Republic; but in March 1897, alarmed at the Transvaal’s 
armaments, its attempts to whittle away the Queen’s control 
over the treaty-making power, and the passing of an immigra¬ 
tion law that was a potential breach of the London Convention, 
he put his foot down. He sent a stiff remonstrance to Pretoria, 
a naval squadron to Delagoa Bay, modest military reinforce¬ 
ments to Natal, and Sir Alfred Milner to Capetown. 

Prior to the publication of the Milner Papers many believed 
that Milner had gone to Capetown to push forward the federa¬ 
tion of Africa south of the Zambesi. The belief was not 
unreasonable. Such a federation had been worked for spasmodi¬ 
cally for the past forty years; Chamberlain, Milner’s chief, was 
anxious to see the federating of Australasia and South Africa 
and, perhaps, the Empire also during his term at the Colonial 
Office; Milner himself was an ardent Imperialist, as became 
one who had worked in an Oxford where the memories of 
Ruskin’s lectures on the duty of a beneficent British Empire 
were fresh. Milner’s mind was confessedly so constituted that 
he could not see the arguments against seeking to give ‘the 
great British race’ the political organization it lacked, and 
assuredly the federation of South Afiica would be a long step 
towards that end. The day was to come when he risked his 
career to achieve a ‘British’ federation of South Afiica on his 
own lines; but he did not come to push federation. He knew 
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well enough that the loyal and united South Africa, which alone 
would make a federation tolerable to him, was a long way off, 
and he repeatedly warned the sanguine Chamberlain and his 
Under-Secretary, Lord Selbome, that now was not the time 
to press for closer union. 

Milner’s programme was simpler and more direct than that. 
He came, first, to reaffirm the traditional paramountcy which 
Great Britain had inherited from her Netherland predecessors 
and, therefore, ward off foreign intervention from the British 
sphere of influence south of the Zambesi. Secondly, he came to 
better the relations between the British and Afrikanders every¬ 
where. 

Both halves of Milner’s programme hinged upon the Trans¬ 
vaal. Given voluntary reform of the administration and, prefer¬ 
ably, franchise reform also on liberal Free State lines, there 
would be such an easing of the tension that all else could be 
achieved comparatively smoothly. His initial task must thus be 
to get on reasonably good terms with the prickly republic and 
induce it to mend its ways for the common good. Failing willing 
reform, the Paramount Power must, as they say in South Africa, 
make a plan; for, said Milner, ‘We mean to be masters’. Cham¬ 
berlain was to embarrass him presently by raising the issue of 
the suzerainty over the Transvaal, which the Queen had enjoyed 
between i88i and 1884 but whose survival alongside the current 
London Convention was, to say the least, a matter of doubt. 
Milner preferred the political idea of paramountcy to this vague 
legal concept; but always the substance was more important to 
him than the word. That substance was Britain’s historical 
‘responsibility for South Africa generally’, even to the point of 
intervening in the internal affairs of the South African Republic. 
In the event his task was to be one and the same for eight long 
years: first, by sober ways and amiable persuasions, then by 
pressure, and finally, when war had made him master, by politic 
shifts, to ‘get the Transvaal right’. Only so did he see hope of 
anything going right in South Africa. 

This task of getting the Transvaal right was, Milner believed, 
his own and could be no one else’s. He must do it as holder of 
the High Conunissionership for South Africa, ‘the ordy factor, 
worth mentioning, on the Imperial side’. He realized fix>m the 
start something of what the effort would mean. The authority 
and influence which the Governor of the Cape Colony had so 
long exercised as High Commissioner had been dwindling trf 
late before the rising sun of Pretoria. That sinister process muiH: 
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be reversed. ‘As far as I can see ahead,’ he noted grimly, ‘the 
post of High Commissioner will be a fighting post, ... fighting all 
the time.'' 

For nearly a year after his arrival Milner pursued a policy of 
patience. Not only was he ready to make allowances for an 
isolated Government that had suffered recently at the hands of 
British subjects and entertained deep suspicions of the Colonial 
Secretary’s good faith, but he believed that time was on Great 
Britain’s side. Surely, given time, the Liberal Transvaalers 
would force on salutary changes, perhaps even a cautious reform 
of the franchise. As it was, the republican invasion, which he 
had expected at any moment during the first six months, had 
not materialized; the Volksraad had repealed the obnoxious 
immigration law; the report of an industrial commission left 
nothing to be desired, and the President, after a fierce struggle 
with his Chief Justice, had proposed to secure the independence 
of the Bench, the main safeguard of voteless Uitlanders and 
shareholders everywhere. So Milner sought to convince the 
Transvaalers that he had no designs on their independence, 
tried to induce them to discuss points of difference in a friendly 
and informal manner, and laboured, with scant success, to 
persuade leading Cape Afrikanders to show Kruger the way he 
should go. Meanwhile he prayed that neither the Uitlanders 
nor their Progressive friends in the Cape Colony would do any¬ 
thing foolish, kept a watchful eye on Rhodes lest he upset the 
Imperial apple-cart by having ‘another slap at old Kruger by 
peaceful means’, and, though he counselled continuous gentle 
pressure on the Transvaal, dissuaded Chamberlain from raising 
issues that might face H.M. Government with the choice 
between war and the ‘signal discredit’ of withdrawal. Especially 
would he not hear of any challenge to the iniquitous dynamite 
monopoly, in spite of the ruling of the Law Officers that it was 
a breach of the London Convention. He, the disciple of Arnold 
Toynbee, was not going to fight on ‘a capitalist question pure 
and simple’. 

For a brief space during this first year Milner half hoped 
(and I have heard the hope expressed in South Africa a quarter 
of a century after his departure) that ‘mysterious Southern 
Rhodesia’ might ‘win the South African game all round’ for the 
Imperial side. If indeed the long-expected New Rand that was 
to put Kruger’s Rand into the shade were discovered, then 
Rhodes’s ‘Dominant North’, in close cooperation or even federa¬ 
tion with the parent Cape Colony, would give the law to South 
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Africa. A brief visit, during which he made friends with the 
suspicious Rhodes, disillusioned him. He concluded that the 
Protectorate, still in ‘a pretty handsome mess’ owing to devil- 
may-care administration and the recent Matabele-Mashona 
rebellion, was neither going to be ‘a fiasco’ (sure sign that he 
had been talking to Rhodes) nor yet a very rapid success. 
Certainly it was not going to be the solution of his ‘great South 
African puzzle’. 

Then, early in 1898, while reform was still hanging fire, the 
Liberal Transvaalers failed Milner. The old President was 
re-elected for the last time by an overwhelming majority, and 
promptly dismissed his defiant Chief Justice, thereby reducing 
the High Court, in Milner’s opinion, to a little-considered 
branch of the Executive. Despairing of voluntary reform, yet 
conceiving that there was no way out but reform or war, Milner 
was only deterred from working up to a crisis by Chamberlain’s 
warning that, the international situation being what it was, the 
British Government’s principal object in South Africa ‘at the 
moment’ was peace. So, having called upon the Cape Afrikan¬ 
ders publicly to use their best endeavours with the redoubtable 
President, he agreed to ‘worry on without discredit’ until Great 
Britain was in a position to ‘round on’ the Transvaalers. They, 
he was convinced, would be down upon the colonies once they 
thought Great Britain’s hands were quite full, ‘for they are 
armed to the teeth and their heart is black’. 

Nevertheless, Milner still hoped from time to time for a peace¬ 
ful solution. The departure of leading Hollanders from Pretoria 
was a good sign; the summoning in their place of Cape Afrikan¬ 
ders of a liberal turn of mind and even partially English educa¬ 
tion, like ex-President Reitz and the young Jan Christiaan 
Smuts, was an even better. Then, as the expectations thus 
aroused proved disappointing, reports that Great Britain was 
about to gain control of Delagoa Bay encouraged Milner to 
hope that he might thus get a stranglehold on the Transvaal, a 
stranglehold that would be all the more effective now that Natal 
had at last joined the Cape-Free State Customs Union. That 
hope faded also; but the battle of Omdurman having been won 
and the Fashoda crisis safely passed, Milner went home to talk 
things over with his chief. He there learned that Great Britain 
had somehow managed to eliminate Germany ‘as a political 
influence in the Transvaal’, a fact, he noted, of great importance 
‘in view of future contingencies’. 

Of importance indeed! The elimination Germany and the 
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general clearing of the international horizon put the British 
Government in a position to round on the Transvaalers if it 
wanted to. It did not want to. Milner found folk at home, 
outside Kaffir and Chartered circles, singularly uninterested in 
South Africa and her troubles. He had to be content with win¬ 
ning over the Colonial Secretary to his view that the Transvaal 
must be challenged on some ‘broad ground of policy’ as soon as 
possible. He then helped Chamberlain to draft a dispatch, 
which both men hoped would end the interminable suzerainty 
debate with Pretoria, and agreed that a protest against the 
dynamite monopoly should at last go forward. 

It was this ‘d—d dynamite dispatch’ which opened the way 
to the desired broad ground of policy. The Pretoria authorities 
had recently fallen foul of British Uitlanders, white and coloured, 
and now, alarmed at the dispatch and the knowledge that many 
Uitlanders had petitioned the Queen, tried to come to terms 
betimes with some of the leading mining-houses. They presently 
interjected into these financial and administrative discussions a 
proposal for a five-year in place of the present impossible four¬ 
teen-year franchise. These Capitalist negotiations broke down 
in an odour of bad faith; the Uitlander rank and file clamoured 
for the five-year franchise, and Milner, back once more in Cape¬ 
town, received the second and greater Uitlander petition to the 
Queen. 

There is no need to follow out the long and tortuous nego¬ 
tiations that began thus in April 1899 and ended six months 
later in war. Legally the franchise was a purely internal Trans¬ 
vaal matter; it was not mentioned in the London Convention 
and thus lay outside the High Commissioner’s purview. Never¬ 
theless Milner fastened on that issue, for it went to the heart of 
the South African problem as he saw it. 

That problem was a struggle for political supremacy, for vot¬ 
ing power, in South Africa as a whole. The British were domi¬ 
nant in Natal and Southern Rhodesia; in the much larger Cape 
Colony Rhodes’s Progressives had just been narrowly defeated 
by a Bond-Moderate coalition led by the liberal W. P. Schreiner, 
but had forced through a redistribution of seats which gave them 
something at least of what they had hoped for. The Transvaal 
was the key. Real reform there would be followed by a cleaning 
out of ‘the Augean stable’ at Pretoria and a rush to the Rand. 
The new-comers would at least neutralize the Transvaal by ‘an 
Anglo-Dutch race fight on equal lines', and owe thanks to the 
British Government for their liberties and new-found prospects: 
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they might even be strong enough to make of the Transvaal the 
Uitlander republic which Rhodes had always dreaded but 
Milner saw no reason to fear, the ‘anglicized Transvaal’ that 
was to be the central aim of his post-war Reconstruction. After 
all, why not? The tide of emigration, which had been running 
from Great Britain for three-quarters of a century past, was 
running more strongly than ever and flowing in increasing 
degree to the British colonies of settlement. Why should not the 
golden and reformed Transvaal draw in much of that flow? 
Then indeed ‘the balance of political power which even now 
would be clearly ours under a system of equal rights would be 
rapidly and decisively thrown against the Boer forever’. There 
might even be a British federation of Africa south of the Zambesi, 
and a consequent withdrawal of the costly British garrison. 

Hence Milner launched a frontal attack against Pretoria, the 
shrine of Afrikander privilege, the citadel of the Transvaal 
Herrenvolk. He tried throughout to pin Kruger down to a frank 
acceptance of a simple retrospective five-year franchise free of 
all ‘booby-traps’. The Transvaalers wriggled (the word is not 
mine, but that of the then Cape Chief Justice, Sir Henry de 
Villiers) to avoid a clear-cut decision; the Free Staters and the 
Schreiner ministry, caught between the upper and nether mill¬ 
stones of the Transvaal and Imperial policies, strove to mediate 
with varying degrees of urgency. In the background Chamber- 
lain more than once begged Milner to hasten slowly, for he at 
least knew the difficulties of the British political situation; but 
he worked hard to bring the unenthusiastic ministry. Parliament, 
and public to the sticking-point with a skill that won the admira¬ 
tion of the German ambassador, and a disregard for cabinet 
etiquette that ruffled the Prime Minister, angered the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, and in due time embarrassed his own 
biographer. 

Chamberlain succeeded in rallying most of the British peoples 
all the world round to Rhodes’s slogan of ‘equal rights for every 
civilized man south of the Zambesi’, though, to be sure, some 
preferred the earlier version of ‘equal rights for every white 
man’; but three months before the guns went off themselves, 
Milner had told him bluntly that ‘the franchise and every other 
question have now been merged in one big issue: is British 
paramountcy to be vindicated or let slide?’ Then, anticipating 
by a few years Theodore Roosevelt’s claim that the United 
States had a right to exercise an ‘international policing power’ 
over Latin republics that were imperilling Ac safety of Ac 
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Americas by ‘chronic misdoing’, Milner declared that Great 
Britain must make good her ^right to put things straight in the 
Transvaal’ for the good of South Africa. That is what the South 
African War was about. Neither paramountcy nor suzerainty 
were mentioned in the British ultimatum that was never sent, 
but the substance of paramountcy was demanded in fullest 
measure. In the event the Orange Free State stood by its 
alliance, and the two Republics presented their ultimatum first, 
ordering Great Britain as a military power out of South Africa. 

The South African War began on ii October 1899 and 
lasted two years and a half. In the end the Republicans surren¬ 
dered, not, as Milner had always desired, unconditionally, but 
on terms. By the Treaty of Vereeniging, signed on 31 May 1902, 
they accepted Edward VII as their lawful sovereign, submitted 
to an indefinite probationary period of Crown colony rule, 
which Milner was resolved should be ‘good, sympathetic, pro¬ 
gressive, not too bureaucratic, and supplied with ample funds’, 
and faced the fact that Dutch would only be taught in their 
schools where the parents desired it and used in the Courts 
when necessary. In return they were promised immediate finan¬ 
cial aid to restore their wasted homes and the prospect of much 
more to follow on easy terms, and were assured that sooner or 
later they would receive, first, representative institutions and, 
finally, full colonial self-government. Then, and only then, was 
the problem of a non-European franchise to be considered. 
Thus, at heavy cost to both sides, had British paramountcy been 
vindicated and, so Milner believed, ‘the Afrikander nation idea’ 
for ever doomed. 

Milner was not one of those who believe in winning a war 
first and planning the post-war world afterwards. He had been 
planning even before the war, and, from the moment when, in 
March 1901, he took the High Commissionership northward 
from the Cape Colony to the Transvaal, the war was to him 
merely an exasperating complication of the real work in hand. 
That work was the Reconstruction of the ex-Republics and those 
parts of the colonies that had been tramped flat by Boer com¬ 
mandos and British flying columns, and the Lift which he pro¬ 
posed to give to all Africa south of the Zambesi. 

Milner set out his ideas in the famous Reconstruction dis¬ 
patches. These were based on the reports of Royal Commissions 
which picked their anxious way amid the barbed wire, burnt 
homesteads, blown-up bridges, and blockhouses; but, in truth, 
the guiding principle of his policy had been laid down sixty 
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years before in Canada by Lord Durham. Radical Jack had 
written in 1839 that the tranquillity of British North America 
could only be secured by subjecting the rebellious French of 
Quebec to ‘the vigorous rule of an English majority. ... It 
must henceforth’, he wrote, ‘be the first and steady purpose of 
the British Government to establish an English population, with 
English laws and language, in this Province, and to trust its 
government to none but a decidedly English legislature. ... I 
have little doubt that the French, when once placed, by the 
legitimate course of events and the working of natural causes, 
in a minority, would abandon their vain hope of nationality.’ 
The ministry of those days had not taken Durham’s advice, but 
Milner hoped for better fortune. He knew that the struggle 
between AJfrikander and Imperial ideas would go on after the 
war; he was more than ever convinced that there could be no 
tranquillity in a British South Africa until the Transvaal, the 
real Dominant North, had been subjected to the rule of a de¬ 
cidedly English legislature. 

All Milner’s schemes, economic and social, centred upon the 
Transvaal. Increased production alone would attract immi¬ 
grants to South Africa, keep the Europeans at a decent level of 
life above the spare-living non-European masses, and call forth 
secondary industries which would be flourishing when the 
mines were mere holes in the ground guarded by towering 
dumps. This increased production could only be set going by 
the gold-mines. Again, Reconstruction and the Lift must be 
financed; money must be found for general revenue and the 
service of the Imperial guaranteed loan that was to pay for 
roads and railways, schools and hospitals, town halls, magis¬ 
trates’ courts and police stations, irrigation works in a dry and 
thirsty land, and the afforestation of the treeless veld, pay also 
for the experts who were to raise South African agriculture and 
pastoralism to an altogether higher plane. All this meant the 
vigorous exploitation of the Rand mines, whose ‘overspill’ might 
even furnish (vain hope) a war contribution to the heavily 
burdened British taxpayer. 

Behind it all was the political aim. ‘If, two years hence,’ 
Milner reflected at the close of 1901, ‘there are three men of 
British race to two of Dutch, the country will be safe and pros¬ 
perous. If there are three of Dutch to two of British, wei shall 
have perpetual difficulty.* He knew that, humanly speaking, 
the Afrikanders would always be the majority in the rural areas, 
though, given land settlement on the grand scsde, thare should 
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soon be enough go-ahead British farmers scattered over South 
Africa to stimulate their conservative neighbours, blur the sharp 
racial distinction between town and country that had imparted 
such bitterness to Cape and Transvaal politics, and swell the 
British vote. On the other hand, given industrial development 
on the scale he confidently anticipated, the British would surely 
predominate vastly in the towns, above all in the mighty Johan 
nesburg of the near future. Then all would be well. Britain 
need expect little trouble from the sparsely peopled Orange 
River Colony and could put up with a ‘sulky Cape’; Natal and 
Southern Rhodesia were safer than ever; a British Johannes¬ 
burg would ‘get the Transvaal right’, and a British Transvaal 
would turn the scale in favour of a British Federation. Milner 
believed that he could make sure of a British majority south of 
the Zambesi within five years. But he must be quick; ‘if we 
lose the next year or two we lose the game’. 

Milner launched his Five Year Plan in the middle of the war. 
In March 1901 he took charge of the civil administration that 
was being formed in the two future Crown colonies behind the 
screen of the troops, helped Baden-Powell to raise the South 
African Constabulary to keep the local peace, initiated an over¬ 
haul of the tangle of Transvaal law, organized education on 
English lines for the children in the Concentration Camps, made 
a beginning with land settlement, and gave Johannesburg a 
nominee municipal council, thereby fulfilling, in a measure, 
Chamberlain’s oft-expressed desire for Home Rule for the Rand. 
He even persuaded the reluctant Kitchener, Commander-in- 
Chief since the departure of Lord Roberts, to allow a steadily 
increasing number of Uitlanders to return to the Rand and 
reopen the vital mines. 

For a few months during the first half of 1902 Milner hoped 
that he might have a free hand for his Lift in the Cape Colony 
as well as in the ex-Republics, and even carry a British Federa¬ 
tion from above. The Transvaal and Orange River Colony, 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and the Transvaal’s Swaziland also, 
were under his direct control; loyal Natal must do what the 
Transvaal did; the Chartered Company in Southern Rhodesia 
was heavily in debt to the Imperial Government for war expen¬ 
diture. Ail must go the way the High Commissioner pointed. 
If the Cape’s self-governing constitution could be suspended, the 
thing could be done, and would hardly be undone, even when 
ail the colonies had become self-governing, for fear of losing the 
benefits the Lift or even downright chaos. 
x:icvn z 
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Milner had contemplated the suspension of the Cape con¬ 
stitution ever since the early days of the war, when the Boer 
invaders had been joined wholesale by rebels in the northern 
border districts. As an alternative he was prepared to incor¬ 
porate those districts in the Crown colonies and allow the re¬ 
mainder of the Cape Colony to enjoy its liberties, confident that 
the disfranchisement of the rebels for five years would ensure a 
British majority at the next elections. 

The suspension of a colonial parliamentary constitution, 
especially one so battered by war and rebellion as the Cape’s, 
meant much less to Milner than to a parliamentarian like 
Chamberlain, who feared what other self-governing colonies 
might say to such a dangerous precedent. Milner, for all that he 
still proclaimed himself a Liberal ‘at bottom’, was really the 
complete administrator, trained in an Egypt where Lord 
Cromer had practised the great von Moltke’s precept of giving 
the people what was good for them, and not merely what they 
thought was good for them. He had small reverence for par¬ 
liamentary institutions. Viewed imperially, even the Mother of 
Parliaments was ‘that mob at Westminster’, the leading member 
of a class of elective assemblies organized on party lines, whose 
influence upon ‘administration, government in the true sense of 
the word’, was almost uniformly bad, and positively fatal to the 
continuing unity of the Empire, ‘contrary to the desire of our 
people on both sides’. Least of all had he respect for South 
African colonial legislatures. He spoke of self-government, but 
he meant something that fell very far short of even pre-war 
responsible government: an elective or semi-elective assembly 
‘under the real effective paramountcy of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment, exercised by the High Commissioner through a local 
agent’. That was the system he had set up in Southern Rhodesia 
in 1898; as for the Cape Colony, he held that it had been given 
responsible government fifty years too soon, and the sooner it 
lost it the better. Unless something drastic were done before the 
troops were gone, he foresaw that the Colony would be part of 
the Empire ‘only in name’; hence the Imperial Parliament must 
be induced to rise to the height of its duties as ‘trustees of the 
general interests of the Empire’ by overthrowing ‘the fetish* 
which forbade it to touch the affairs of a self-governing colony, 
even if ‘the safety of the Empire’ was involved. 

Rhodes’s Progressives presently took up Suspension, sedng 
in it a golden opportunity of securii^ drastic Redistribution 
a^jd, perhaps, federation. Milner encouraged them discreetly ^ 
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the campaign gathered way, and, when it was robbed of its 
driving force by Rhodes’s untimely death in March 1902, Milner 
took the lead openly himself. He so strained his relations with 
Chamberlain by this ^very deliberate, desperate, perhaps question¬ 
able, attempt to prevent a tremendous blunder’, that he offered 
to resign, and though he gained much support, even Afrikander 
support, was defeated in the end. Chamberlain gave the Sus¬ 
pension policy its quietus at the post-war Colonial Conference 
with the eager approval of the Prime Ministers of Canada and 
newly federated Australia. Milner was left to lament ‘a great 
chance lost’. To the end he believed that the old Colony, now 
‘the Achilles’ heel of the British possessions in South Africa’, 
would have been all the better, and much freer from racial 
antagonisms, for some years of firm rule instead of ‘your blessed 
responsible government’. 

Convinced that federation was now ‘a great and distant end’ 
that might not be attained in his lifetime, and had better not 
be sought while there was a risk that the federal government 
might fall into disloyal hands, Milner henceforward devoted 
himself to the development of the ex-Republican North. The 
stars in their courses fought against him. Reconstruction was 
delayed by the formidable task of repatriating thousands of 
Boer prisoners of war and the inmates of the Concentration 
Camps; it was hampered by drought and the quarrels of the 
civil and military authorities over the inadequate rolling stock 
on the worn out narrow-gauge railways. Always it was a race 
against time, while Milner’s prestige could still sway volatile 
Johannesburg; but the work went on, hopefully throughout 
1902 and 1903, then with a sense of urgency and even of des¬ 
peration in 1904 when the post-war slump descended in full 
force, the shaky Balfour ministry, the ultimate support of the 
Milner regime, showed signs of cracking under the strain of 
education controversies, war revelations, and Chamberlain’s 
tariff reform campaign, and the Afrikander revival and growing 
divisions among British South Africans revealed the unsound¬ 
ness of some of Milner’s war-time calculations. 

During those hurrying years Milner created ‘an inchoate 
Federation’ of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, the 
Crown colony version of the pre-war experiments of the Presi¬ 
dents. He was himself Governor of both; he presently set up 
an Intercolonial Council to administer the combined railway 
systems between the Orange and Limpopo rivers and other 
matters of common concern, and also established a Supreme 
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Court at Pretoria on the Cape model, which received appeals 
from Johannesburg and Bloemfontein. 

This loose judicial federation and the legal reforms that 
accompanied it pointed towards ultimate South African federa¬ 
tion. The new judges were nearly all Cape men, and the 
overhaul of republican law was carried out by a noted Cape 
lawyer; hence the law and judicial practice of the North were 
drawn closer to those of de Villiers’ South. 

Milner’s fiscal policy was also a long step in the same direc¬ 
tion. He fulfilled one of Rhodes’s dreams by combining all the 
British territories south of the Zambesi into a single customs union, 
which, following Canada’s recent example, gave a 25 per cent, 
preference to British goods. This done, he composed for the 
moment the internecine railway feuds of the colonies, each 
against the others and all against Mozambique. He knew well 
enough that his fiscal and railway arrangements would be 
challenged as soon as the Transvaal was in a position to join 
with self-governing Natal in so doing; that is why he prayed 
that the two Crown colonies might never achieve self-govern¬ 
ment as unfederated States. Therein he was a true prophet. 
When, within three short years of his retirement, the Crown 
colonies were given self-government, their Courts were separated 
and nothing was left in the hands of the Intercolonial Council 
but the combined railway systems. But, since it is hard to un¬ 
scramble eggs, Milner reckoned that something would survive; 
and here again he was right. Dread of the consequences of a 
complete breakdown of his railway and customs arrangements 
was to be one of the most potent forces making for Union. For 
the rest, Milner’s preference on British goods survived till Hcrt- 
zog’s Nationalist-Labour ministry abolished it in 1925, and the 
South African Customs Union stood intact till Southern Rho¬ 
desia turned her back upon the South finally some ten years 
later. 

Milner’s administration of the Crown colonies was all that 
he hoped it would be. Mistakes were made and expenditure 
was heavy, for sometimes things had to be done first and the 
paying for them discussed afterwards; but his staffs, recruited 
from many parts of the Empire, gave the North, for the first 
time, clean, efficient, and boundlessly energetic administration, 
and reinforced the high English civil service traditions of the 
Cape Colony and Natal. That practice and tradition were 
contributions of immense value to the future Union, and much 
of the credit must go to the Oxford Kindergarten, not t^e 
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least of Milner’s gifts to South Africa and the Empire. These 
young men did fine work for him; some of them formed the 
brains trust that helped his successor, Lord Selbome, and 
General Smuts in the making of the Union; then, their South 
African warfare accomplished, they formed the Round Table 
group whose influence on the latter-day Empire has not been 
negligible. In the realm of high politics, one of them, Philip 
Kerr, died as Ambassador to the United States; another, John 
Buchan, died as Governor General of Canada; a third, Patrick 
Duncan, happily still lives as Governor General of the Union 
of South Africa. 

Milner’s social and economic work had more mixed fortunes. 
Land settlement was the least successful of his ventures. Land 
proved to be unexpectedly dear (it always does, in South Africa 
at all events, when the Government enters the market, as the 
Natives Land Trust is finding at the present moment); British 
farmers with adequate capital were reluctant to come out; 
there were never more than 1,400 heads of families settled in 
the two Crown colonies. But, for all that, their energy, supple¬ 
mented by official example and encouragement and the general 
improvement of communications, did much good. Milner’s 
agricultural policy, like Curzon’s contemporary work in India, 
gave the signal for a notable advance in all South Africa. 
Similarly, his work for education in town and country alike 
marked the beginning of that rapid development of primary, 
secondary, and university education which has been one of the 
worthiest achievements of the Union. 

Most of Milner’s reforms were directed primarily towards 
the European minority. He recognized, of course, that the so- 
called Native Question was fundamental; he safeguarded Native 
interests in the Protectorates and Southern Rhodesia, and noted 
drily that he could bring the British and Afrikanders together 
soon enough, though in opposition to the British authorities, by 
pursuing the time-honoured Imperial policy of standing between 
the local legislatures and the tribes. But in his day the Native 
Question was not pressing; the machine-gun, Rhodes’s ‘little 
thing that went “toot-too, toot-too, toot-too” ’, had disposed of 
it as a military problem before he came, and it had not yet 
emerged as the economic problem it is to-day: a struggle 
between Europeans and the rest for land and employment in 
secondary industry. During this transition period the British 
and Afrikanders had been free to fight one another, and Milner’s 
fust duty was to compose their differences. Preoccupation with 
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that great end, and failure to realize, until it was too late, ‘the 
extravagance of the prejudice on the part of almost all the 
whites . . . against any concession to any coloured man’, led 
him to disregard Chamberlain’s warning that the non-European 
franchise should be settled before H.M. Government lost con¬ 
trol of the Crown colonies. He confessed later on that this had 
been his greatest mistake. By allowing the question to stand 
over until those colonies should have achieved self-government, 
Milner unwittingly confirmed the old republican white man 
suffrage. It was the first step towards the Union’s policy of 
whittling away the Victorian civilization franchise of the Cape 
Colony. Again, little action was taken until after Union on 
the report of his fact-finding Native Affairs Commission, the 
first on a South African scale; then its majority recommenda¬ 
tions, with their strong Northern bias, formed the basis of much 
of South Africa’s land, labour, and franchise policies. Milner’s 
best and most direct work for the Natives was his reform of the 
pass laws and the steady bettering of labour conditions on the 
Rand mines. From his time dates the development of those 
mines as a model great industry from which other mining ven¬ 
tures, especially in Africa, have much to learn. 

It all came back to the mines in the end. Milner took those 
mines in hand. No legend is more grotesque than that which 
sees him as the tool of a capitalist conspiracy. Milner was no 
man’s tool, but a driving force; he, the part author of the 
Death Duties, the High Commissioner who would not fight on 
‘a capitalist question pure and simple’, had little tenderness for 
business men and less than none for mining magnates as such. 
Truth to tell he was something of a State socialist, as all adminis¬ 
trators are bound to be, who, in the spirit of Chatham, are sure 
that they can run the country and that no one else can. He 
outraged every middleman in South Africa at the close of the 
war by giving those Boers who chose the equivalent of their 
Repatriation money in goods and services delivered direct to 
their farms by the State. He then doubled Kruger’s abhorred 
tax on mining profits, obliged the companies to pay rates to the 
Johannesburg town council on their extensive holdings, and, 
before he had done, was talking of taking for the State a much 
larger share of future mineral discoveries. He thus foreshadowed 
the Union’s consistent policy, which, in our own day, has won 
the warm approval of Lord Hailey in his African Survey. 

King Stork might deal more forthrightly with the mines than 
King Log, but he cherished them for the sake of Reconstruction, 
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the Lift, and an anglicized Transvaal. Milner improved the 
gold laws, hunted down the sellers of illicit liquor and stolen 
gold amalgam, and submitted to hard bargains to secure a 
labour supply. At the close of 1901 he signed the Modus Vivendi 
with Mozambique, which made his mediation of the inter¬ 
colonial railway disputes more difficult by giving Delagoa Bay 
its pre-war share of the Rand traffic and advantageous customs- 
rates in return for leave to recruit Shangaan labourers: but in 
judging of the wisdom of his policy it is well to remember that 
the Union was not strong enough to better the bargain substan¬ 
tially until 1934. Presently, since labour was still in short supply, 
he reluctantly accepted Chinese indentured labour. That policy 
awakened a storm of protest in the United Kingdom, Australia, 
and New Zealand, where the public did not understand that the 
Chinese were to be merely the ‘steel framework’ within which 
a British society was to arise along the Rand. Be that as it may, 
the Chinese developed the mines marvellously from 1904 on¬ 
wards; their labour made openings for Europeans and, in due 
time; the returning Bantu; gave shareholders confidence; called 
forth something of the rush of immigrants Milner had hoped 
for; provided the administration with an ‘overspill’, and, before 
their final departure in 1910, had presented the self-governing 
Transvaal with the surplus which helped it to dominate the 
National Convention that made the Union. On the other hand, 
the cry of ‘Chinese slavery’ did more than any other single thing 
to bring down the Balfour ministry shortly after Milner’s retire¬ 
ment. 

Long before that debacle, however, the Crown colony regime 
had been undergoing a sea change. Inevitably so, since it rested 
on grave miscalculations of the human factor. The Milner of 
those days, with his Egyptian and Inland Revenue training, 
understood figures and things better than people; with his pro¬ 
found belief in the beneficence and superiority of all things 
British he misunderstood the Afrikanders as thoroughly as 
Durham had misunderstood the French of Quebec, and asked 
too much of his fellow countrymen. 

Milner believed that defeat had doomed ‘the Afrikander 
nation idea’ for ever. Looking at the vigour and international 
sweep of the King’s English, the literary poverty of spoken 
Afrikaans, and the essentially foreign character of High Dutch, 
he reckoned that he would only have to ‘tolerate’ Dutch along¬ 
side English for a short time; his education policy was based on 
that belief, and the Crown colony constitutions simply took 
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English for granted as the official tongue. Nor did he anticipate 
trouble on this score from the Orange River Colony, where 
bitter nationalism was a plant of very recent growth. Finally, 
he assumed that the new South Africa would be flooded by men 
of British stock, and that the new-comers would ‘vote British’ in 
sufficient numbers to defeat the Afrikanders, who could be 
trusted to split, if their past record and the present strained 
relations between Transvaalers and Free Staters, Die-hards and 
Handsuppers, went for anything. 

It all turned out otherwise. Milner was warned. Kitchener 
rumbled that the fate of these nice calculations lay in ‘the Boer 
cradle’; the young Patrick Duncan risked a rebuff by telling his 
chief that the Afrikanders would probably form up on the racial 
line when it came to voting, and that, even if the new population 
were as British as was hoped, whoever heard of the British voting 
solid if they had a chance of backing rival parties? Duncan was 
right. So far from dooming the national idea, the strain of war 
and shock of defeat made the Afrikanders as a people. These 
things were for them a greater spiritual experience even than 
the Great Trek, and almost at once they began to draw together 
on a cultural basis, in the Cape Colony first and then in the 
North. They challenged Milner’s English education policy, and 
no part of Afrikanderdom did so more vigorously than the once- 
placid Orange River Colony; they launched a second language 
campaign which was destined to make of Afrikaans a literary 
language so fast that, by 1925, it had superseded High Dutch 
as the other official language of the Union alongside English. 
Presently they organized themselves for political action. Hof- 
meyr renamed his Bond the South African Party to reassure 
colonially minded Englishmen, and Louis Botha brought the 
Transvaal Die-hards and Handsuppers together in peace and in 
cautious opposition to the Crown colony regime. 

Then, as Milner had prophesied, the Transvaal British forced 
him to relax official rule far faster than he had intended. It is 
the fate of autocratic governments to be blamed for everything 
that goes wrong, from the fall of the rupee to the failure of the 
monsoon. The ranks of the men who had demanded responsible 
government on the morrow of the peace, when things were 
promising to go well, had been swelled by hosts of others who 
resented things going awry in a depressed South A&ica. Nor 
did bickerings between the rival Crown colony administrations 
ease the strain. Milner declined to admit that ‘the deplorable 
necessity’ for responsible government had yet arisen; but he 
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agreed with Alfred Lyttelton, Chamberlain’s successor at the 
Colonial Office, that the Transvaal should be given liberal 
representative institutions; that is, ‘lots of self-government’ 
which should yet leave control of ‘the things that matter’ in the 
hands of an irremovable Imperial executive. 

Even so Milner viewed the change, thus early, with mis¬ 
givings. The rush to the Crown colonies had not come up to 
expectation; his settlers were too few to swing the fortunes of 
any rural constituency; many of the new-comers to the Trans¬ 
vaal towns had nothing British about them, except perhaps 
their citizenship; many of all sorts were drifting away from town 
and country under pressure of the slump, and more were likely 
to go before times changed for the better. True, Jameson had 
recently won a ‘vote British’ election in the Cape Colony, thanks 
to solid non-Eurojjean support and the disfranchisement of the 
rebels, but it soon became clear that there was to be little hope 
of such a victory in the Transvaal. The publication of the 
Lyttelton Constitution was followed by Campbell-Bannerman’s 
promise that, if his Liberals were returned to power, he would 
end Chinese Labour and give ‘an honest measure of self-govern¬ 
ment’. At once parties took shape in the Transvaal. It has 
always been so at the prospect of parliamentary rule: Whig 
versus Tory, Bond versus Progressive, Congress versus the Moslem 
League. Milner tried hard to avert a British split; but though 
the Transvaal Progressives accepted the preferred constitution, 
the Responsible Government Party and the Labour men, as yet 
unorganized politically, demanded full self-government. Then 
Botha and Smuts organized the mass of the Transvaal Afrik¬ 
anders on Bond lines as Het Volk. They indeed bound this 
People’s Party to accept the peace treaty and to co-operate 
henceforth with their British fellow citizens, but they demanded 
self-government, not only for the Transvaal but for the Orange 
River Colony as well. 

The abortive Lyttelton Constitution was promulgated on 31 
March 1905. Two days later Milner handed over his ‘great 
South African puzzle’, still only half solved, to Lord Selbome. 

Milner sailed home by way of Delagoa Bay knowing that 
much of his work was endangered, but confident that something 
of it would stand. He had unseated the Bocr-Hollander oli¬ 
garchy at Pretoria; he had brought the Republics under the 
Grown and, to that extent, simplified the problem of their 
union with the coastal colonies; he had made sure that the long 
struggle for political power should end at least in a compromise, 
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‘an Anglo-Dutch race fight’ on something like equal lines; he 
had seen to it that South Africa, one of the key territories in the 
world, should not simply drift away from the Empire. Whether 
these things could have been done without calling in the armed 
might of the Empire, who shall say? That is how Milner had 
done it, and these things could hardly be undone. 

Further, Milner had accustomed his British supporters to 
think of federation as the next step, however distant; perhaps 
something even closer than federation, for it was he who asked, 
‘Why stop at federation?’ Meanwhile his work of Reconstnic- 
tion and the Lift were widening and strengthening the material 
and moral foundations on which the Union was soon to arise. 
He had even builded for Union better than he knew. War and 
Crown colony rule in their own country had awakened and 
fortified a Dominion-like spirit, a South African spirit, in men 
of British stock. It was men like these, who, with the willing 
aid of the Imperial authorities, were to co-operate with the 
moderates of Het Volk and the Bond in the making of the 
Union, well within Milner’s lifetime after all, though on lines 
which he had repeatedly condemned in advance. In a very 
real sense the greatest of the High Commissioners can claim to 
be one of the Fathers (or was it the stepfather) of the Union of 
South Africa. 
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T here are moments in history when events combine to give 
to the members of a certain class and nation the opportunity 
to fashion the mode of their existence after the ideal of the good 
life as they see it. The vicissitudes of the world outside their 
own borders do not affect them. Classes less fortunate than 
themselves live by ministering to their needs. Within the 
privileged circle in which they move they are free to pursue 
their peculiar tastes and interests; nothing hinders them in the 
performance of their duty according to the conception of it 
which they themselves have formed. Athens experienced such 
a moment in the age of Pericles; so did England in the period 
which preceded the first Reform Bill. Then not only the great 
political families but the country gentry in whose circles Jane 
Austen moved were able to a considerable extent to shape their 
lives after the pattern which they admired. Few men and 
women, however, have enjoyed so unrestricted an opportunity 
for self-expression as the ruling families of Quattrocento Italy; 
none were more richly endowed with the qualities which enabled 
them to use it to the full. Contemporary sources of various 
kinds give an intimate picture of their daily life. Each city had 
its chroniclers who found in the doings of their signori their most 
congenial theme. Men of letters attached to the court celebrated 
the tournaments, the weddings, and the funerals of the ruling 
house in prose and verse. The signori themselves were volu¬ 
minous letter-writers, and their correspondence reveals their 
personal point of view, their friendships, their enmities, and 
their idiosyncrasies. Their artistic ideals are embodied in the 
palaces and churches which they built, and in the paintings and 
sculpture executed at their orders. With so much material 
available it seems worth while to try and draw some general 
conclusions as to the Renaissance way of life. To do this, con¬ 
sideration must be given not only to how the members of Italian 
society lived—^what they wore, what they ate, how they em¬ 
ployed their time—but to how they thought it was desirable 
to Uve. The loyalties which they recognized, the standard of 
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conduct which they set before them, and the ideals of which they 
dreamed must be taken into account. A forty years’ acquaint¬ 
anceship—shall I say friendship?—with the leading families 
of the Quattrocento is my excuse for making the attempt. 

The hey-day of the Italian princely families corresponds 
roughly to the second half of the fifteenth century. It begins 
when the promoters of the Italian League of 1455 made it their 
object to establish, in the place of the conflicts of the first half 
of the century, a regime of peace and friendship between the 
powers of Italy. It ends when the effects of the French invasions 
made themselves felt throughout the peninsula. If the golden 
age was short, the full enjoyment of its delights was the privilege 
of a comparatively small circle. Some six or seven families with 
their friends and dependants made up what may be termed 
Italian society. Of these, the most important politically were 
new-comers on the scene. Cosimo dei Medici’s achievements 
in Florence enabled his sons and grandsons to emerge from the 
ranks of the Florentine popolo into those of the old princely 
families. When Milan threw open her gates to Francesco 
Sforza, it made princes of the descendants of a condottiere, the 
native of an obscure village in Romagna. With the accession 
of Ferrante, the illegitimate son of Alfonso of Aragon, to the 
throne of Naples, and the severance of his kingdom from the 
dominions of his Spanish cousins, he and his children became 
almost purely Italian in their outlook and interests. While the 
size and wealth of their dominions assured to the rulers of 
Florence, Milan, and Naples a preponderating influence in the 
politics of the day, the tone of the society in which they moved 
was set by the older Italian families. Este of Ferrara, Gonzaga 
of Mantua, Montefeltro of Urbino, as well as the lordlings of 
Romagna, belonged by birth to the feudal nobility, and the 
traditions of chivalry were maintained at their courts. The 
captains of their forces, the lords of local castles, and the members 
of cadet branches of ruling families who formed their entourage, 
owed them personal loyalty. On the other hand, their right to 
rule over their respective cities had been conferred on them by 
the sovereign people. In relation to the citizens they were not 
feudal lords but chosen heads of the republic, whose primary 
function it was to further the well-being of the city. This fusion 
of the atmosphere of the feudal court with that of the free 
republic, of the vita cavdlemca with the vita civile^ is perhaps the 
most distinctive feature of Italian society. G>urt and city were 
part of a single whole. The daily life of both was marked by 
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simplicity and informality, magnificence being reserved for 
public ceremonies. Talent was the key to all doors and friend¬ 
ships were formed regardless of class distinction. Ties of per¬ 
sonal friendship bound Lorenzo dei Medici to the Neapolitan 
Prince, Federico of Aragon. Ercole d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, 
was on terms of affectionate intimacy with Giovanni Benti- 
voglio, who was only the leading citizen of Bologna. Baldassare 
Castiglione, prince of courtiers, found the friend of his heart in 
Raphael, a craftsman of Urbino. 

‘There are two things in the world which I desire more than 
any other; one is the perpetual triumph of this city and her 
liberty, the other the glory of our house, not only in my life¬ 
time but for ever.’* In recognizing as his twin loyalties city and 
family, Guicciardini speaks as a representative Italian of the 
ruling class. His opinions resemble those of earlier Florentine 
political philosophers. Matteo Palmieri, in his Vita Civile, a 
work which a recent writer describes as ‘the finest blending of 
humanism with the Florentine civic spirit’,^ speaks of man as 
filled with the desire for the perpetual glory and prosperity of 
his patria (the patria of an Italian is always his city) and the 
continuous welfare of his descendants. The function of a good 
father, says Leon Battista Alberti in La Famiglia, is ‘always in 
every thought to have before him the welfare and tranquillity 
of his whole family’.’ In the same work he declares that 
injury to patria is as impious an act as violence done to a father. 
The city despots, both in their theory of government and in 
their practice, were guided by the same principles. ‘It is often 
necessary to treat the people as one treats children, that is, to 
act for their good in a way which they dislike.’ So wrote Sante 
Bentivoglio to Francesco Sforza when a threat to the indepen¬ 
dence of Bologna obliged him to resort to the highly unpopular 
measure of introducing armed forces into the city.^ Contem¬ 
porary opinion revered Sante as one of the wisest rulers of his 
age. His attitude towards Bologna and her citizens shows the 
despot at his best, looking upon himself as the father of his 
people, and holding himself responsible for their material and 
spiritual well-being. Lords of cities built churches, and founded 
monasteries, libraries, and hospitals. Among these last, the 
Ospedale Maggiore in Milan founded by Francesco Sforza is a 
noteworthy example. Vasari describes it as ‘so well built and 

* Opgre inedite, ed. Canestrini, vol. x, p. 4. 

* BvonH.,/&l9r)f,Mar. i938,p.323. ’ Bk.I,p.3i,ed.Pellegrini, 1911. 

^ Archivio di State, Milano, Potenze Estere, Romagna, 24 May 1459. 
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arranged that it has not its equal in Europe’,* and it continues 
to-day to carry on its beneficent work. In times of scarcity, 
which were of frequent occurrence, corn from the granaries of 
the signori was sold to the citizens at moderate prices. Streets 
were paved and widened, and housing conditions were improved. 
Princes were indefatigable in writing letters to their friends on 
behalf of individual citizens requiring help of many kinds. 
Recommendation of candidates for university professorships, of 
soldiers of fortune, painters, preachers, or bank-clerks, pleas for 
those who have been wrongfully imprisoned, or who cannot 
collect their debts or their wife’s dowry—such matters form a 
substantial part of the correspondence of the ruling families. 

While the duty of providing for the welfare of their city and 
its inhabitants was a determining motive in the conduct of 
Italian princes, the needs and interests of their family constituted 
an even higher claim on their allegiance. For the most part this 
involved no conflict of loyalties, for without the good will of 
the citizens they could not hope to maintain their family in 
power. ‘Every ruler’, wrote Isabella d’Este, ‘should set greater 
value on the hearts of his subjects than on fortresses, money, or 
men-at-arms, for the discontent of the citizens is a more serious 
cause of war than the enemy at the gate.’^ No considerations 
of patriotism were, however, allowed to stand in the way of the 
advancement of the family. Nowhere as in Renaissance Italy 
was the good of the city so ruthlessly sacrificed to family ambition. 
The fierce family rivalries which destroyed the peace of civic 
life arose from the fact that the despots, both official and un¬ 
official, were themselves citizens. Other citizen families, while 
they might acquiesce in the supremacy of the ruling house for 
the sake of the advantages which it brought to the city, could 
never overcome their resentment of a success which exceeded 
their own. Any sign of weakness or failure on the part of the 
despot was greeted as an opportunity for his overthrow and 
their own advancement. ‘If’, wrote Guicciardini, ‘the root of 
discontent hes in the desire of the citizens for liberty, in order 
that they may share the honours, and take part in the govern¬ 
ment, then no good rule on the part of the despot will be able to 
destroy it; for all his beneficence he will never be without fear.’^ 

* Vite, vol. iv, Filarete. 

* 28 Feb. 1495. Luzio-Renicr, Delle reladoni di Isabella d’Este Gonzagacon 
Ludovico e Beatrice Sforza, Arch. Stor. Lomb., 1890, p. 622. 

* Considerazioni intomo ai Discorsi del MacfdaveUi, p. 27 (Scritti poUtici, 
ed. Palmarocchi, Bari, 1933). 
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Examples of the truth of his words are to be found not only 
in his own Florence but in almost every Italian state. In 1478 
the rival banking family of Pazzi tried and failed to overthrow 
the Medici by murdering Lorenzo and his brother during High 
Mass in the Cathedral. In 1494 members of the ring of mer¬ 
chant families who had stood highest in the Medici counsels 
succeeded in driving Lorenzo’s son from Florence. The enmity 
shown by a faction of the nobility to the Sforza dukes made 
Milan an easy prey to the French. Gian Giacomo Trivulzio, 
whose family had long been in opposition to the ruling house, 
and who had received a personal affront from Duke Lodovico, 
preferred the service of a foreigner to that of a rival. Thus, 
when Louis XIFs conquering armies entered Milan they were 
led by a Milanese. Typical of this canker at the heart of Italian 
society is the misery brought upon Bologna by the rivalry 
between the Bentivoglio and the Malvezzi. The two families 
were nearly related; both had identified themselves with the 
cause of Bolognese independence. But the Bentivoglio were first 
in the city, and the Malvezzi could not be content with the 
second place. After years of smouldering enmity a plot on the 
part of the Malvezzi to seize the Bentivoglio Palace and murder 
the entire family was discovered on the eve of its being carried 
into effect. The immediate consequence was the destruction of 
the Malvezzi; those who escaped death were pursued from court 
to court in Italy by the vengeance of the Bentivoglio. Within 
Bologna there remained an aftermath of fear and hatred, which 
led ultimately to the fall of the Bentivoglio, and the subjection 
of the city to the direct rule of the Papacy. 

If excessive love of family was a cause of crime and suffering 
it was also responsible for one of the most pleasing features of 
Italian society, its preoccupation with the cares and joys of 
family life. In court circles, as elsewhere, the children were not 
kept in the background but shared in the pursuits of their 
elders. Their education, their health, and, later on, their 
marriages and their careers were the subject of much thought 
and correspondence on the part of their parents. Lodovico 
Sforza was a devoted and even over-anxious father. ‘Signore 
Ercole has not been very well yesterday and to-day, as he is 
cutting his teeth and has been in some pain. Although his 
indisposition is slight, Signor Lodovico has been much distr^sed 
and displeased—^more so than is necessary.’* So wrote Agostino 

* Archivio di Stato, Milano, Potenze sovrane, Massimiliano, Vicende 
penonale, 27 Feb. 1494. 
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Galco to his brother, Lodovico’s chief secretary, from the Villa 
Sforzesca at Vigevano. This was the favourite residence of the 
ruler of Milan and his wife, Beatrice d’Este, where they and 
their two little boys lived a simple country life. Here the 
Emperor Maximilian spent three weeks in the summer of 1496, 
forming a lasting friendship with the whole family, and asking 
that the elder boy might bear his own name. So Ercole became 
Massimiliano, and in the autumn of that year his tutor reported 
from Milan that he had ‘adopted a very good manner of living’. 
He rose early and breakfasted according to the doctors’ orders on 
two pieces of bread spread with some form of paste. He then 
heard mass at the church of St. Maria delle Grazie, ‘with great 
pleasure’, returning with a good appetite for dinner. All day 
long he was good and happy and slept well at night.* Later 
there is a report of a visit to the boy’s uncle. Cardinal Ascanio 
Sforza, to whom the five-year-old Massimiliano recited some of 
Aesop’s fables. There are letters from the children themselves 
telling of their doings, sending affectionate messages, and 
making small requests after the manner of children all the world 
over. ‘I am sending my groom Paolino to ask if you will please 
send me some live animals so that I and the duke of Bari can 
play with them in the garden, now that you are not here.’^ 
When Massimiliano wrote this letter to his father Beatrice d’Este 
was dead and the light had gone out of the Milanese court. 
More then than ever were his children the objects of Lodovico’s 
devotion. 

The educational theories of the Renaissance are too well 
known to require elaboration here. It may, however, be worth 
while to consider what end princely parents had in view when 
they were at pains to secure the leading scholars of the day as 
tutors to their children, and followed the progress of their 
studies with unremitting interest. Their desire for each child 
was, it seems, that he should become a specialist in the art of 
living, able to play suitably and effectively whatever part might 
be assigned to him upon the stage of life. According to the 
humanists, the model of good living lay in the study of letters. 
By this means youth would be made familiar with the classical 
world, which, in the opinion of the age, represented the nonn 
of the good life. Children would learq to know and to admire 
the heroes of antiquity and would model their own conduct 
on the classical virtues—^valour, wisdom, moderation, devotion 
to the public good. Thus the boys and girls of the Qpattrocoito 
* Loc. cit., Oct. 1496. * Loc. dt, Oct. 1498. 
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realized that attention to their books was a sure way to please 
their parents. At the age of eleven Lorenzo dei Medici was 
working with Gentile Becchi who described him as ‘well on with 
Ovid’, although not apparently an enthusiastic scholar. ‘Lorenzo 
is well’, wrote the tutor to Piero dei Medici, ‘but your absence 
is always in his mind. Do not ask how he enjoys his present 
studies. In all other matters he is obedient, and since you are 
not here, the fear of transgressing makes him more diligent.’* 
Another frequently enjoined precept was that of moderation in 
eating and drinking. This, with good manners at table, was 
urged upon Galeazzo Maria Sforza among the Suggerimenti di 
buon vivere^ addressed to him by his father on his attaining the 
age of sixteen. Francesco’s chief purjxjse in laying down these 
rules for his son was that Galeazzo should, when the time came, 
prove himself a worthy Duke of Milan. Thus he must cultivate 
the justice and mercy which befits a ruler, he must show polite¬ 
ness to all according to each man’s rank, he must learn to keep 
his temper and to do without that which he cannot get by honest 
means; he must pay no attention to slanderers and he must 
choose good horses. The same spirit inspires the letter of advice 
which Lorenzo dei Medici wrote to his son Giovanni on his 
taking up his residence in Rome as a cardinal. A cardinal’s hat 
for Giovanni was for long Lorenzo’s dearest ambition, and the 
Florentine agent in Rome laboured to this end for at least 
four years. At one moment he even suggested that the obstacle 
of Giovanni’s youth might be overcome by removing his name 
from the baptismal register and getting witnesses to swear that 
his age was not thirteen but fifteen.® When at last, at the cost 
of many fiorini, the goal was won, Lorenzo’s chief thought for 
his son was that he should be ‘a good ecclesiastic’. He notes 
with pleasure that during the last year the boy has been several 
times to confession and communion without being reminded by 
anyone, and urges him to persevere in these duties. He warns 
him of the temptations to which he will be exposed in Rome, 
‘that sink of all iniquities’, and advises him to model his conduct 
on those of the Cardinals who are ‘learned and good men, of holy 
life’. He recommends him to ‘eat plain food and take much 
exercise’, also to get up early; by so doing his health will benefit 
and he will have time in which to think over and arrange all 

‘ Archivio di Stato, Firenze, Medici avand il Principato, xvii, 158; cf. 
Maguire, TTte Women of the Medici, p. 201, London, 1927. 

* Ed. Orano, Rome, igoi. 

® Kcotti, La Gtovinez^ di Leone X, pp. 658-9, Milano. 1928. 
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the business of the day. As a cardinal he is first of all a servant 
of the Church, but he can at the same time serve his city and 
family. He will be the link between Church and city, e la 
casa ne va colla cittd.^ These two letters are typical of the standards 
of the day. Francesco Sforza, like Lorenzo, had been un¬ 
scrupulous in the methods which he employed to secure the 
exaltation of his house. When, however, high position was 
attained, honour demanded that it should be filled with 
distinction. 

The recognition among the ruling classes of Italy of the claims 
of city and family upon the loyalty and service of the individual 
is not open to question. Was there any like recognition of the 
claims of religion? Many conflicting elements go to make up 
the answer. Among them is the fierce anti-clericalism shown in 
the public opinion of the age, and the scepticism which, for 
many thinking men, made of Christianity at best a philosophy 
rather than a faith. On the other hand account must be taken 
of the general acceptance of religious observance as a part of the 
good life, and the honouring of piety as a virtue which adorns 
the character and enhances the reputation of princes. ‘There 
are few priests who are learned or even honest,’^ wrote Leon 
Battista Alberti; his views were prevalent throughout Italy, 
more particularly in Rome and in the states of the Church. 
Roman society, as may be gathered from Lorenzo dei Medici’s 
reference to it, was a by-word for profligacy and luxury, but the 
root cause of the feeling against ecclesiastics is probably to be 
found in the temporal power of the Papacy. The use of spiritual 
sanctions to further political ends aroused bitter resentment. 
The greed and unscrupulousness with which the Popes strove 
for territorial aggrandizement for themselves and their families 
robbed the Church of respect. Giovanni Bentivoglio expresses 
the opinions of all those who acknowledged the Pope as their 
suzerain, when in a reply to a request firom the Duke of Ferrara 
to take part in the defence of the Italian mainland against a 
Turkish attack, he wrote: 

He who is responsible for the oversight of our religion, must do as 
Christ did when he said ‘I have given you an example’. Such action 
would befit him more than trying to drive the unhappy lords of 
Romagna from their states, and keeping Italy in such vexation and 
turmoil as to make others more incited to desire the coming of the 
Turk than to oppose it. If he (the Pope) would lay aside personal 

' Fabroni, Laurentii Medicei Magnifici viia, voL ii, pp. 308-12, Pisa, 1784. 

* La Famiglia, Bk. IV. 
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ambition and consider the common good and the welfare of our faith 
and our religion, I am convinced that lords, cities, and all men of good 
will would be ready to play their part.* 

When this letter was written Cesare Borgia was in the midst of 
his campaigns of conquest in Romagna, arousing Italy to ever 
greater fear and hatred of the Papacy. The injury done to the 
cause of religion by the Popes of his day and by the lesser clergy 
whom their example corrupted, made Guicciardini include 
among those things which he most desired to see before his 
death ‘the world freed from the tyranny of these rascally 
priests’. 2 

Criticism of the clergy, notwithstanding the due performance 
of il culto divino in court and city, was a matter to which the lords 
of Italy devoted much care and interest. Lent preachers were 
engaged from various parts of Italy after careful inquiry into 
their qualifications, and it was the custom of the court to attend 
the courses arranged in the principal church of the city. The 
sight of the chief politicians, merchants, and thinkers of Florence 
with faces upturned to his pulpit in the Duomo, no doubt helped 
to create in the mind of Savonarola the impression which he 
formed of the capacity of the Florentines for religion. Duke 
Federico of Urbino records that Vespasiano ruled his household 
as if it had been a monastery. Galeazzo Maria Sforza sought 
singers from Picardy and Flanders for the choir of his private 
chapel. At the court of Ferrara, Friday was observed by the sing¬ 
ing of Psalms while rose-water for the hands went round at the 
beginning of dinner; choice dishes of fish, vegetables, and sweets 
made up for the absence of meat. It was counted a sign of grace 
on the part of the Este children that, of their own wish, they 
renounced their privilege of exemption from fasting in order to 
share in the Lenten fare of their elders. As a reward for their 
devotion they were given pastry, whipped cream, and marzipan.^ 
Isabella d’Este practised the art of mental prayer, commending 
her state, her husband, and her children to God by this means. 
On hearing this, her half-sister, Lucrezia Bentivoglio, wrote to 
ask that she would let her into ‘these secrets of the heart’, in 
order that she too might learn the prayer of contemplation.^ 
Among the leading men of the day who showed a real love of the 

' Carteggio dei principi esteri, Archmo di Stato, Modena, 19 Sept. 1500. 

* Seritti poUtici e ricordi, p. 243, ed. Palmarocchi, Bari, 1933. 

* Lionel, Lucreic^ Borgia, pp. 389-90, 614, Milan, 1939. 

* Luzio, Isabella d'Este di fronte a Giulio II, Arch. Stor. Lomb., 1912 
pp. 33 *- 4 - 
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things of the spirit was Cosimo dei Medici. He had his cell at 
San Marco to which he retired for rest and prayer. He read and 
discussed Plato’s Sutnmum Bonum with Marsilio Ficino. The letter 
of thanks which he wrote to Pope Pius II for his condolences on 
the death of his favourite son, expresses the mind not only of a 
Platonist but of a Christian. T never thought that it was not 
well with my son Giovanni; he has passed from death to life. 
For that which we call life is death; there is the true life which 
is eternal.’* 

‘Devotion to God is the duty of all and especially of princes.... 
It is impossible to rule rightly one’s self or others without the 
aid of God.’ Such are the maxims laid down by Castiglione in 
II Cortegiano.^ Admirable as they appear they conceal a charac¬ 
teristic weakness in the philosophy of his time. Religion, like 
learning, or proficiency in the art of war, was treated as an 
attribute of the perfect prince; its end was the greater glory not 
of God but of man. As Sir Walter Raleigh has expressed it in 
his introduction to Hoby’s translation of II Cortegiano : ‘The self- 
assertion of the humanists was open and unashamed: man was 
to train himself like a race-horse, to cultivate himself like a 
flower, that he might arrive, soul and body, to such perfection 
as mortality may covet.Whatever other loyalties he might 
recognize, the first duty of the man of the Renaissance was to 
himself While piety prompted him to invoke divine aid in his 
work, his own heart and mind and will, rather than the grace 
of God were for him the source of virtu. Thus man himself 
became both the end and the means of all efforts after perfection. 
Two consequences followed from this man-centred philosophy 
of life. One was the divorce between religion and morality. 
As the determining factor in human conduct was not the service 
of God or neighbour but self-development, any crime was 
justified if it contributed to the interests of the individual. 
Obstacles in the way of the full exercise of princely power must 
be removed without hesitation or scruple. In the second place 
it tended to focus the attention of the leaders of Italian society 
on the joys of life. Self-expression easily became self-pleasing; 
the complete development of the human faculties was sought 
by means of deep draughts at the fountain of delight. How 
varied, how civilized, and how absorbing were the forms of 
enjoyment open to the privileged few may be imagined from the 

* Fabroni, Magni Cosmi Medicei vita, vol. ii, p. 235, Pisa, 1788. 

* II CorUg^ano, ed. Gian, Bk. IV, p. 382, Florence, 1908. 

* Raleigh, Some AtUhors, p. 98, Oxford, 1923. 
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description given by the historian Corio of the court of Milan 
in the years which preceded the first French invasion. 

Everyone believed that peace had come to stay; everyone was intent 
on getting rich, and all paths were open to them. Feasting and enter¬ 
tainments held the field; the world seemed more stable than ever before. 
The court of our princes was most splendid, full of new fashions, new 
clothes and new pleasures. There was rivalry between Minerva and 
Venus, everyone seeking to cultivate his abilities to the uttermost in 
order to adorn the goddess of his choice. While men and maidens 
joined the school of Cupid and flung themselves headlong into the 
dance of love, Lodovico Sforza, that glorious Prince, brought men of 
talent from all parts of Europe to honour the noble academy of Minerva. 
Here shone the learning of the Greeks and the poetry and prose of the 
Latins. Here the muses sang and the masters of sculpture and painting 
worked. Here the sweetest harmonies of music seemed sent down from 
heaven upon this most distinguished court.* 

Of Lodovico Sforza, who presents perhaps the most perfect 
portrait of a Renaissance prince, it might be said that the 
rivalry between Minerva and Venus was fought out in his 
person. He is the discriminating patron of the arts who knew 
how to win and keep the services and the friendship of Leonardo 
da Vinci. He is also the man of unrestrained passions, whose 
mistresses-in-chief enjoyed a recognized position at the court. 
While he could say in all sincerity that his wife Beatrice d’Este 
was ‘the dearest thing I have in all the world’,* he had love to 
spare for Cecilia Gallerani, Lucrezia Crivelli, and the children 
they bore to him, as well as for other women of humbler origin 
who ministered to his insatiable desires. When his illegitimate 
daughter died, he could write to her mother ‘You will be as 
much loved by us in the future, as if Bianca were still alive’.^ 
Ercole d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, strove for righteousness more 
sincerely than other rulers of his age, and his peculiar hobby 
was the revival of classical drama at his court. Yet he, too, took 
illicit sexual relations so much for granted that he sent the 
portrait of his illegitimate daughter, painted for him by Cosimo 
Tura, as a gift to his affianced bride. 

Among the women of the Renaissance, the devotees of 
Minerva and Venus were more sharply divided. Two famous 
ladies, Isabella d’Este and Lucrezia Borgia, are representative 
of two opposing types of womanhood, the one active and intellec- 

* Corio, Storia di Milano, cd. Magri, vol. iii, p. 156, Milano, 1855. 

* Letter to Francesco Gonzaga, 3 Jfan. 1497; Lxizio-Renier, Relazioni di 
Isabtlla d*Estg con Ludomo e Beatrice Sforza, Arch. Stor. Lomb. 1890, p. 639. 

* Malaguzzi-Valeri. La Corte di Lodovico il Moro. Milan, 1913, p. 499. 
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tual, the other the eternal feminine. Throughout the sixty-five 
years of her life, Isabella’s devouring energy drove her on from 
one achievement to another. She made contact with every man 
of talent in her day. She would write forty or fifty letters about 
a single picture for her studio. During visits to the Milanese 
Court, shortly after her marriage, she showed equal enthusiasm 
at the prospect of seeing ‘the noble city of Genoa’, and over a 
day’s hunting in an Alpine valley when she herself contributed 
a wild goat to the bag.* Her diplomacy guided the Httle state 
of Mantua through political cross-currents which would have 
baffled most rulers and were certainly too much for her husband. 
In matters of statecraft, it was common knowledge in diplomatic 
circles that the Marquis Francesco Gonzaga did what his 
Marchioness wanted {tanto fa quanto voile la Marchesana) he 
once told Julius II that she was a woman with a will of her own 
and that when she thought fit she acted without his knowledge. 
Much as he admired and loved his brilliant wife, Francesco fell 
victim to the charms of Lucrezia Borgia. Lucrezia came to 
Ferrara as the bride of Alfonso, the heir to the Duchy and 
Isabella’s brother. The alliance was prompted by political 
necessity. Scion of an old and proud race, the Duke of Ferrara 
could not like the marriage of his son with the Pope’s bastard 
daughter, still less when, in contrast to the irreproachable virtue 
of his own wife and daughters, she herself was not without a past. 
Yet the papal suzerain of Ferrara must be propitiated, and the 
Ferrarese envoy in Rome did his best to present the betrothal 
in a favourable light. Alfonso, he wrote, would be well satisfied 
with his bride; she was quite pretty {di bellezza competente), very 
graceful, modest, and God-fearing; nothing wrong should or 
could be suspected about her.^ In the main his optimism was 
justified. Lucrezia proved an excellent wife and mother, devoted 
to good works and so zealous in the practice of her religion as 
to join the Third Order of St. Francis. Yet she exercised a 
power over men, which Isabella with all her abilities could 
never wield, and life was insupportable to her without a love 
afifair. Among the objects of her affection at Ferrara were 
Pietro Bembo, whose relations with her may have been purely 

’ Letters of 19 Jan. 1491 and 27 Aug. 1492, Arch. Stor. Lombardo, 1890. 
PP- 85. 355 - 

* Cipher despatch from Bologna, 11 Dec. 1510, cited in Arch. Stor. Lomb., 
1912, Fasc. 34, p. 277; cf. also Fasc. 35, p. 143. 

* Gian Luca Castellini to Ercole d’Este, 23 Dec. 1501; see Bellond, 

p. 266, Milan, 1939. 
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Platonic, but were certainly romantic, and the Marquis of 
Mantua. The two exchanged messages under assumed names, 
making Ercole Strozzi, the poet, their intermediary. Thus 
Francesco learned that Lucrezia loved him dearly—‘much more 
than you think’. He replied by gifts of choice fruits and carp 
from Lake Garda, begging for a few lines in her own hand. 
When the duchy of Ferrara seemed about to fall into the clutches 
of Julius II, Gonzaga, as a captain of the papal forces, obtained 
the Pope’s promise that Lucrezia should be placed in his custody, 
and busied himself in preparing an apartment for her reception 
at Mantua.* One of the Gonzaga ladies, on a visit to Ferrara, 
wrote to Isabella of Lucrezia’s ‘gentle and friendly disposition’. 
Lucrezia had inquired about fashions at Mantua, asked for 
patterns of Isabella’s dresses offering some of hers in exchange, 
and expressed the hope of seeing her soon.^ Such courtesies not¬ 
withstanding, there could have been little love lost between the 
sisters-in-law. 

The high lights in the picture of Renaissance life in court and 
city were created by its festivals. Weddings of members of the 
ruling family, or the feast of the patron saint of the city—St.John 
Baptist in Florence, St. George in Ferrara, San Petronio in 
Bologna—provided occasions for Italian society to muster in 
force for a round of gaiety lasting perhaps for a week. Marriage 
ceremonies began with the dispatch of a noble company of 
gentlemen, chosen from among the bridegroom’s family and 
friends, to fetch the bride to her new home. More than one 
bridal cortege made a triumphal progress through the length 
of Italy at this period. Perhaps the most famous was that which 
escorted Leonora of Aragon from Naples to Ferrara, to become 
the wife of Ercole d’Este. Another brought Ippolita Sforza from 
Milan to Naples as the bride of Leonora’s brother, Alfonso, the 
heir to the Neapolitan throne. Ippolita spent some days in 
Bologna as the guest of Giovanni Bentivoglio. The decorations 
made the streets through which she passed look like a forest, and 
some thousand persons were entertained in the city. An early 
hint of the rivalry between Bentivoglio and Malvezzi occurs in 
a letter from Virgilio Malvezzi to the Duke of Milan, com¬ 
plaining that Giovanni had prevented Ippolita from visiting 
him before the party left for Florence. ^ Leonora was entertained 
in Rome by Cardinal Pietro Riario at a banquet of unprece¬ 
dented splendour. Scenes from classical mythology such as the 

* BeUonci, op. cit., pp. 517, 557, 560. * Op, cit., p. 390. 

* Archivio di State, Milano, Potenze Sovrane, Rom^a, 19 June 1465. 
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labours of Hercules and the rescue of Andromeda were repre¬ 
sented life-size in pastry. A poem written for the occasion by 
Porcelio Pandoni told how the gods failed to obey Jove’s 
summons to a council as they were busy serving at the cardinal’s 
table, how Jove came in person from Olympus to fetch them, 
and on hearing from the mouth of Mercury that they were 
enjoying the feast too much to leave it, he was graciously pleased 
to excuse them.’" By such means did the Renaissance Papacy 
vindicate its claim to the lordship both of ancient and of 
Christian Rome. Next, Leonora and her train passed to Florence 
to take part in the festivities of St. John Baptist’s day as the 
guests of the Republic. These included the customary procession 
of the guilds to the church of San Giovanni, horse races, seven 
scenes representing the mysteries of the Christian faith, and a 
banquet at which Lorenzo and Giuliano dei Medici waited 
upon the bride.^ 

The festivities arranged for gala occasions included tourna¬ 
ments, races for the palio, football matches, theatricals, pageants, 
banquets, dances. Whatever the entertainment provided its 
aim was not merely diversion or display but artistic and literary 
interest. A banquet must appeal not only to the palate but to 
the eye and the mind; a tournament was preceded by verse- 
speaking and the combatants entered the list as champions of 
opposing arguments in an academic dispute. Every spectacle 
was given a classical setting, so that the company might add to 
their delights the illusion of living in the golden age. A marriage 
in the next generation, that of Lucrezia d’Este to Annibale 
Bentivoglio in 1487, was marked by celebrations of exceptional 
variety, which serve to illustrate the characteristic features of 
Renaissance merry-making. The wedding took place at Ferrara, 
and in the evening members of the court gave a performance of 
the Amphitruo of Plautus, after a version composed for the 
occasion by Pandolfo Collenuccio. When, next day, the bride 
and bridegroom entered Bologna they were met at the city gate 
by a youth representing Hope, who appeared on a triumphal 
arch and spoke appropriate verses. Six more arches spanned 
the route through the city; each had its verse-speaker repre¬ 
senting a different virtue, and the series ended outside the 
Bentivoglio palace, with words of welcome from Fortitude. In 

' Corvisieri, II trionfo romcm di Eleonora d’Aragona, Arch. Soc. Rom. di 
Storia Patria, x, pp. Gag-Bg. 

* Corvisieri, op. cit., Appendix I, prints Leonora’s letter describing the 
doings in Florence. 
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the week which followed, every day began with Solemn Mass in 
one of the principal churches; then came a banquet, and a 
spectacle. The performances of a child-dancer from Florence 
made everyone exclaim, ‘How could one so young be so clever!’ 
Another evening when dancing was going on in the Bentivoglio 
palace, a company of young men appeared on the Piazza, 
where a figure dressed as Mars incited them to battle. All rushed 
to the great windows to watch the contest which was to decide 
whether Wisdom or Fortune wielded the greater power over 
men. The battle ended in a draw. At one of the banquets each 
guest had placed before him ‘a stupendous work in sugar’. 
Cardinal Ascanio Sforza had a viper, the Visconti device 
adopted by his family, Lorenzo dei Medici had a peacock, the 
papal and Neapolitan representatives were given models of the 
Gastello di S, Angelo and the Castel Nuovo at Naples, The 
pike de rkistance of the week was a masque, for which the libretto 
was written by Domenico Fosco, the theme being the triumph 
of Venus over Diana; Matrimony over Chastity,* 

‘How blessed is life at the villa! Vita felice et non conosciuta,’^ 
Leon Battista’s words serve as a reminder that the private 
pleasures of the Italian ruling families were centred in the 
country. The Villa Sforzesca at Vigevano, the Schifanoia 
palace on the outskirts of Ferrara, the Bentivoglio villa at Ponte 
Poledrano, and the ancestral home of the Medici at Caffagiolo, 
as well as their numerous villas round Florence, were for their 
owners places of rest and refreshment from the fevered life of 
the city. It was a common practice to keep Christmas at the 
villa, and also to take a spring holiday in the country round 
about May day. The mornings would be spent in hunting, 
hawking, or fishing, or simply in riding through the pleasant 
country-side. Giuliano dei Medici when he sketches the ideal 
court lady in II Cortegiano, declared that he was unwilling to see 
her practise ‘such virile and rough exercises’ as jousting, hunting, 
and riding.^ Many ladies, however, were enthusiastic sports¬ 
women, and among them the Este sisters, Isabella and Beatrice. 
One Bolognese lady, appropriately named Diana Saliceta, was 
an expert huntress, and even coursed hares on foot with her dogs 
leashed to her arm. The hunting parties returned ‘to give to 

* The wedding is described in detail in Salembeni’s Epitalamium, University 
Library, Bologna, MS. 1491, and in the Hymeneo of Sabadino degli Arienti; 
cf. Zannoni, Una rappresentatione allegorica a Bologna (Rendiconti della R. 
Accademia dei Lined, 1891). 

* La Famgtia, Bk. Ill, p. 395. ® Castiglione, UCortegiano, Bk. Ill, p. 263. 
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the body at table’, as Isabella d’Este once put it, ‘its share of the 
delights enjoyed by the mind’,* and after dinner there were 
many pleasant ways of spending the evening. There were card 
games, including one with the intriguing title of raising the dead 
{resuscitar morti), and pall-mall, the original form of croquet. 
The company danced, made music, played practical jokes on 
each other, and best of all, talked. ‘Conversation’, wrote 
Stefano Guazzi, ‘is the beginning and end of all knowledge.’^ 
The Renaissance passion for conversation made exchange of 
opinions on subjects of common interest not only a means of 
education but a pastime. Sitting on tree trunks in the garden 
of Villa Viola, and eating fruit freshly gathered from the trees, 
or lingering on the banks of the river at the baths of Porretta, 
the elite of Bolognese society discussed the rules of love, asked 
riddles, and told stories. In the Gastello of Milan, Lodovico 
Sforza and his courtiers debated whether Dante or Petrarch 
were the greater poet, or Florence or Ferrara the more beautiful 
city. Meeting at the mountain sanctuary of Camoldoli, or at 
Marsilio Ficino’s villa near Careggi, the members of the Platonic 
Academy of Florence pondered over the problems of heaven 
and earth and agreed that Platonism was the means by which 
philosophic minds might be brought to the Christian Faith. 
So strong was the desire for self-expression, so fascinating was 
the play of mind upon mind, so sharp the thrust of contending 
wits that conversation lasted long into the night. Thus at 
XJrbino, the attributes of the perfect courtier were discussed 
until ‘they opened the windows on the side of the palace looking 
towards the east, and saw a rosy dawn breaking’.^ 

Absorption in the art of living can alone explain the extra¬ 
ordinary indifference of the princely families to the dangers 
which threatened their states. An aggressive policy in Italy was 
no sudden whim of Charles VIII. Throughout the century, 
French claims to Milan and Naples had been pressed whenever 
occasion arose, yet no Italian ruler could bring himself to admit 
the seriousness of the situation. All persuaded themselves that 
the French would not come, and meanwhile they treated 
the French claims as diplomatic weapons to be used when it 
suited them in their own quarrels. The transitory effects of 
Charles VIII’s invasion fostered still further the illusion of 
security. Before 1494 it had been thought that the French would 
not come, afterwards it was cheerfully assumed that they would 

* Op. cit., Archivio Storico Lombardo, 1890, p. 355. 

* La Civil CormrsaHme, 1574. * Castiglione, ll Cortegiam^ p, 434. 
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not stay. Italian society, after suffering a temporary shock, 
threw itself with renewed ardour into the pursuit of pleasure. 
Energies were absorbed in learning and the arts, wealth was 
lavished on building and pageantry, military defences were 
neglected. With each new invasion the power of resistance to 
the foreigner grew less. As one by one the city states went down 
before aggression, the exiled families took refuge at the courts 
of their friends and relatives. They were received with every 
kindness, and their talents made a welcome addition to the 
circle into which they were absorbed. Yet nothing effective 
was done to reinstate them in their dominions. It is noteworthy 
that two of the principal speakers in II Cortegiano, Giuliano dei 
Medici and Federico Fregoso of Genoa, were at Urbino because 
the coming of the French had driven them from their cities. 
So too, on the fall of Bologna, two sons of Giovanni Bentivoglio 
found a home with their wives’ families. Annibale went with 
Lucrezia d’Este to Ferrara, where the latter won a place among 
the eight most distinguished ladies of the court in Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso. Alessandro lived in Milan with his wife, 
another Ippolita Sforza, during the French occupation, and 
during the transitory restoration to power of her cousins, 
Lodovico’s two sons. Here Ippolita’s garden formed the setting 
of the Novelle of Matteo Bandello. Even to-day the Bentivoglio 
palace in Ferrara, still in the possession of the family, and the 
Monastero Maggiore in Milan, with its portraits of Bentivoglio 
donors among Luini’s frescoes, recall the vanished glories of 
Bologna. 

Survivals such as these are symbolic of the fate which over¬ 
took Italian society at the end of the Renaissance. The Quattro¬ 
cento was an age of optimism. It treated the caprices of fortune 
as man’s opportunity and placed its faith in the power of human 
virtU to triumph over obstacles in the path to success. It set 
itself to fashion men and women so perfectly equipped as to be 
able to touch with a master hand every aspect of life, and in so 
doing to win fame for themselves, their family, and their city. 
Every effort was concentrated on the development of talent. 
The life which the members of Italian society evolved for them¬ 
selves in the process of making actual their manifold poten¬ 
tialities was so entrancing that living became an end in itself. 
They had little time or thought to spare for preventing disaffec¬ 
tion among their subjects, or for the defence of their states 
against external enemies. Thus they failed to preserve the 
civilization which they had created, the princely families fell 
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from power, and their cities lost their independence. Seeing all 
round them signs of misfortune and disaster, the men of the 
succeeding age lost confidence in themselves and in their power 
to mould events. Life appeared no longer as a batde between 
man and fortune, in which man might achieve victory by the 
exercise of his abilities, but as a game played by fortune with 
man. The best they could do was to enjoy life while fortune 
smiled on them, bow to her blows when they fell, and afterwards 
try to recreate what they could of the old life out of the ruins. 
It was the fashion of the age to ascribe failure to a malignant 
fate. Machiavelli’s judgement on the princes of Italy who had 
lost their states was that they must not blame fortune but rather 
their own lack of initiative. 

In June 1520 Antongaleazzo Bentivoglio, Apostolic Pro¬ 
tonotary, wrote from Rome to his friend Cardinal Ippolito 
d’Este, recalling the years of their boyhood. He remembered, 
especially, the hot days when they bathed together in the River 
Reno, and shouted to one another in their sport. He wished 
that they were young again, but now they were both in the 
forties, and Antongaleazzo had to confess to growing fat. ‘Above 
all things,’ he wrote, ‘I should like to spend a month with you, 
in order that we might re-live in memory “li piaceri passati di 
tanti anni”.’* A middle-aged ecclesiastic indulges in sentimental 
regrets for his vanished youth. Yet his words have a wider 
significance. Already in the first half of the Cinquecento, the 
happy days were, for the majority of princely families, those of 
long ago. Italian society was living on its past. 

* Dallaii, Carteggio tra i Bentivoglio e gli Estensi (Atti e memorie della R. dep. 
di storia patria per Romagna, 1902, No. 664). 



ANNUAL LECTURE ON A MASTER MIND 
HENRIETTE HERTZ TRUST 

BLAISE PASCAL 
By H. F. STEWART 
Read 15 July 1942 

W HEN the British Academy honoured me by an invitation 
to deliver a Master Mind lecture upon Pascal, I accepted 
it without hesitation, and indeed with alacrity, for it is always 
a pleasure to talk about him, and to do so before such an audi¬ 
ence is a singular privilege. 

But next day doubts began to arise, lest I had been rash. 
Had I sufficiently weighed the difficulty of the task, or even 
grasped my terms of reference? What is a Master Mind? I 
cast about for a definition, and found one in the third of these 
lectures, that by my lamented friend. Dr. Sorley, on Spinoza. 

When we speak of a master-mind [he wrote] we are thinking of 
a productiveness of that higher order which issues in a great discovery 
or new thought by which the mind of the race is enriched. It may need 
technical skill for its expression or an unusual power of logical reasoning. 
But they do not constitute it. Something new has appeared above the 
mental horizon, and we call it a work of genius—a gift from above, 
whose source we have not yet been able to trace. The man who is a 
master in this way, whose genius has produced something new in thought 
or in art, will have followers in his own sphere of work who hail him as 
their master and who carry out his ideas or apply his discovery. They 
will be drawn together by a common allegiance . . . and perhaps be 
known as his school. But to be the founder and head of a school is 
consistent with a very limited kind of mastery. The whole activity of 
the school may be on the lower level of merely technical or logical 
development... The master-mind may or may not be the founder of a 
School... We look in him for a mastery of a more significant kind— 
for some notable contribution to the common mental inheritance of 
mankind, deepening and widening its ideas or enriching its method 
of expression.' 

Thus the late Knightbridge professor. 

My doubts began to dwindle. Pascal in a brief life of thirty- 
nine years was at once physicist, mathematician, inventor, 
pamphleteer, theologian, philosopher, mystic, and saint. And 
in every one of these categories he contributed notably and 
nobly. 

* Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. vi, pp. 260 f. 
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The next question I asked myself was: ‘Did the foundress of 
this lecture prescribe the class from which the Master Mind 
should be drawn and the way in which he should be handled?’ 
I read that the lecturer should treat his subject with reference 
to his life and work, especially in order to appraise the essential 
elements of his genius; the subject to be chosen from the great 
philosophers, artists, poets, and musicians.* 

To two of these classes Pascal certainly belongs of right; from 
two he is as certainly excluded. There is no word of music in 
his writings, while of graphic art he speaks with an appreciation 
no higher than that of Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkins or any other 
Philistine. ‘Quelle vanite que la peinture, qui attire I’admiration 
par la ressemblance des choses dont on n’admire point les origi- 
naux’ Then there are those who will have it that he was not 
a philosopher; but it seems to me that to withhold from him 
the title is rather doctrinaire; while the magic of his pen pro¬ 
claims him an authentic poet, though a poet contemptuous of 
the art .3 But why labour the point? The British Academy has 
decided that he is a Master Mind, and I am called upon to 
celebrate him. I shall try my best. 

What is the proper line of approach? I do not forget that I 
have ‘to appraise the essential elements of his genius’; a require¬ 
ment to which Professor A. E. Taylor, writing of Francis Bacon, 
was so obedient as to exclude from consideration the personal 
character of the great Chancellor.^ I remember rather the 
dictum of Cicero, Mens cuiusque is est quisque; and if Pascal him¬ 
self were looking over my shoulder he would surely whisper, 
‘On s’attendait de voir un auteur, et on trouve un homme’.® 
Accordingly my endeavour shall be to sketch Pascal by means 
of his own utterance and by the witness of those who knew him 
in the flesh. For this we have ample material. First there is the 
Life by his sister Gilberte, Mme Perier; the recollections of his 
niece, Marguerite Perier; of his friends Pierre Nicole and 
Antoine Arnauld; and the impressions of many others who, 
whether at first or second hand, came into touch with him. 
Mme Perier’s Life is a lovely thing, but it is a eulogy in which 

* Cf. Proceedings, vol. iv, p. 10. 

* Pensies, § 134. I cite the fragments which form the Pensdes by the num¬ 
bering of M. L6on Brunschvicg’s edition. 

3 Cf. Pensies, §§ 33, 34, 38, 39. 

* Cf. ‘On tins occasion Bacon comes under our consideration as a thinker, 
not as a man’, Proceedings, vol. xii, p. 273. 

* Pensies, § 29. 
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criticism is drowned in sisterly adoration. She found no flaw in 
her brother; in her eyes the holiness to which, I agree, he 
ultimately attained was his from the outset. There are no 
shadows save that cast by physical suffering. But when all is 
said and done she deserves our gratitude. 

Secondly there is her daughter, Margot, heroine of the miracle 
of the Holy Thorn, ealous guardian of family tradition, and a rich 
repository of stories about her uncle and of personal recollection. 
She makes mistakes, inevitably, seeing that when he died she was 
still in her teens, yet old enough to put pertinent questions to him 
and receive replies which ring true and reveal character. 

To Nicole, at once Pascal’s master and disciple, we owe many 
illuminating touches; to Arnauld, chief of the Jansenist clique, 
a faithful record of fruitful co-operation. Nicole and Arnauld 
were, both of them, fully conscious how deeply Port Royal 
as a body, and themselves as individuals, were indebted to the 
writer of the Provincial Letters, who by his scientific achievement 
cast glory on their house and their cause. Their attitude to¬ 
wards him when a rift began which threatened to grow to a 
breach^ throws light upon a disciple who had outgrown their 
tutelage. Add to all this allusions to her brother on the part of 
his younger sister, Jacqueline Pascal the nun, in religion Sceur de 
Sainte-Euphemie, which occur in her biography by Mme Perier, 
in her own letters and those of the saintly ladies of Port Royal, 
in the correspondence of men of science and mathematicians 
addressed to Pascal and to each other—Carcavi, Descartes, 
Fermat, Huygens, Mersenne, Roberval, Sluse—and you have 
the outlines of a living, speaking portrait. But outside evidence, 
although it provides a starting-point and a precious commen¬ 
tary, is not enough. It is to Pascal himself in his published work 
that we must look for the last word. Does this supply any 
formula which can serve as guide to the truth and be the measure 

* On 24 March 1656 Marguerite Pirier, a schoolgirl at Port Royal, was 
cured of a terrible lachrymal ulcer by the application of a relic, a thorn from 
Christ’s crown. This was regarded by Pascal and all Port Royal as a miracle, 
and by the Jesuits as the work of the devil. 

* In 1661 the Assembly of Clergy, prompted by the Jesuits, published a 
Formulary requiring all ecclesiastical persons to sign a condemnation of the 
five propositions of Jansen as heretical. The Port Royalists denied that the 
propositions were Jansen’s. To sign the Formulary meant the surrender 
of their teachers; not to sign meant excommunication. Arnauld and Nicole 
advised signature, with reservations. Pascal and his sister were strongly 
opposed to this, and he wrote a pungent sur la signature which brought 

into conflict with his friends. 
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of the man and his mind? I find one in Pascal’s division of 
things and men into three orders, a system dear to him, making 
special appeal to his mathematical intelligence, and perhaps 
arising out of it. It was not his discovery; it was a commonplace 
of the religious and philosophical literature of the day. Cardinal 
Pierre de Berulle, for instance, speaks of three orders in the 
universe, divinely established, the Order of Nature, the Order 
of Grace, the Order of Glory; to which he adds yet a fourth, 
the Order of the Hypostatic Union, realized in the Person of 
Jesus Christ.* Berulle’s hierarchy is a development or simplifi¬ 
cation of that of the Catalan philosopher Ramon Sabunde 
(11432)^ which is in its turn a development—it can hardly be 
called a simplification—of Aristotle’s ladder of life,^ viz. mere life, 
perceptive life (both of these common to man and the beasts), 
and moral life, peculiar to man. And after Berulle there was 
Louis de Lesclache,** usher, philosopher and popular lecturer^ 
whom Pascal may have read or even heard, and whose order 
of human desires, viz. carnal, rational, and charitable, corre¬ 
sponds closely to, and may even have inspired, the magnificent 
Pensk, ‘La distance infinie des corps aux esprits’ (§ 793), to 
which we shall come anon. 

But if Pascal was not the first to employ the hierarchy of 
values, he made the most of it and stamped it as his own. His 
first non-mathematical application of it is contained in his letter 
to Christina of Sweden, offering her a specimen of the calculat¬ 
ing machine which he had invented to help his father the 
Intendant with his accounts, patented in 1649 and now in 
June 1652 brought to perfection. The letter is couched in the 
extravagant terms familiar in dedications to patrons; but the 
passage which I am about to cite is of singular boldness and 
nobility, while at the same time it betrays a failing which Pascal 
shares with Dante. 

The passage is as follows. Her acceptance of this toy will be 
its crowning blessing. What has prompted him to lay it at her 
feet is the visible union in her person of two qualities which he 
reveres, to wit, sovran authority and solid science, 

For [he says] I have a quite particular veneration for persons of pre¬ 
eminence whether in power or in knowledge. The latter are as truly princes 

* Cf. Les Grandeurs de Jisus (1622/3), Discours I, §6, and IV, § 7. For 
Berulle vide especially Bremond, Hist, du sentiment religieux, t. iv. 

* For R. S. cf. Bayle, Dictimudre, s.v. ‘Sebonde’. 

^ Cf. Eth. Hie. I, ch. vii, with Grant’s note ad loc. 

* For Lesclache cf. Dedieu, Revue d'histoire litUraire, Oct. 1930, pp. 511 ff 
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as the former. The empire of kings over their subjects is but the image of 
the empire of lofty minds over minds inferior, upon whom they exercise 
the right of persuasion corresponding to the right of command in matters 
politic. The former empire seems indeed to me to be loftier than the latter, 
inasmuch as the mind is of a higher order than the body; and the more 
equitable, since it can only be bestowed upon and held by merit, whereas 
the other may depend upon the accident of birth or fortune. Either 
empire is admittedly great. But, Madame, you will allow me to say the 
one without the other is defective. However mighty a monarch, his glory 
is at fault if he has not mental superiority; and however enlightened 
a subject his condition is always hampered by dependence. 

He proceeds to salute this young princess—she was twenty-six 
years old—as the embodiment of perfect power and perfect 
wisdom, the wonder of her time, and of all time. Amid the 
obsequious flattery sounds a note of conscious pride, that pride 
of intellect, the superbia vitae which Pascal in the sequel came to 
depreciate and deprecate when he set in contrast with the two 
orders of the flesh and of the mind the infinitely better, the 
incomparable Order of Charity. From that order he was at 
a far remove in the year 1652. For this dedication to the queen, 
besides the manly assertion of the essential value of the intellect 
(which commands our respect) and the proud self-confidence 
(which invites our sympathy) suggests a much less worthy motive. 
Pascal has an eye to business. An open letter to a crowned head 
and her acceptance of his offering would be a useful advertise¬ 
ment of the invention by which he meant to make money, 
money of which he stood in need, a need which provoked a 
certedn hardness towards his sister Jacqueline and an effort to 
thwart her cherished intention of carrying her patrimony into 
the convent of Port Royal. In estimating his character, account 
must be taken of these less admirable traits—^pride and self- 
interest. The letter to Christina is of 1652. Five years later we 
have a further development of the theory of orders, in two 
fragments which comment on a verse of St.John’s First Epistle: 
Omne quod est in mundo concupiscentia camis et concupiscentia 
oculorum est et superbia vitae. ^ 

Pascal opens the former fragment (§ 458) with the rendering of 
the New Testament of Mons ‘Tout ce qui est dans le monde est 

‘ I John ii. 16. 

* This use of the New Testament of Mons helps to date, or at least to set 
a lower limit to, these fragments, for it was in 1657 that the translation was 
set on the stocks. Pascal was a member or assessor of the small committee 
to which was entrusted the execution of the task. See J. Lhcrmet, Pascal et la 
PiUe (Paris, 1931), p. 25i> 
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concupiscence de la chair, ou concupiscence des yeux, ou 
orgueil de la vie’; and then he adds, quoting apparently from 
memory, Jansen’s reading in the Augustinus^ ‘libido sentiendi, 
libido sciendi libido dominandi’.* 

The rest of this fragment is a meditation or devotional exercise 
on Psalm cxxxvii, ‘Super flumina Babylonis’. 

But the other fragment (§ 460) is entirely devoted to the three 
orders, and here the superbia vitae rises to a higher plane, 

II y a trois ordres de choses: la chair, I’esprit, la volonte. Les charnels 
sont les riches, les rois; ils ont pour objet le corps. Les curieux et savants: 
ils ont pour objet I’esprit. Les sages: ils ont pour objet la justice. 

Dieu doit r^gner sur tout, et tout se rapporter a lui. Dans les choses 
de la chair r^gne proprement la concupiscence; dans les spirituelles la 
curiositd proprement; dans la sagesse, I’orgueil proprement. Ce n’est 
pas qu’on ne puisse etre glorieux pour les biens ou pour les connais- 
sances, mais ce n’est pas le lieu de I’orgueil; car en accordant a un 
homme qu’il est savant, on ne laissera pas de le convaincre qu’il a tort 
d’etre superbe. Le lieu propre a la superbe est la sagesse: car on ne 
pent accorder a un homme qu’il s’est rendu sage, et qu’il a tort d’etre 
glorieux; car cela est de justice. Aussi Dieu seul donne la sagesse, et 
c’est pourquoi: qui gloriatur, in Domino glorietur.^ 

This at first sight is passably obscure, but it is perfectly sound 
Thomism. The appearance of volonte in this connexion should 
only perplex one who forgets that the conclusio of St, Thomas 
explaining the Trinity is that God is at once Principium^ 
Sapientia, et Voluntas, and that for Will may be substituted, if, 
you hke. Love, because God’s Will is a loving Will.^ 

So for Pascal, in a third and later fragment (§ 793) to which I 
have already alluded, the third order is the Order of Charity 
in which Jesus is supreme;^ its votaries are the saints, and the 
object of their desire is God alone. Looking, then, at the first 
of these fragments in the light of the last, we see that les sages 
and les saints are one and the same, and their object the same. 
The justice which they seek is not the suum cuique of the jurists, 
but 2iKoaoaOvq, righteousness, i.e. God Himself. And they have 
the right to glory, for the glory is not theirs but His. 

With this preamble, and adopting this hierarchy, let us pro¬ 
ceed to consider Pascal’s place in each of the orders: what was 
his behaviour therein and how it affected his work. 

The Order of the Flesh whose representatives arc hs riahes, 

’ Jansen has ‘libido excellendi’. ^ i Cor. i. 31. ^ Summa I, Q.xxxvii, art. i. 

* For B6rulle Jesus Christ was alone in His Order of the Hypostatic Union; 
t)ide supra, p. 6. 
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les rois^ and their object le corps, i.e. earthly pleasure. Pascal’s 
family did not fall within this category. It was a respectable pro¬ 
vincial stock, with 300 years of so-called nobility, i.e. exemp¬ 
tion from certain taxes and the right to bear arms. Pascal was 
ecuyer", his coat is tricked: ‘On a field azure a paschal lamb argent, 
bearing a pennon of the same seme of crosslets gules’. One 
would have thought this scriptural heraldry to his taste; 
but after the miracle of the Holy Thorn he adopted another 
device, viz. a crown of thorns through which gleams a triad 
of eyes, and round which runs the significant motto Scio cui 
credidi, ‘I know in whom I have believed’, i.e. ‘I once believed; 
but now I know’. Possibly he retained the coat with its knight’s 
helm and mantling (it figures on his engraved portrait); for even 
after his renunciation of the world he respected gentility, honnStete. 
We know that he held that quality in high esteem, ‘Cette qualite 
universelle me plait seule’ (§ 35); and the due discharge of the 
duties of a gentleman is the burden of his advice to a sprig of 
nobility of which Nicole has preserved a record,^ and which is 
echoed in a whole series of Pensies. 

But although he could not by birth or fortune (despite the 
ennoblement of his forebears) claim to be other than a member 
of the upper middle class, he had in boyhood had a glimpse of 
the best society of the day. Mme d’Aiguillon, Richelieu’s niece, 
was a beneficent patroness of the Pascal family in difficulties;* 
she received the lad of fifteen with kindness and grace, recom¬ 
mending him to her uncle as a mathematical prodigy; and it 
was in her drawing-room, five years later, that he exhibited to 
an aristocratic company, ‘tant duchesses que cordons bleus’,* 
his ingenious reckoning-machine. 

What was he doing in Paris, this young provincial from Rouen, 
in 1652? Worn out by his labours, mental and physical, over the 
arithmetical machine, and by the still more exhausting experi- 

* ‘Trois discours sur la condition des grands’, contained in Nicole’s 
Essais de morale ^ t. ii (1671). 

^ fiticnnc Pascal p^irc, protesting, together with other investors, against 
reduction of interest in the ‘rentes de I’Hdtel de Ville’, fell into disfavour with 
authority and had to hide in Auvergne. Mme d’Aiguillon took up the case, 
played upon the Cardinal’s good nature with Jacqueline, an attractive child 
and infant phenomenon, and got her father pardoned, recalled, and given the 
important post of Commissaire . . . pour Vimpdtet levie des tallies^ i.e. practically 
IfUendanl, in the Generality of Normandy, stationed at Rouen, whither the 
family migrated in 1640. 

3 Cf, La Muse kisiorique (the burlesque Gazette of Jean Loret) for 14 April 
1652. ‘Cordon bleu* is a member of the Order of the Saint Esprit. 
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ments to prove the existence of a vacuum, denied by Descartes and 
all the scholastics, he was ordered by the doctor to tzike a holiday 
in the metropolis. We can be sure that his amusements were 
innocent. His sister is emphatic on this point. But the Pensees 
reveal to us that he went to the play, that he read the (to us) 
unreadable romances of Mile Scuderi, that he watched the 
royal game of tennis, if he did not play it, and the solemn paces 
of the dance, if he did not take the floor. He sat at the table of 
green cloth, perhaps risking his money, and certainly reckoning 
chances of loss and gain. He is supposed to have fallen in love 
and to have contemplated marriage; and colour would be given 
to the charge, if it could be established that the rather ‘precious’ 
Discours sur les passions de Vamour is really his. Students are still 
at loggerheads on this point. 

To the gaming-table he was introduced by the Chevalier de 
Mere, that paragon of honniteti, the pet of the prkieuses, brilliant 
talker, fearless freethinker, and inveterate gambler. Pascal was 
fascinated by this man, but he did not follow him down doubtful 
paths. Mme Perier declares that her brother was entirely 
exempt from freedom of thought or life, and we may believe her. 

Mere undertook to educate and polish his young friend from 
the country, bombarding him with good advice on deportment; 
and Pascal repaid him royally by reckoning probabilities of 
profit and loss, and above all by using him and others of his 
kidney, in his Apology, as an example of the danger and folly 
of free-thought. Among ‘the others’ was Damien Mi ton, dis¬ 
illusioned worldling whose motto was cui bono? and his gesture 
a shrug of the shoulders. He is mentioned by name in a fatuous 
Pensee, ‘Le moi est ha'issable. Vous, Miton, le couvrez’ (§ 455). 

Another is the brilliant and dissipated Des Barreaux, who 
was old enough to know better, born in 1602 and not improving 
with years. He marks the passage of libertinage from free-thought 
to free life, ‘Les uns ont voulu renoncer aux passions et devenir 
dieux (these are the Stoics). Les autres ont voulu renoncer k la 
raison et devenir b^tes brutes: Des Barreaux’ (§ 413). 

Much higher in the scale and of better stuff was Artus 
Gouffier, due de Rouannez, an authentic nobleman (M^re 
was merely a Knight of Malta), governor of Poitou, junior to 
Pascal by a few years, and of similar intellectual tastes, though 
on a lower level. He was a mathematical amateur and of alert 

* The H6tel Rouannez, rue du Cloltrc Saint-Merri in the Marais, was 
almost next door to the house of £tienne Pascal, rue Brisemich, until 1652, 
when the Pascals moved elsewhere. 
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mind. Attracted by the genius of his neighbour in the Marais, 
he got to know him, stuck to him hke a leech, and engaged him in 
endless conversation, first on mathematics and later on religion, 
with the result that Pascal was the instrument, at personal risk, 
of his conversion to Jansenism.* 

What sort of figure did Pascal make in the distinguished 
society which he frequented for a couple of years ? How did he 
impress its members? How did he behave? What effect did it 
have upon him? These are questions to be answered before we 
pass to the second order, that of the mind. 

Mere has drawn a portrait or rather a caricature of an un¬ 
named individual who went with Rouannez, Miton, and himself, 
about 1652, on a visit to the duke’s government of Poitou.^ He 
was, says Mere, enire deux ages, gauche, something of a buffoon, 
lacking taste and feeling, uncultured, but capable of taking 
polish in skilful hands. Mere claims to have effected this, and he 
quotes verses in which the man confesses the change wrought in 
him, under the image of one who has escaped from the blackness 
of a polar winter into the light and warmth of the sun.* 
Henceforth, adds M^re, he said good-bye to mathematics, which 
had hitherto been his sole occupation and in which he excelled. 

' The Duke’s conversion meant failure of worldly success and forfeiting 
an advantageous marriage. This was bitterly resented by the family, even 
by the servants, one of whom armed himself with a knife and went after 
Pascal, who happily was not at home. Cf. Marguerite P6rier, Mdmoire sur 
M. et Mile de Rouamuz- * Cf. Mer6, De Vesprit. 

* Here are the lines in question, with a prose continuation: 

‘ Quel subit changement du sort qui me conduit! 

J’^tais en ces climats oh la neige et la glace 
Font k la terre une horrible surface 
Pendant cinq ou six mois d’une profonde nuit: 

Apris, quand le soleil revient h son tour, 

II se montre si bas et si pile et si sombre, 

Que e’est plutdt son fantome ou son ombre 
Que I’aimable soleil qui ramine le jour. 

Dans un triste silence et comme en un tombeau 
Je chcrchais i me plaire oh I’extrime froidure 
Ensevelit au sein de la nature 
Par un nuage ^pais ce qu’elle a de plus beau . .. 

* Mais enfin je suis sorti de ces lieux sauvages, me voili sous un ciel pur et 
serein’, &c. M. Strowski denies (CEuvres (Paris, 1923), I, p. liv) that this can 
be Pascal speaking because, for one thing, of the reference to hyperborean 
regions. But the poet (?) is clearly using metaphor, while Descartes, whom 
Strowski suggests instead, betook him to Sw^en in ’48 and stayed there 
till his death; and there is no evidence that he ever went to Poitou with 
Rouannez, whereas Marguerite P^rier afhmas that Pascal did. 
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There is really no reason to doubt that Mer6 is here picturing 
Pascal, and that the unflattering features of the description 
convey a genuine impression, in spite of gross exaggeration and 
possibly a spice of jealousy towards a better mathematician and 
one who stood higher in favour with Rouannez than himself. 
Anyway, the sketch shows a complete misreading, physical and 
moral, of its subject. Pascal at thirty was older than his years 
and bore the mark of ill health and over-work; but to call 
him entre deux dges is a sign of carelessness or blindness. He 
never abjured his mathematics, as Mere, who had profited 
thereby, very well knew. He was a provincial, his accent was 
of Auvergne;^ but from his letter to the Queen of Sweden we 
can see that he did not need lessons in politeness. Still, dis¬ 
counting Mere’s faults of judgement and observation, we may 
find in his account of the journey into Poitou confirmation of 
certain traits of Pascal’s character which we gather from else¬ 
where—the swiftness with which he took up new ideas without 
surrendering the old; the good taste—Mere’s sans gout ni senti¬ 
ment is a stupid cliche—which responded to the appeal of culture; 
the readiness to turn the medal; the breadth and depth of vision 
which sees that the truth is not simply this or that, but this and 
that. The rapid conversion which Mere is so proud of working, 
declares that Pascal was willing to pay homage to the civilizing 
influence of Rambouillet, though he shunned its jargon. 

Association with fashionable friends put a strain upon Pascal’s 
purse, already depleted by costly scientific experiments, and 
bred a temptation which he conquered, his sister Jacqueline 
aiding, not without a struggle. She had set her heart, ever 
since the conversion of the whole family to Jansenism in 1646, 
upon taking the veil at Port Royal. Her brother had encouraged 
this intention, but their father was against it. His death in 
September 1651 seemed to open a door, which Blaise inconti¬ 
nently banged. For, within three weeks of fitienne Pascal’s 
decease and the reading of his will, his son and daughter entered 
upon a series of rather one-sided donations out of his estate. 
Jacqueline surrenders to Blaise her capital of 25,000 ^cus 
and receives from him instead a modest annuity (of 1,700 livres 
tournois)^ which is to cease should she enter religion. 

* M. Z. Tourneur suggests that the term malingres (§ 583) which has 
bothered commentators is really matins pronounced by Pascal with an 
Auvergnat accent and taken down by an unintelligent amanuensis. 

* The ^cu in 1653 was worth 5 livres (francs), 9 sols; the livre toumois 
was worth one-fourth less than the livre parisis. 
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She signed this instrument with this last amazing condition! 
What was her motive? Had she one; or did she sign blindfold? 
Or was she, with rare insight and foresight, trusting to the 
passage of time (four years’ noviciate) to bring her beloved 
brother to a better mood? We cannot tell. It may be that we 
are not in possession of all the documents. Anyway the stage 
is now set for a poignant domestic drama in two acts. 

Act I opens with a dialogue between brother and sister. He 
urges her not to desert him. He needs her care. And we may 
add: he needs her money. If they joined forces they could 
manage. Left alone, he could not well face the world. Jacque¬ 
line hstens to him in silence, unmoved, save by pity for his 
evident distress. But with Auvergnat and Jansenist obstinacy 
she sticks to her plan. She says nothing at the time, but slips 
into Port Royal as ‘postulante’ on 4 January 1652. Three 
months later she writes a most touching letter, begging for his 
consent to her viture, i.e., her admission as novice on Trinity 
Sunday next. She did not need his consent, she was a free agent; 
but she wanted, wanted desperately, his blessing. Blaise answers 
this appeal not by pen but in person, ‘fort outre et avec un 
grand mal de tete’. He softens, no longer asks for a delay of 
two years, but just of twelve months, and then of six, from 
Trinity Sunday to All Saints. At long last he gives way, and 
the curtain falls on his rather grudging consent. 

Act II begins with a sensation. Jacqueline informs Blaise and 
the Periers that, Port Royal having waived the full four years’ 
noviciate in view of her previous connexion with the convent 
and her manner of life outside it, she is to make her profession 
this year—we are now in 1653—and that as she would not come 
empty-handed she proposed to offer to the nuns and their poor 
her proper patrimony. Her brother and sister were aghast, and 
they wrote separately very stiff letters reminding her of the 
engagement which she had signed in ’51 whereby her veiling 
was to cancel her annuity. The reasons for this uncompromising 
and unfriendly attitude are pretty obvious. Blaise was seriously 
embarrassed, and the Periers had a growing family; but nothing 
can excuse a conduct which is in singular contrast with that of 
Jacqueline and her advisers, La Mere Agn^, Prioress of Port 
Royal, and La M6re Ang 61 ique, Abbess. Both of these saintly 
women are full of wise saws and religious instances, to which 
La M6re Ang^lique adds an insight into Blaise’s character and 
condition which is really remarkable. 

No sacrifice you can make will suffice to keep up his expensive state. 
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... He is too worldly to prefer the charitable gift which you purpose to 
his own convenience. Nothing short of a miracle can touch him, I mean 
a miracle of natural affection, for there is no reason to look for a miracle 
of Grace in a man like him, and you know we must not count on 
miracles.* 

The sagacious Abbess was wrong. The miracle happened, and 
the last scene is one of renunciation all round: Jacqueline eager 
to forgo her rights; La M^re Angelique determined to decline any 
gift offered in any but a Christian spirit; and Blaise ready to face 
the disapproval of the Periers and prove his good will by immedi¬ 
ate action. On 4 June 1653, the eve of her profession as La Soeur 
de Sainte-Euphemie, he conveyed to Port Royal by an Acte 
notarii five-sixths of his father’s holding in government stock, 
regretting that it was not more. And all ends happily. 

That the miracle was of natural affection rather than of 
Grace is suggested by his curt announcement to Florin P^rier 
of the profession, ‘My sister made profession yesterday, Thurs¬ 
day, June 5, 1653. Delay I found impossible’; and by his plunge 
back into the world of fashion and science. But Grace was 
already at work; God had laid His hand upon him, as we shall 
see when we pass to Pascal the Saint. 

For the moment it is enough to sum up this section by saying 
that for a short space he belonged to the Order of the Flesh and 
could speak at first hand of its seduction, ‘I’usage delicieux et 
criminel du monde’.* I have dwelt at length upon this brief 
sojourn in Vanity Fair, because it is apt to be overlooked by 
students of Pascal, the solitary, the ascete. 

I turn to the Order of the Mind: libido sciendi, ‘concupiscence 
des yeux’; the votaries, ‘les curieux, les savants’; the object of 
their quest, ‘ 1 ’esprit’. My task here is easy, and I can be brief, 
for Pascal’s mastery in things of the mind is incontestable and 
uncontested. 

He was essentially and emphatically un curieux, and from 
childhood an experimenter. Mme Perier tells how the little boy, 
excited by the clink of a knife against a china dish, checked by 
the hand, set to work and composed an acoustical treatise ‘qui 
fut trouv6 tout a fait bien raisonne’. 

From that time till the end, his life was crowded with fruitful 
experiments. There was the calculating machine which required 
the manufacture of fifty models before he was able, as he said, 
‘r<§duire en machine une science qui reside tout entifere dans 

‘ C 3 f. (Euvres, t. iii, pp. 51-4, and V. Covain, Jacqueline Pascal, pp. 133-77. 

* Cf. (Euvres, t. ix, p. 324. 
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Fesprit’. Hard upon it followed the prolonged and costly efforts 
which ended so triumphantly on the Puy de Dome and the Tour 
de Saint Jacques (substituting the weight of the atmosphere for 
the scholastic notion of nature’s horror of a void), giving us the 
barometer and the hydraulic press. In another sphere the 
‘Apology for Christianity’which occupied his last years is nothing 
else than a protracted experiment on the corpus vile of a free¬ 
thinker. 

Pascal was in truth a prince among scientific investigators, 
who to inspired theory added restless diligence, bold adventure, 
and exquisite manipulation. He would have been the joy of the 
Cavendish Laboratory. To experiment he paid proper homage; 
but he was not its slave; and when he says ‘Les experiences sont 
les veritables maitres qu’il faut suivre dans la physique’, he does 
not mean more than that no theory, however seductive, can 
stand up against established fact. 

How does he compare in this matter with other great practi¬ 
tioners of the past? Descartes? He fully recognized the value 
of experiment; indeed he took to himself all the credit for that 
of the Puy de Dome which, being himself {so he said) already 
sure of its success, he had pressed upon an unwilling Pascal. 
And that very confidence betrays a weakness. Descartes was the 
slave of theory; he was ridden by a priori notions, holding that 
knowledge of the cause must precede, not follow, knowledge of 
the effect. Pascal on the contrary watched the effect before 
seeking for the cause. 

Bacon? Professor Taylor in his Master Mind lecture speaks 
of‘his curious faith in random, uncontrolled experimentation’.* 
That was not Pascal’s way. If you want a modem contrast 
between haphazard and stricdy ordered experiment, confront 
the method of Francois Magendie with that of Claude Bernard 
in the middle of last century. Magendie, professor of medicine 
at the College de France, gloried to play the part of scientific 
scavenger. ‘Hook in hand and basket on back I go about the 
streets of science, collecting what I find.’ He exalted experiment 
in inquiry to the almost complete exclusion of every other 
means.^ Baconi de grege porous I would style him if I dared risk 
a dubious play on words. Claude Bernard, who began as 
Magendie’s bottle-washer, deposed experiment from the throne 
whereon it had been setded by Magendie, making it the servant, 
not the master of, reasoned speculations. Bernard, the founder 
of experimental medicine, is of the school of Pascal. 

* ProceeUngs, vol. viii, p. 280. * Vide M. Foster, Claude Bernard (London, 1899). 
xxvm EC 
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But Pascal was not only a great physicist; he was also a notable 
mathematician and geometer; and here another aspect of his 
genius reveals itself. Whereas in physics experiment is master, in 
mathematics it is intuition, le cceur. Everyone knows what store 
Pascal set on the answer to the call of the heart in all the things 
of life. I feel sure that it is in the realm of intuition that Sorley 
would have sought and found Pascal’s mastery of mind. How 
great was Pascal here? I am no mathematician; but to have 
aroused the doubting wonder of Descartes by a boyish treatise 
on Conic Sections; to have amazed Leibniz by his handling 
of the cycloid problem and thereby pointed the path to 
the Calculus, which strange to say he failed to pursue^—these 
are surely signs of signal mathematical prowess, enough to 
justify the veneration with which his contemporaries, whether 
friends or rivals, regarded le grand M. Pascal. And mankind 
which, since Pascal, has seen Newton and Leibniz and Euler 
and Gauss of Gottingen and Cayley of Cambridge and Einstein, 
exiled from Germany, can still admire the beauty of the mystical 
hexagon, the arithmetical triangle with its innumerable applica¬ 
tions, and the quadrature of the cycloid with its unfathomed 
possibilities. 

Under the heading esprit must, of course, be included Pascal’s 
dialectic in his battle with the Society of Jesus. The wit and 
brilliance, the sustained irony and eloquence of the ‘Little 
Letters’ are universally admitted. But still more effective is 
the relentless logic, the clearness of thought which pulverizes 
sophistry and teaches the rules of honest debate.^ It is here as 
much as anywhere that the essential elements of Pascal’s genius 
are manifest—the passion for truth, the pride of life, the libido 
dominandi, the strong intellect which wields a mighty sword of 
attack and is sheltered by the shield of sincerity and science. 

It is commonly said that Pascal was unlearned, little read. 
Admitting that he entered into fray with the Jesuits ill-equipped 
theologically and relying on the friends for whom he fought for 
facts and references, before he had done with his foes he showed 
himself their equal in knowledge, especially of the Bible, and 
vastly their superior in its application. And as for his reading 
outside Scripture, consider the range of the Pensies, and remem¬ 
ber that, although he shed all his books save the Bible, some 
Augustine, and, we may be sure, Montaigne, the royal library, 

* Cf. Leibniz, Historia et origo calculi differentialis, ed. C.I. Gerhardt (Hanover, 
1846), p. 8. • 

' Cf. P. Desjardins, La MiUtode des classi^tes Jranfais (1904). 
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now the Biblioth^que Nationale, was housed within the parish 
of Saint Come where Pascal lodged and that he must have 
constantly staggered up its steps. There we may believe he con¬ 
sulted the Pugio fidei of the Catalan Martini,* from which he drew 
his rich Rabbinical lore; it was not a book for armchair or bed. 

Taking one thing with another, Pascal may safely be placed 
at the very top of the Order of the Mind. But we have also to 
consider how he behaved therein. Not always too well. He 
was not so rude as his father towards Pere Noel when swords 
were crossed in the quarrel over the Void, and his unconcealed 
contempt for the Jesuit’s logic is excusable.^ Less so, perhaps, 
his treatment of another member of the Society, Father Lalou^re, 
of our Christopher Wren and John Wallis. It was on this wise. 
In June 1658 Pascal, having solved the vexed problem of the 
cycloid to his own satisfaction, issued, after the manner of the 
time, a challenge, with prizes amounting to 60 pistoles (600 
francs) for correct solution not later than the following i Octo- 
ber.2 This was short measure for foreign entrants, and they com- 
pliiined. Pascal and his jury turned a deaf ear. Even Wallis, 
who came nearest, did not satisfy all the conditions, and Pascal 
pocketed the pistoles, not for private profit but to cover expenses 
and to bestow the balance in charity. He showed himself im¬ 
patient, arrogant, stiff, and, though legally correct towards 
living competitors, grossly unfair towards the dead Torricelli 
(ob. 1647) whom he accused of plagiarism. Altogether in this 
business Pascal committed errors of judgement and taste, which 
takes the gilt oflF his intellectual triumph. In the matter of the 
Lettres provinciales he is to this day charged not only with careless¬ 
ness, but with deliberate unfairness. Something of a case may 
be made out against him; but it must be remembered (i) that 
he was an advocate and as such making sure that the other 
fellows didn’t have the best of it, (2) that he was fighting to 
defend the persecuted and a cause which in his eyes had God’s 
peculiar blessing;** (3) that his citations and references bear the 
closest scrutiny. If there are a few, very few, questionable ones, 
it is his friends who supplied him with artillery that are to blame. 

* Pugio fidei christianae (by R. Martini, fl. 1264), first edited and published 
by F. Bousquet (Paris, 1651). 

* Noel defined light as follows: ‘La lumiere est un mouvement luminaire 

des rayons, composes des corps lucides qui remplissent les corps transparents.’ 
Pascal makes short work of this. * Cf. (Euvres, t. viii, p. 206. 

* The incident of the Holy Thorn was regarded by Pascal as open evidence 
that God was on the side of Port Royal. The impression which it made on 
him colours all his thoughts on miracles. 
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There is no ground for doubting his honest intention, though 
here and there zeal and prejudice, yes and ignorance, blinded 
him. 

And so we pass to the third order, the Order of Charity, and 
enter another world. For Pascal’s orders are discontinuous with 
no possibility of intercommunication, ‘the higher is not implicit 
in the lower as in an evolutionary one it would be’.* The motive 
power of this order is the will; its members are the wise; their 
object is righteousness. 

So far the first fragment, (§ 460) with which we have already 
dealt {supra, pp. 7, 8). The theme is developed in a later one 
(§ 793) so splendidly that I must quote at least a piece of it. 

La distance infinie des corps aux esprits figure la distance infiniment 
plus infinie des esprits a la charitc, car elle est surnaturelle. 

So Pascal affirms the discontinuity in terms non-technical, but 
most impressive. 

Tout I’eclat des grandeurs n’a point de lustre pour les gens qui sont 
dans les recherches de I’esprit. 

La grandeur des gens d’esprit est invisible aux rois, aux riches, aux 
capitaines, a tous ces grands de chair. 

La grandeur de la sagesse, qui n’est nulle sinon de Dieu, est invisible 
aux charnels et aux gens d’esprit. Ce sont trois ordres difKrant de genre. 

Les grands g^nies ont leur empire, leur eclat, leur grandeur, leur 
victoire, leur lustre, et n’ont nul besoin des grandeurs charnelles, oh ils 
n’ont pas de rapport. Ils sont vus non des yeux, mais des esprits; 
e’est assez. 

Les saints ont leur empire, leur eclat, leur victoire, leur lustre, et 
n’ont nul besoin des grandeurs charnelles ou spirituelles, oil elles n’ont 
nul rapport, car elles n’y ajoutent ni 6tent. Ils sont vus de Dieu et des 
anges, et non des corps ni des esprits curieux: Dieu leur suffit. 

And Jesus Christ in this Order of True Charity was of lowly 
birth but a saint, glorious and magnificent in the eyes of God 
and of the company of heaven. Pascal’s place in that company 
has been and is still disputed. By the Jesuits, of course. You 
will remember Boileau’s passage of arms with the friend of 
Bourdaloue, recorded by Mme de Sevigne, and his outburst at 
the charge of falseness levelled against the writer of the Provin- 
ciedes.^ And there are plenty of orthodox to-day who, while 
acknowledging the trudi and beauty of many Pensies, glibly 

‘ Cf. T. S. Eliot, Introduction to tho translation of the Penseds by W. F. 
Trotter (Everyman’s Library, 1911). This sketch of Pascal is the best in 
English with which I am acquainted. 

* Vide Letter to Mme de Grignan, 15 January 1690. 
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repeat the glib epithet of Xavier de Maistre and profess regret 
over ‘les Menteuses’. 

Pascal would have rebutted the accusation of untruth with 
the vigour of Boileau and with better logic. He has left us 
a confession in a fragment (§ 550) which I for one agree with 
his sister in regarding as his authentic utterance. 

J’aime la pauvret^, parce qu’Il I’a aimee. J’aime les biens, parce 
qu’ils donnent le moyen d’en assister les miserables. Je garde fidditi 
a tout le monde, je ne rends pas le mal k ceux qui m’en font, mais je 
leur souhaite une condition pareille k la mienne oil Ton ne revolt pas de 
mal ni de bien de la part des hommes. J’essaie d’etre juste, veritable, 
sincere et fidiile a tous les hommes, et j’ai une tendresse de cceur pour 
ceux a qui Dieu m’a uni plus ^troitement; et soit que je sois seul, ou a la 
vue des hommes, j’ai en toutes mes actions la vue de Dieu qui les doit 
juger, et a qui je les ai toutes consacrees. 

Voilk quels sont mes sentiments, et je benis tous les jours de ma vie 
mon Redempteur qui les a mis en moi, et qui, d’un homme plein de 
faiblesses, de mis^res, de concupiscence, d’orgueil et d’ambition, a fait 
un homme exempt de tous ces maux par la force de sa Grace, a laquelle 
toute la gloire en est due, n’ayant de moi que la misere et I’erreur. 
For M. Strowski, the eminent Pascalisant, this cannot be the 
voice of Pascal. It is too self-conscious and pharisaical; the 
converted free-thinker must be speaking. To which I would 
reply that the pride of which M. Strowski complains is the 
legitimate pride of the sage, the saint, giving the glory to God. 
Mme Perier’s description of her brother towards the end justifies 
her acceptance of the fragment, and our acceptance of the claim 
which it makes. She asserts that he followed the path towards 
perfection indicated by this self-portrait, without deviation from 
1653 to 1658, when his poor body worsted his mind, for¬ 
bidding all intellectual effort. She ought to know, for she kept 
close touch with him and he died in her house; but her admira¬ 
tion of his extravagant asceticism which shocked even her Port 
Royal sister led her to forget some important points. Thus the 
period when she says he was too sick to work was marked by the 
greatest of his mathematical achievements, by his lively tract 
on the condition of the great, and by the Scrit sur la signature, in 
which he turns upon his Jansenist friends with a miracle of 
formidable and forcible polemic; by some of his most searching 
thoughts; and by the invention of the omnibus.^ 

The saintliness which was the result of the ecstasy of that 
November night in 1654, commemorated by the so-called 
Memorial, i.e. the parchment, henceforward worn next his heart, 

* *Le carrosse k 5 sous’; cf. Vie. 
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grew to real charity, despite the hindrances opposed by a fierce 
and arrogant temper and a delight in victorious controversy, 
until it reached a climax in the last months. Witness the poor 
girl whom he befriended with such exquisite delicacy at the 
door of Saint-Sulpice;’^ the urgency with which he pressed for 
a pauper to share the ministrations of his nurses, and, that prov¬ 
ing impossible, his petition to be carried to the infirmary, there 
to die among the poor he so greatly loved; the touching patience 
with which he bore the bullying of his doctors, and the simple 
humility of his death-bed. 

‘C’est un enfant, il est humble et soumis comme un enfant.’ 
exclaimed his confessor again and again. 

The Grace of God had wrought its perfect work, and if ever 
a man was fit to enter the kingdom of heaven it was Blaise Pascal 
in 1662. 

The saintliness, so painfully acquired, appears in other ways: in 
his piety; in his deep thoughts on God and man; in his defence of 
true religion; in his devotion to the word of God and the Person of 
the Redeemer, One instance must suffice—that marvellous medi¬ 
tation which goes under the title ‘Le Mystere de Jesus’ (§ 553), 
of which Leon Brunschvicg, Israhelita in quo dolus non est, writes: 

Nulle part peut-etre n’eclate d’une fa9on plus profond^ment tou- 
chante le caractere unique et incomparable du christianisme: la concen¬ 
tration autour d’une personne reellc des sentiments les plus dev^s et les 
plus universels qu’il y ait dans le ca'ur de I’homme, I’esprit de renonce¬ 
ment et r esprit de charite. 

To that most moving dialogue between the sinner and the 
sinless in the Garden of Suffering I would refer my hearers and 
readers for convincing evidence of Pascal’s pre-eminence in the 
Order of Charity; and furthermore for proof, if proof be needed, 
of his right to be hailed as laureate. For in it he displays in an 
unusual degree the greatest of all poetic gifts. He kneels beside 
his Lord, he suffers with Him. He hears the divine voice speak¬ 
ing comfortable words; he replies with contrite confession and 
surrender: 

‘Console-toi; tu ne me chercherais pas, si tu ne m’avais trouv6,’ 

. . . ‘Seigneur, je vous donne tout.’ 

Tsthis the logician, the geometer?’ cries Ernest Havet, severest 
of Pascal’s critics, one who saw things from a very different angle. 

Oh sommes-nous? Qjic sont devenus les 1600 am qui s^pareut Get 

* Cf. Vie and Jovy, ‘ La Pauvresse de Pascal ’ in Pascal irUdit, t, iv (Vitry- 
le-Frangois, iqiO. 
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hommc du Calvaire? La Passion lui est pr^sente, le regard de J^sus 
est attache sur lui, sa bouche divine laisse tomber pour lui une parole 
plaintive a la fois et consolante, oh la paix du del se sent dans I’amer- 
tume de la mort. C’est un dan de I’imagination, c’est un dbranlement 
de Tame, qui serait le dernier effort de la po^sie, s’il n’etait le ravisse- 
ment de la foi. 

It is in truth to the Order of Charity that we must assign Pascal’s 
poetic vein. Much of his prose is strictly of the Order of the 
Mind, and does not rise above it; but enter his bare and solitary 
chamber where he kneels in prayer or ponders passages of Holy 
Writ. It is there and then that the Muse visits him and raises him 
to sit beside the Hebrew prophets, teaching him to speak with 
their voice, yes, and often with the very rhythm of their periods: 

Les fleuves de Babylone coulent et tombent et entrainent. 

O Sainte Sion ob tout est stable et rien ne tombe (§ 459). 

Et le Seigneur te dira: Voici, j’ai fait paraitre ma puissance sur les 
Gentils et j’ai eleve mon etendard sur les peuples, et ils t’apporteront des 
enfants dans leurs bras et dans leurs seins; les rois et les reines seront tes 
nourriciers, ils t’adoreront le visage contre terre, et baiseront la pous- 
side de tes pieds; et tu connaitras que je suis le Seigneur, et que ceux 
qui esperent en moi ne seront jamais confondus. . . . (§ 726). 

Nous voguons sur un milieu vaste, toujours incertains et llottants, 
pousses d’un bout vers I’autre. Quelque terme oCi nous pensions nous 
attacher et nous alfermir, il branle et nous quitte; et si nous le suivons, 
il 6chappe a nos prises, nous glisse et fuit d’unc fuite eternelle (§ 72). 

Nous ne nous tenons jamais au temps present. 

Nous anticipons I’avenir 
Comme trop lent ^ venir 
Pour h^ter son cours; 

Ou nous rappelons le passe 
Pour I’arreter 
Comme trop prompt; 

Si imprudents que nous errons dans les temps qui ne sont pas ndtres, 
Et ne pensons point au seul qui nous appartient; 

Et si vains que nous songeons a ceux qui ne sont plus rien 
Et 6chappons sans reflexion le seul qui subsiste (§ 172). 

It is my conviction that the secret of Pascal’s appeal to men 
of every condition lies in his marvellous style. He was himself 
aware of his power to convince and persuade, rivalling Epictetus 
and Montaigne in the matter of speech understanded of the 
people; he speaks with contempt of the inexplicable charm of 
poetry. But whether consciously or unconsciously he has the gift 
of Orpheus to draw even ‘the hard and stockish home with 
music’. And home for him was the Palace of the King of Kings. 
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T he Scottish alliterative poems form a sequel and epilogue 
to that section of English literature to the study of which 
so many contributions of great value were made by the distin¬ 
guished scholar whose name is commemorated in the title of 
this lecture. All students of Middle English literature owe a 
great debt to Sir Israel Gollancz for his editions of a number 
of the most important alliterative poems, which illustrate the 
beginnings and development of a type of poetry now best 
known by the work which, in its subject and plan, stands apart 
from all the others—the Vision of Piers the Plowman. It is with 
the later stages and final fortunes of this poetry that the present 
lecture is concerned. 

About or shortly after the year 1500 the Scottish poet William 
Dunbar, who is rightly reckoned among the Scottish Chaucer- 
ians, so far departed from the Chaucer tradition as to compose 
his longest poem, not in any of the Chaucerian metres, but in the 
unrhymed alliterative verse which forms so strong a contrast to 
these. Thus, while the Golden Targe opens with the regular lines 
Ryght as the stern of day begouth to schyne, 

Quhen gone to bed war Vesper and Lucyne, 

I raise, and by a rosere did me rest, 

the other ‘tretis’ begins with 

Apon the Midsumer ewin, mirriest of nichtis, 

I muvit furth [in] ane meid, as midnicht wes past, 

Besyd ane gudlie grein garth full of gay flouris, 

Hegeit of ane huge hicht with hawthorne treis, 

Quhairon ane bird on ane bransche so birst out hir notis, 

That neuer ane blythflillar bird was on the beuche hard.* 

Some fifty years earlier an older Scottish poet, Richard 

* In quoting this and other passages in the course of this lecture, I realize 
that some of the lines may sound so unfamiliar as to be unintelligible, but 
I feel it necessary to read them in order to bring out clearly the special 
character of the metre. It may also be of interest to hear how Scots of the 
sixteenth century must have read these poems, for Scottish pronunciation 
has not materiaUy altered since that time, 
xxvm r f 
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Holland, who fortunately took care to record his own name, 
also chose to express himself in alliterative verse, but of the type 
which combined this feature with end-rhymes and stanzaic 
form. His poem consists of seventy-seven stanzas of thirteen 
lines each, of which the first runs as follows; 

In the myddis of May, at morne, as I ment, 

Throw myrth markit on mold, till a grene meid. 

The hemes blythest of ble fro the son blent. 

That all brichtnyt about the bordouris on breid; 

With alkyn herbes of air that war in erd lent 
The feldis flurist, and fret full of fairhed; 

So soft was the sessoun our Souerane dovne sent. 

Throw the greable gift of his Godhed, 

That all was amyable owr the air and the erd. 

Thus throw thir cliftis so cleir, 

Withoutin fallow or feir, 

I raikit till ane reveir. 

That ryally apperd. 

In neither of these two instances was the poet using a form of 
verse characteristic of the earlier poetry of Scotland. The model 
in each case, as much as in the adoption of the Chaucerian types, 
came from the south, and apparently both of these southern 
models, the alliterative and the Chaucerian, became effective 
about the same time, the middle of the fifteenth century. By 
that time, to all appearance, the alliterative school had ceased 
to be productive in England, but what had already been pro¬ 
duced was extensively copied in the first half of that century and 
must still have had a large number of readers. 

Although the origin and earlier history of this remarkable 
body of poetry does not really call for investigation here, some¬ 
thing may usefully be said regarding this, since it was the vogue 
which it attained during its most flourishing period which 
enabled it to survive long enough to be imitated in Scotland at 
a later date. 

In Anglo-Saxon poetry the alliteration which was an essential 
feature of the verse was combined with other principles which 
limited the number of admissible variations of the line, although 
these were never so severely restricted as they were in Old Norse 
and Icelandic. Apart from other changes in the language, 
observance of correct Anglo-Saxon metre was certain to bre^ 
down sooner or later when the sense of quantity was lost In 
speech this had evidently taken place by the time of iElfiric, 
since he was of opinion that quantity in Latin applied only to 
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verse and not to prose, and was unable to understand why the 
Welsh should pronounce j&afer with a short a instead of reverently 
giving it the long vowel, ‘since God is not to be subjected to the 
art of grammar’. Deprived of quantity, the alliterative line of 
real verse naturally fell together in many instances with the 
looser alliterative line which iElfric himself extensively employed, 
and may have been the first to use. This line, though with less 
regularity, continued to be used in lives of saints and other 
religious works, and the reading aloud of these must have kept 
the use of alliteration familiar to the ear throughout part at 
least, if not the whole, of the thirteenth century. That the tradi¬ 
tion was also carried on in secular poetry of a similar form is not 
improbable; that there is little evidence for the existence of this 
is not surprising. Such a tradition may account for Layamon’s 
use of alliterative lines as well as rhyming couplets, but Layamon 
as a priest would also naturally be familiar with the alliterative 
type of homily and religious discourse. 

The important point to be noticed is that all indications point 
to a definite locality in which the alliterative tradition was pre¬ 
served, namely, the more southern part of the West Midlands. 
It is therefore natural that when alliterative poetry again 
becomes an important feature in English literature about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, it should, to all appearance, 
have its beginnings in precisely this area, that is, in the coun¬ 
ties of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford. Few of the poems 
give any precise indication of their place of origin, but three are 
respectively associated with Gloucester, the Malvern Hills, and 
Bristol. 

It is not necessary to accept the view that this use of allitera¬ 
tive verse was a deliberate revival of something that had been 
quite discontinued, or that it was a conscious adoption of a 
national form in opposition to that which had been introduced 
under French influence, and which had been in constant use for 
at least a century and a half. The possibility is not excluded 
that a fresh literary impulse simply made use of a form of verse 
already familiar, and in some respects better adapted for long 
narratives or sustained discourse than any form based on the 
use of rhyme. The time was undoubtedly favourable for the 
rise of a new literature. The successful wars of Edward III, with 
the victories of Cressy and Neville’s Cross, and the growing 
prominence of social, economic, political, and religious questions, 
were all fitted to stimulate a lively national feeling which, as at 
other times and in other countries under similar conditions. 
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found expression in the creation of a vigorous national literatui e. 
In the west this took the form of the alliterative poems; in the 
London area, somewhat later, it produced the poetry of Chaucer 
and Gower, which was destined to become the more lasting of 
the two. Having the advantage of an earlier start, however, the 
alliterative movement was able to extend northwards for a time 
without a rival, and to produce within some fifty years a 
voluminous literature, especially of romances, of which it is 
certain that only a portion has been preserved. 

The typical alliterative poem, of which the bulk of this litera¬ 
ture consists, is composed of unrhymed lines sometimes grouped 
in stanzas of four lines, but more commonly running on in 
sections of indeterminate length. The only limit to the length 
of the poem itself is the subject with which it deals; that on the 
Destruction of Troy extends to over 14,000 lines, nearly twice 
as many as in the final text of Piers Plowman. There was indeed 
nothing to stop the alliterative poet, even if he took some care 
to observe the elementary rules of the metre, and still less if he 
was prepared to be lax in adhering to them. There was, how¬ 
ever, another and more difficult type of alliterative verse, which 
was less suitable for long compositions and of which fewer 
specimens have been preserved. This apparently originated in 
a combination of two pre-existing types of verse. One of these 
was a stanza of eight alliterative lines with alternate rhymes, of 
which specimens occur about 1300, also in the western area. 
The other was a tag of four or five short lines attached to a 
stanza of four long lines, current about the same date. By a 
combination of these a stanza of thirteen lines was produced, 
of which the first eight had four stresses, the ninth only one, and 
the remainder two; the ninth line rhymed with the thirteenth, 
the other three of the tag rhymed with each other. This is the 
metre of the Pistill of Susan (i.e. the story of Susanna and the 
elders) and the Quatrefoil of Love. It must have been obvious, 
however, that the very short ninth line awkwardly broke the 
flow of the stanza, and that a much better effect was produced 
by giving it the same length as the previous eight; this improve¬ 
ment is found in the Aunters of Arthur, and was adopted 
by the Scottish poets with only one or two unimportant ex¬ 
ceptions. 

The northward extension of the alliterative movement must 
have begun early and made rapid progress, as some of the best 
specimens are clearly of north midland origin. That it had 
come to be associated with the north before the close of die 
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fourteenth century is evident from the prologue to the Parson’s 
Tale: 

I am a Southren man, 

I can nat geste ram, ram, ruf by lettre. 

The northward limit, however, cannot be fixed with any 
certainty, and there is no direct evidence how early, and to 
what extent, copies of any of the alliterative poems were carried 
farther north into Scotland. Relations between Scotland and 
England, and especially between the parts on each side of the 
Border during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, were not 
favourable for literary intercourse, though no doubt some Scots 
would be sufficiently interested in poetry to annex any manu¬ 
script which they might come across in the course of a ‘reiving’ 
expedition. We cannot judge by the surviving specimens how 
numerous such manuscripts were in the northern English shires. 
The fact that Robert Thornton, apparently in an out-of-the-way 
part of Yorkshire, was able to collect so much material, includ¬ 
ing the important alliterative Morte Arthure, indicates that 
literary interests must have been fairly widespread, at least in 
that county; and there is similar evidence for Lancashire. 
Peaceful intercourse between the two countries was of course 
not entirely wanting, as at the meetings of the wardens on both 
sides of the Border, and an occasional English minstrel may well 
have ventured north of the Solway to entertain a Scottish 
audience. 

For early Scottish acquaintance with alliterative poetry, 
however, we have only one slender piece of evidence, the 
mention by Andrew of Wyntoun, writing his chronicle about 
1420, of three pieces attributed by him to the otherwise un¬ 
known Huchown of the Awle Ryale. From the titles of these, 
the Gret Gest of Arthure, the Awntyre of Gawane, and Pystyll 
of Swete Swsane, there is every reason to suppose that certain 
alliterative pieces are implied, of which the first and third, and 
possibly the second, can be reasonably identified with texts still 
extant. In that case, however, a common authorship is most 
improbable, and the attribution of all three to the unidenti¬ 
fiable Huchown becomes suspect; Wyntoun may merely have 
made a wrong inference from finding the three pieces in the 
same manuscript. He was not, however, the only person 
acquainted with the Gest Hystorialle, since he defends Huchown 
against some who had unjustifiably criticized him. 

The assumption that Wyntoun’s mention and defence of 
Huchown implies that he was a Scottish poet has led to a whole 
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series of speculations into which it is unnecessary to enter, since 
they run counter to all probability. They involve the view that 
the Pistill of Susan, for example, was a Scottish composition, 
although the language bears no trace of such an origin, and that 
it had been composed and carried south early enough for an 
anglicized copy of it to occur in a southern manuscript written 
before 1400. (All the extant copies, in fact, are English.) This 
would be a complete reversal of all that is otherwise known of the 
literary relations between Scotland and England at that period, 
and of the history of the alliterative movement. So far as the 
Scottish alliterative poems are concerned, Huchown, whatever 
foundation Wyntoun’s account of him may have had, may 
safely be left out of account. 

The course of early Scottish literature from the composition 
of Barbour’s ‘Brus’ in 1375-6 is sufficiently clear. This, and 
other compositions of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries, including Wyntoun’s chronicle and the Buke of 
Alecander, are in the usual octosyllabic rhyming couplet com¬ 
mon in English works from about 1250. No change in technique 
appears until about the middle of the fifteenth century, when 
southern influence asserts itself in the two forms which had 
become dominant during the previous hundred years, viz. the 
south-eastern school of Chaucer, Gower, Hoccleve, and Lydgate, 
on the one hand, and on the other the alliterative poetry of the 
west and north. These two new models no doubt reached 
Scotland by different channels, but to all appearance became 
effective about the same time. The earliest specimen of the 
Chaucerian type which can be dated is a translation, in the 
Liber Pluscardensis, of part of a French elegy on the Dauphiness 
Margaret, who died in 1445; the translation, in ten-line stanzas, 
is obviously not much later than this. The same chronicle closes 
with a poem of good advice to a king, which can hardly be 
later than 1460. The earliest of the Scottish alliterative poems 
are practically of the same date. 

While in England the continuous unrhymed type of allitera¬ 
tive verse is represented by numerous compositions which indi¬ 
vidually and collectively far exceed in quantity those in rhyming 
stanzas, there is no evidence that these were either generally 
known or imitated in Scotland during the fifteenth century. 
Possibly their obvious lack of regular form did not appeal to 
the Scottish poets, who by this time showed a much finer sense 
of rhythm and regularity in verse than their English contem¬ 
poraries or their immediate predecessors. This makes it difficult 
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to account for Dunbar’s choice of this type of verse for his account 
of the talk between the two married women and the widow, for 
which, so far as we know, he had no model to follow. It is clear 
that the suggestion for the theme came from the Wife of Bath’s 
prologue, and he may have wished to avoid the obvious com¬ 
parison with this if he used the same metre, but it is quite as 
likely that he saw in alliterative verse greater opportunity for 
easy composition, racy discourse, and a free use of the abusive 
epithets which the three women agree in applying to their 
husbands. In this respect his choice was justified; there is far 
more vigour in these rapid unfettered lines than either he or 
Kennedy displayed in the equally outspoken, but regular, verses 
of the Flyting. It may be assumed that Dunbar in composing 
the piece, and Chepman and Myllar in printing it, knew that 
the metre, although already antiquated, would not be unfamiliar 
to Scottish readers. This implies that copies of at least some 
of the English poems had found their way over the Border, 
although no trace of these has been preserved. We cannot be 
certain, either, that no Scottish poet before Dunbar had made 
use of the metre, since there are so many examples of Scottish 
compositions of the fifteenth century existing only in single 
copies, and many indications of others that have completely 
disappeared. Even in the unique copy of Chepman and 
MyUar’s print the first hundred lines (about one-fifth of the 
whole) are missing, and the beginning of the poem would thus 
have been lost but for the copy in the Maitland Folio, written 
about 1575. The title here given is no doubt the original: 
‘Heir beginis the tretis of the tua mariit wemen and the wedo, 
compylit be maister William Dunbar.’ The authorship is 
corroborated at the end of the print by the words ‘Quod 
Dunbar’. 

After the opening lines which I have already quoted, the poet 
describes how his attention was attracted by loud voices in a 
garden, and how, on pressing into a hawthorn hedge, he saw 
sitting there, talking and drinking, ‘three gay ladies’, two of 
whom ‘wedded were with lords’, while the third was a widow 
of wanton manners. In describing in detail the persons and 
their setting as being clearly seen by him between midnight 
and daybreak the poet is not imagining the impossible; in the 
latitude of Edinburgh there is no real darkness on midsummer 
nights Having introduced the speakers, Dunbar immediately 
allows them to begin to talk, which they proceed to do with the 
utmost freedom, quite unaware of the listener behind the hedge. 
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While Chaucer found it quite sufficient to have one Wife of 
Bath, Dunbar presents three of similar character, each even 
more shameless and outspoken than their prototype. The nature 
of their discourse may be inferred from the fact that for their 
husbands, past and present, they have more than forty con¬ 
temptuous or abusive names. The widow, who is the third 
speaker, and talks at greater length than the other two combined, 
couples her own frank admissions with much good advice on 
the importance of keeping up the appearance of virtue, a lesson 
which the others declare they will take to heart, ‘and wirk eftir 
hir wordis, that woman wes so prudent’. After a few lines 
describing the dawn, which brought the party to a close, 
Dunbar ends by putting to his ‘honorable auditoris’ the difficult 
question 

Of thir thre wantoun wyffis, that I haue written heir, 

Quhilk wald 3e waill to ^our wyf, gif 3e suld wed ane ? 

Of this incursion by Dunbar into the field of alliterative verse 
it can at least be said that he appears to have been original in 
his choice of a subject for this form of verse. The choice in 
itself may well be an indication that the metre was no longer 
taken seriously, and was regarded as more suitable for matter 
of this kind than for a tale of chivalry or the discussion of social 
problems. However this may be, the Tua Mariit Wemen and 
the Wedow, and the slightly later English poem of Scottish 
Field, form not only a belated, but a lame, conclusion to a litera¬ 
ture which included such masterpieces as the Vision of Piers 
the Plowman, the Wars of Alexander, the Morte Arthure, and 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 

If Scotland contributed so little to the usual type of allitera¬ 
tive verse it made up for this in the more elaborate rhyming 
stanza, in which it certainly surpassed its models, if these are 
fairly represented by the extant specimens. There is no direct 
evidence how many such pieces of English origin found their 
way north, but they must have included either the Pistill of 
Susan and the Aunters of Arthur, or two others similar to these, 
the one with the short, and the other with the long, form of the 
ninth line. The Scottish poets preferred the latter, the only 
exception being two or three short pieces, in which the ninth 
line, however, has two stresses instead of only one. It is most 
probable that the immediate model followed by the Scots was 
a tale of romance like the Aunters of Arthur, since two of the 
Scottish poems are of this class. These, however, are not so 
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early as the third piece, the Buke of the Howlat, by Holland, 
which must have been composed about 1450, The other two, 
the Tale of Rauf Coil3ear and the Knightly Tale of Golagros 
and Gawane, are obviously later, but are earlier than 1500, and 
may be conjecturally dated as 1470 or 1475. It is only by the 
merest chance that all three have been preserved. Of Golagros 
and Gawane there is a single printed copy of 1508, of Rauf 
Coil3ear one of 1572; copies of both, which were among the 
later contents of the Asloan MS., are now lost. Of the Howlat 
there are two manuscript copies which may have been made 
from a print known only from a fragment contaiining two stanzas. 
The existence of these prints is good evidence that this form of 
alliterative poetry still appealed to Scottish readers in the 
sixteenth century to an extent which encouraged the printer 
to produce them. 

The three poems are very different in character. The Howlat is 
the most original, Rauf Coil3ear the best story, ahd Golagros and 
Gawane a good specimen of the ordinary romance of chivalry. Its 
main defect is lack of variety, the matter being mainly limited to 
descriptions of castles and of single combats between armed 
knights. Basing the story on two episodes in the Old French 
romance of Percival le Gallois, the poet displays great facility 
in metre, and employs a rich vocabulary, not overcharged with 
archaisms or rare words. The result is a vigorous and well 
sustained poem of 1,360 lines, the seriousness of which is relieved 
only by the incident in which Sir Kay snatches a roasted bird 
from the spit in the kitchen of a ceistle which he has entered, 
is knocked down by an indignant knight, and retires in un¬ 
dignified haste. Within its limits, Golagros and Gawane is an 
excellent example of the use of this form of verse for both 
rapid and detailed description, the metre giving the neces¬ 
sary swing to the narrative and the alliteration demanding the 
use of many words that might not naturally have occurred to 
the poet. Thus when King Arthur pitches his camp for 
the night: 

Thai plantit doun ane pailycoun vpone ane plane lec, 

Of pall and of pelourc that proudly wes picht, 

With rapis of rede golde, riale to see, 

With grete ensenyes of the samyne, scmly by sicht; 

Bordouris about, that bricht war of ble, 

Betin with brint gold, burely and bricht '; 

Frenyeis of fyne silk, fretit ful fre. 

With deir dyamonthis bedene, that dayntely wes dicht. 
zxvnt og 
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Or in the combat between Golagros and Gawane: 

With ane bitand brand, burly and braid; 

Quhilk oft in battale had bene his bute and his belde; 

He leit gird to the grome, with greif that he haid, 

And claif throw the can tell of the dene schelde. 

Throw birny and breist-plait and bordour it baid, 

The fulye of the fyne gold fell in the feild. 

That similar descriptions of hard fighting are repeated several 
times in the poem would not strike the readers or hearers as 
superfluous, especially as the wording is varied; such encounters 
are part of the stock material of the romances of chivalry, as 
they have continued to be of Icelandic rimur down to the present 
day. Though it is inferior in interest to the Aunters of Arthur, 
and especially has no counterpart to the impressive scene in 
which the ghost of her mother appears to, and addresses. Queen 
Gaynour (i.e. Guinevere), it is no unworthy addition to 
Arthurian literature by a Scottish contemporary of Sir Thomas 
Malory, whose name has not been preserved either in the poem 
itself or by the printer. According to Dunbar, a certain Clerk 
of Tranent wrote ‘the anteris of Gawane’, but this title does not 
quite fit a tale which recounts only one adventure of that knight. 
The apparent date of Clerk, however, would agree quite well 
with that of the poem. 

‘Rauf Coil3ear’, a tale of the days of Charlemagne, is through¬ 
out in a lighter strain. It is a variant of the adventure of the 
king who by accident is parted from his followers, and has to 
be indebted to a man of low degree for food and shelter over¬ 
night. The poem opens with the storm by which the king and 
his men are dispersed, and his falling in with the charcoal- 
burner. There is great vigour in the description of the storm, 
and much humour in the account of Rauf’s entertainment of 
the king, even to the extent of knocking him down to teach him 
politeness—^humour which is also maintained in the arrival of 
Rauf at the court in Paris, in spite of the efforts of Sir Rolland 
to stop him by the way and of the porter at the gate to bar his 
entrance. There is, however, a distinct falling off of interest 
after the king has related his adventure to the assembled nobles 
and has conferred the honour of knighthood on Rauf to show 
his gratitude ‘To him that succourit my life in sa euill nicht’, 
and the piece ends rather lamely with an incident in which 
Sir Rauf and Sir Rolland encounter a Saracen, the latter giving 
up the combat and accepting Christianity in the same easy 
manner as Otuel and Ferumbras. Unless the poet had some 
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French original to follow which has not been discovered, it may 
be suspected that he had some difficulty in finding a good 
ending to his tale, and had recourse to one of the conventional 
situations for want of anything better. 

The ease and liveliness with which the story is told is 
partly helped by the poet not troubling too much about the 
alliteration, which is less fully and less strictly observed than 
in the Golagros and Gawane. This is not so noticeable at the 
outset, the opening stanza being quite regular in this respect. 

In the cheiftyme of Charlis, that chosin chiftane, 

Thair fell ane ferlyfull flan within thay fellis wide, 

Quhair Empreouris, and Erlis, and vther mony ane, 

Turnit fra Sanct Thomas bcfoir the 3ule tyde; 

Thay past vnto Paris, thay proudest in pane. 

With mony Prelatis and Princis, that was of mekle pryde. 

All thay went with the King to his worthy wane; 

Our the feildis sa fair thay fure be his syde; 

All the worthiest went in the morning, 

Baith Dukis and Duchepeiris, 

Barrounis and Bacheleiris, 

Mony stout man steiris 
Of town with the King. 

Even in the third stanza, however, the regular line 
His steid aganis the storme staluartlie straid 

is immediately preceded by one in which alliteration is altogether 
wanting. 

He saw thair was na better bot God at the last, 

and similar lines occur here and there throughout the poem, 
though the poet never forgets that alliteration is a cardinal 
principle of the metre, and at times shows his mastery of it by 
extending it to the couplet instead of limiting it to a single line: 

Thow fand me fechand nathing that followit to feid, 

I war ane fule gif I fled, and fand nane affray; 

Bot as a lauchfull man my laidis to leid. 

That leifis with mekle lawtie and labour in fay; 

Be the Mother and the Maydin that maid vs remeid. 

And thow mat me ony mair, cum efter quhat sa may, 

Thow and I sail dyntis deill quhill ane of vs be deid. 

For the deidis thow hes me done vpon this deir day. 

When David Laing brought out the first modem edition of 
Rauf Coil^ear in 1822 he made the following just remarks with 
regard to its style. ‘Although, like most poems of the same age 
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and character, many words are introduced merely for the sake 
of alliteration, the language is by no means obscure. The 
narrative is simple and circumstantial; the characters are well 
described; and a vein of comic humour runs through the whole.’ 
To this it may be added that both the language and the humour 
are so thoroughly Scottish that it is doubtful whether any but 
Scots to whom their native dialect is perfectly familiar can fully 
understand the one and appreciate the other. It is to be 
regretted that the name of a poet of so much merit should not 
have been handed down along with the poem. There is no clue 
to justify even a guess at his identity. Possibly he was one of 
those mentioned by Dunbar, of whom nothing is known beyond 
the name. 

More original in design and execution than either Rauf 
Coil^ear or Golagros is the earlier poem of the Howlat by 
Holland, the framework of which is the fable of the owl who by 
his complaints to Nature was granted a feather from each of the 
other birds, and on that account became so vain and arrogant 
that he had to be reduced to his original ugliness. There is no 
evidence that there was any personal allusion in this, as in 
Stewart’s alleged application of it to Wallace before the battle 
of Falkirk, which may imply a knowledge of the poem on the 
part of Blind Harry, but Holland may have had this reason for 
his choice of a theme without making the application plain to 
all. Into the framework of the tale he has cleverly fitted an 
enumeration of the birds summoned by the Pope, who is the 
peacock, to each of which an appropriate ecclesiastical character 
is assigned, and of those attending the Emperor, the eagle. 
The latter’s pursuivant, the woodpecker, gives occasion for a 
description of several coats of arms, viz. those of the Pope, of 
the Emperor of Almaine, of France, of Scotland, and of the 
Douglasses. The latter are clearly introduced merely because 
the poet wishes to celebrate that family, since the account of 
them occupies no less than twenty stanzas out of the seventy- 
seven. 

That word is so wonder warme and eucr 3it was, 

It synkis sone in all part 
Of a trewe Scottis hart, 

Reiosand ws inwart 

To heire of Dowglas. 

After this digression the poet returns to the birds; there is a 
feast given by the Pope, at which minstrels sing a hymn to the 
vu^in and play on a variety of instruments, a juggler performs 
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remarkable feats of conjuring, and the rook as ‘a bard out of 
Ireland’ addresses the company in Irish and imperfect Scots, 
demanding meat and drink under the threat of ‘ryming’ (i.e. 
satirizing) them. After some rough play with the bard and two 
other birds the poem proceeds in a more sedate strain to the 
end, the last stanza giving the author’s name and the place of 
composition, Darnaway in Morayshire. 

While each part of the poem has its merits, the poet reaches 
his highest level in the stanzas which relate how James of 
Douglas took the heart of Bruce to the Holy Sepulchre, hallowed 
it there, and carried it hung to his neck when he went to fight 
the Saracens. 

He gart hallowe the hart, & syne couth it hyng 
About his hals full hende & on his awne hart, 

Oft wald he kiss it and cry, 

‘O flour of all chewalry, 

Quhy leif I, allace, quhy. 

And thow deid art?’ 

Thus in defence of the faith he fure to the ficht. 

With knychtis of cristindome to kepe his command. 

And quhen the battallis sa brym, brathly and bricht. 

War joyned thraly in thrang, mony thousand, 

Amang the hethin men the hert hardely he slang. 

Said, ‘Wend on as thou was wont. 

Throw the batell in bront, 

Ay formast in the front. 

Thy fays amang.’ 

There is nothing in Scottish poetry of the fifteenth century, 
except some of the best passages in the ‘Wallace’, that can be 
compared with ten or twelve of the stanzas in this part of the 
poem. Whatever the merits of the Chaucerian verse which was 
coming into favour at the same period, it may be doubted 
whether any passage of similar force and beauty could have 
been composed in it. These stanzas alone justify the poet in his 
choice of the alliterative metre for his tale. 

The author of the Howlat was an ecclesiastic and a public 
notary, of whose career some particulars are known. While 
the two romances are anonymous, it is evident that they also 
were composed by men of some learning, who were acquainted 
not only with the technique of alliterative verse but with the 
proper setting of a tale of chivalry, and were familiar with 
the external and internal aspects of castles and halb, with the 
armour of knights and all the details of jousting and single 
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combat, and with the names of the douzepers and the knights 
of the Round Table. In neither of them is there anything to 
suggest the work of a mere minstrel addressing himself to 
unlettered hearers. In this respect they agree with the majority 
of the longer English alliterative poems, which have clearly a 
background of literary culture. 

So far the Scottish poets had maintained alliterative poetry 
at as high a level as it had attained in its native England. But 
even while they were doing so, signs of a lowering of the status 
of the form begin to appear, and it may be significant that the 
poet who exemplifies this is Henryson, who as a pronounced 
Chaucerian may have had no respect for the rival type of verse- 
making. There were English anticipations of a burlesque use 
of alliterative verse, but these are so rare that it cannot be 
assumed that Henryson knew and imitated them. It is, however, 
noteworthy that he chose this metre for the only scurrilous and 
indecent piece attributed to him, one of seven stanzas entitled 
‘Sum practysis of medicine’, in which the alliteration is well 
maintained. This is apparently a piece of bitter sarcasm 
addressed to some pretender to medical knowledge, with mock 
recipes for various ailments, and in its own way has some merit, 
though the best lines are those which least bear quotation. 

This burlesque use of the metre is continued in a short poem 
(possibly by Dunbar) of three stanzas on the theme of Kynd 
Kittok, her adventures on the way to heaven, and her fortunes 
there. There is considerable humour in the absurdities of these, 
but in form the piece is defective, alliteration being altogether 
lacking in many of the lines. This is better observed in another 
piece of the same length, of uncertain date, relating to a ‘gyre 
carling’ (i.e. a female ogre), a certain Blasour who was in love 
with her, and the king of Faerie. This is a deliberate piece of 
nonsense with no particular point in it, and the use of the metre 
for such a theme is in all probability indicative of the low 
estimation in which it had come to be held. 

A few years later than Dunbar, Gavin Douglas made use of 
the alliterative stanza in the prologue to the eighth book of his 
translation of the Aeneid. Part of this is a vigorous denunciation 
of the corruptions of the times, but there is no sequence in the 
practices or persons denounced, and the tone is far from serious. 
The setting also is an indication that the metre has been chosen 
to give the prologue a different character firom any of the others. 
The later stanzas are introduced by an altercation between the 
poet and the stranger whom he meets in his dream, and include 
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an account of the medley of subjects dealt with in a roll which 
the latter hands to him. Douglas could hardly write anything 
without merit, and the prologue is distinctly above the level of 
the piece by Henryson and the two others already mentioned, 
but does not indicate any higher appreciation of the value of 
alliterative verse as a poetic form. 

For some seventy years after this there is but scanty evidence 
of. further attempts in this field. Sir David Lyndsay’s Satire of 
the Three Estates opens with a single stanza; this may have been 
suggested by a knowledge of one of the York Mystery Plays. 
As this is the latest specimen that has any serious purpose, and 
as the rules are fairly well observed, it may be worth while to 
quote it. 

The fader, foundar of faith and felicitie, 

That 3our fassone formit to his similitude, 

And his sone, our saluiour, scheild in necessitie. 

That bocht 30W frome bailis, ransonit on the rude, 
Replegeing his prissonaris with his pretious blude. 

The haly gaist, gouernour and grundar of grace. 

Of wisdome and weilfair bath fontane and flude. 

Save 30W all that I se seisit in this place. 

And scheild 30W fra syn. 

And with his spreit 30W inspyre; 

Till I haif schawin my desire, 

Scilence, soveranis, I requyre. 

For now I begin. 

A modified form of the nine-line stanza is also used by Rolland 
in one of the ‘moralities’ inserted at intervals in his version of 
the Seven Sages. This is noticeable only because it agrees with 
Douglas’s prologue in being used for denunciation. 

The last expiring flash of alliterative verse breaks out about 
1580 in the ‘Flyting’ of Montgomerie and Polwart, and indicates 
clearly the level to which it had fallen by that time. Mont¬ 
gomerie first uses it in twenty-two stanzas, giving an imaginary 
account of Polwart’s birth and baptism, and the curses showered 
on him by the weird sisters. The verses are mainly made up of 
a long list of diseases and other evils laid upon the infant, and 
an account of the witches calling upon the fiends to carry out 
their imprecations. In Polwart’s reply there are six stanzas in 
the same metre, much less vigorous and having little point. 

Most of the Flyting would be unintelligible, even to a Scot, 
if read aloud, and few of the verses are worth quoting as any¬ 
thing but specimens of violent and vulgar invective. A single 
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stanza, not so obscure as most of the others, may, howevei, be 
cited to show that alliterative poetry, even in this final stage, 
still gave the poet an opportunity for producing some vigorous 
lines. 

Be the hicht of the hevins & the howness of hell, 

Be the windis, and the weirdes, & the Charlewaine, 

Be the homes, the handstaffe, and the kinges Ell, 

Be thunder, be fyreflauchtes, be drouthe, & be raine. 

Be the poles, and the planetts, & the signes all twell. 

Be the mirknes of the moone—^lett mirknes remaine— 

Be the elementes all, that our craftes can compell. 

Be the feindis infemall, and the fureis in pane. 

Be all the gaistis of the dead, that dwels thair doune 
In Lethe and Styxe the stinkand strands. 

And Pluto, that 3our courts commands. 

Receive this howlet aff our hands. 

In name of Mahoune. 

The conclusion which would naturally be drawn from the 
Flyting as to the light in which alliterative verse had now come 
to be regarded is confirmed by the place given to it in the ‘short 
treatise’ by King James on the rules to be observed in ‘Scottis 
poesie’, which was printed in 1584. James approved entirely 
of alliteration. ‘Lat all your verse be literall, sa far as may be, 
quhatsumeuer kynde they be of, but speciallie Tumbling verse 
for flyting.’ He then cites as a good specimen a sadly overloaded 
line from one of Montgomerie’s verses: 

Fetching fude for to feid it fast furth of the Farie. 

Later on in the treatise he writes: ‘For Flyting or Inuectives, 
vse this kynde of verse following, callit Rouncefallis or Tumbling 
verse’, and illustrates it by the second stanza of the same piece, 
beginning with the lines 

In the hinder end of haruest, vpon Alhallow cne, 

Quhen our gude nichtbors rydis (nou gif I reid richt). 

Thus, both in respect of the matter which it was made to 
present, and the intention with which it was written, the career 
of alliterative verse came to an inglorious end, a full century 
after it had last been used for poetry worthy of the name. It 
was a fate to which one might fittingly apply the words with 
which Burns pointed his epigram on the Earl of Galloway 

So ran the far-fkmed Roman way, 

And ended in a mire. 

Although they came so late into the field, and produced so 
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little in comparison with their English predecessors, the 
Scottish alliterative poets had one advantage over these. They 
wrote in the common language of the country, with only a 
limited number of archaic or rare words, and could thus com¬ 
mand a large body of readers. In consequence of this, almost 
everything that they are known to have written found its way 
into print in the sixteenth century and the early part of the 
seventeenth. In England, on the contrary, the dialectal features 
of so many of the poems must have prevented a wide circulation 
outside of the area in which they originated. On this account, 
and because a general interest in them had clearly declined in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, the early printers had no 
inducement to employ their presses in printing them. With the 
exception of the Vision of Piers the Plowman, which Crowley 
printed in 1550, not a single piece has survived except in manu¬ 
script, and of many only a unique copy is extant. 

This difference in respect of language was not entirely due to 
dialectal variations in the English poems or to the later date of 
the Scottish. The principles of alliterative verse partly compelled, 
but also encouraged, the poet to make full use of the vocabulary 
which he had at his command, in order to provide every line 
with at least two or three, and sometimes four or five, words 
beginning with the same letter. Those who had a copious fund 
of language took full advantage of the opportunity, bringing 
into the verse a large number of rare words, and sometimes 
increasing the demand for these by running on the alliteration 
for two or three, or even more, lines. This richness of language is 
especially noticeable in the more northerly poems, such as the 
Wars of Alexander, the Morte Arthure, and Sir Gawayne and 
the Green Knight, in which a Scandinavian element is added 
to the English and French vocabulary of the more southern 
texts. The preservation of many of those Scandinavian words 
is entirely due to their usefulness for alliteration. The result is 
that the alliterative poems are a real storehouse of Middle 
English, and from that source alone a very full dictionary could 
be compiled. If this had been done some fifty or sixty years ago, 
when the serious study of the poems began, it would have 
prevented many hasty conclusions as to common authorship or 
mutual relationship, based on comparison of only two or three 
texts. 

Most of this special vocabulary is limited to the period when 
alliterative poetry was at its highest point, and only certain 
elements of it were retained by the Scottish poets. One of these 
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was the convenient variety of synonyms for ‘man’ or ‘men’, 
which run through most of the alphabet, and from which the 
poet could select whichever suited the other words in the line. 
They included for example: bern, carl, freke, gome, grome, 
hathill, lede, renk, sege or segg, swain, and wy. In addition to 
these the Scots took over various rhyme-tags, and some English 
forms which were convenient for rhyme, as ‘bold’ or ‘more’ in 
place of the native ‘bald’ and ‘mare’. They also followed their 
English models in using a large stock of adjectives, usually of 
commendation, which similarly covered most of the alphabet, 
as: bald, blithe, clere, courtes, cruel, cumly, digne, doughty, 
fre, fresche, gay, grim, gude, hende, kene, prise, proud, pure, 
stalwart, stout, strang, sture, traist, vailyeand, wicht, yape. 
A liberal use of these was of great service to the poet, especially 
if their appropriateness to the person or occasion was not too 
closely considered. Some of them, however, now seem unsuit¬ 
able merely because the modern application is different, as 
when Douglas is made to call Bruce ‘my singular sovereign’, or 
‘a prise knight’ is mentioned in alliteration with ‘pity’. Most 
of the adjectives employed for this purpose were words in 
common use, and on the whole the Scottish poets are not given 
to go outside of the traditional vocabulary of poetry, or even of 
ordinary speech. When a violent storm is called ‘a ferlyfull 
flan’, neither of the words would have sounded strange to a 
Scot of that time or of a much later generation. In three verses 
of the Howlat there are respectively eleven, six, and seven words 
which would be unfamiliar to a modern English reader, but 
only five or six of these do not belong to the ordinary Scottish 
tongue of the period, and even those would be perfectly under¬ 
stood by any one acquainted with the language of poetry. 

In several of the English poems there is clear evidence that 
they were intended to be read aloud or recited as a means of 
entertainment, and the textual variations in some of the shorter 
pieces can best be accounted for by oral transmission; they had 
been learned by heart, and written down from memory or 
dictation. In the Scottish poems the only suggestion of hearers, 
rather than readers, is Dunbar’s question addressed to his 
‘auditoris most honorable, that eris has gevin onto this uncouth 
aventure’, but it is not certain that this is to be taken literally, 
although the poet may quite well have read his talc to an 
audience not so refined as to be scandalized by its coarseness. In 
this or any of the Scottish pieces there is no sign of oral transmis¬ 
sion; the texts clearly rest upon manuscript and printed copies. 
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In respect both of extent and variety of subject the Scottish 
alliterative poems as a whole fall far short of the English, 
though in one of the types they hold the higher place. Dunbar’s 
‘Tretis’ of 530 lines of the ordinary unrhymed type exceeds in 
length only two or three of the shortest English pieces, and is a 
mere trifle in comparison with the many which run into 
thousands of lines. His subject, it is true, is original, but does 
not bear comparison with poems of real genius which recount 
tales of ancient history or medieval chivalry, or discuss in fluent 
verse the political, social, and religious questions of the day. 
So far as works of outstanding literary value are concerned, the 
continuous alliterative line had reached its culminating point 
by the end of the fourteenth century, and neither England nor 
Scotland made any worthy addition to it after that date. 

In the stanzaic rhyming type, on the other hand, the Scottish 
poets apparently surpassed their models both in quantity and 
quality. Their joint production extends to over 4,000 lines, 
rather more than double of what has been preserved on the 
English side. Among the older pieces, while the Aunters of 
Arthur may justly be placed over against Golagros and Gawane, 
the Pistill of Susan and the Quatrefoil of Love are uninspired 
and trivial in comparison with the Howlat and Rauf Coil^ear. 
Here, however, the record of real achievement ends; all that 
was produced after 1500 barely exceeds 600 lines, and enough 
has already been said as to its poetic value. 

The English alliterative poems as a whole are anonymous. 
Only two Williams are known, as the authors of William of 
Palerne and the Vision of Piers Plowman; the surname of the 
former is not recorded and that of the latter is doubtful. Among 
the Scottish pieces, so much fewer in number, the proportion 
of known authorship is much higher, the only exceptions of 
importance being Rauf Coil^ear and Golagros and Gawane, 
which thus share in the general anonymity of the great body of 
medieval romances. 

The reasons for the failure of alliterative verse to maintain 
itself as one of the normal forms of English poetry are not far 
to seek. With the loss of quantity, and lack of definite rules as 
to the number and placing of the alliterative words, the Middle 
English line became too formless and gave too much scope for 
careless composition, while the poet was apt to give way to the 
weakness of using words merely because they began with the 
required letter, whether they were the most appropriate or not. 
In the face of these defects, lines which were so irregular in their 
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beat compared unfavourably with those in which stressed and 
unstressed syllables came alternately. Even the classical hexa¬ 
meter, with all the authority of the Greek and Latin poets to 
recommend it, has not been adopted as one of the ordinary 
forms of English verse, evidently for the same reason. After 
rhyme had become so thoroughly established in all other verse- 
forms, its absence was no doubt felt by ears accustomed to it as 
a real want in the ordinary alliterative poem, while in the 
alliterative stanza the addition of elaborate rhyming did not 
reconcile the ear to the stumbling (King James’s ‘tumbling’) 
effect of the line. The tradition of correct alliterative verse, 
subject to strict rules, did not last long enough in England to 
have the same effect as it had in Iceland. There also, about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and so contemporaneously 
with the rise of the Middle English alliterative poetry, a new 
type of versification was introduced, that of the rlmur, in which 
end-rhymes, previously rarely used, became regular. Here, 
however, the proper number and placing of the alliterative 
letters was carefully observed, and the movement of the line 
was regularly trochaic, whereas in the older poetry there had 
been some freedom in the placing of the heavier and lighter 
syllables. As the result of these changes the many varieties of 
metre employed in the rlmur, instead of becoming antiquated 
and discarded, were steadily added to, and have remained in 
use right down to the present day. Unless some such change 
had taken place in English practice, the alliterative metre could 
not have successfully competed with other types of verse; in the 
forms which it actually assumed and retained its decline and 
disappearance sooner or later were inevitable. 
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T he goddess of papyrology, site Tuxti IotIv site Yaupcb f| diiTivi 
oOv 6v6tJicm ivoiJiajop^vTi, has not been very kind, at 

any rate so far, to Aeschylus. She seems to follow the fashion of 
later antiquity in preferring Euripides to the other tragedians 
and assigning the second place to Sophocles. Even now, after 
the surprising discoveries of the last decade, Aeschylus papyri 
remain greatly inferior in bulk to those containing fragments of 
Sophocles, let alone Euripides. But rather than grumble about 
the injustice of Fate, let us be thankful for the unexpected har¬ 
vest. Our generation has been the first to enjoy the benefit of a 
considerable addition of lines (and fortunately more than mere 
lines) to what had been printed in Stanley’s edition of Aeschylus 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. Till ten years ago, 
only one papyrus fragment of Aeschylus was known—23 lines 
of a speech delivered by Europa in the Carians, The piece forms 
part of the famous ‘papyrus Didot’ in the Louvre, first published 
by Henri Weil in 1879. This papyrus roll contains, apart from 
accounts which establish the date, various excerpts from classical 
and Hellenistic poetry. It belongs to the well-known body of 
papyri from the Serapeion at Memphis. Ulrich Wilcken, who 
has given to these papyri the study of a lifetime, and crowned 
his work with the monumental volume Urkunden der Ptolemaeer- 
zeit, was able to identify the hands of several of the chief writers 
of these documents, letters, accounts, &c. Among the K< 5 rToxoi, 
a sort of sacred prisoners of Sarapis who lived for some time in 
the precincts of the sanctuary, a Greek called Ptolemaios and 
his much younger brother Apollonios are prominent. Apol- 
lonios wrote the lines of the Carians on the papyrus Didot. 
Wilcken has made out that about 160 b.c., when the papyrus 
was written, Apollonios was a boy of 13 or 14 years. His Greek 

* The substance of this paper was delivered as a lecture at the Joint Meet¬ 
ing of the Societies for the Promotion of Hellenic and Roman Studies at 
Ojtford on 2 September 1942. It was primarily intended for an audience of 
non-specialists. I hope there will some time be an opportunity for a fuller 
statement of my views on many controversial points. 
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was then certainly not up to the standard of school certificate, 
for his excerpt from the tragedy of Aeschylus is disfigured by 
appalling blunders. He seems often not to have understood 
what he was writing down. Obviously he did not copy his text 
out of a book but wrote it either from dictation or from memory. 

A more striking contrast can hardly be imagined than that 
between the abortive labours of the unfortunate schoolboy of the 
Ptolemaic era and the fine book-texts of Aeschylus, written in 
the second century after Christ, whose remnants have come to 
our knowledge from 1932 onwards. The story of the discovery 
is not devoid of a romantic touch. It was customary in Egypt, 
and probably elsewhere too, for the inhabitants of a town or a 
village to tear up books, that is to say rolls of papyrus, and some¬ 
times whole libraries, when they had ceased to be regarded as 
useful, and to throw them upon one of the many rubbish-heaps 
which surrounded the place. Such a mound of rubbish, a k6m, 
at Oxyrhynchos, had in later times the honour of having placed 
on its top the tomb of an Arabic saint, Ali Ghamman, greatly 
revered among the people of that region. The Italian director 
of the Museum of Alexandria, Professor Breccia, knew that that 
particular mound was likely to contain large quantities of 
papyri. But the resting-place of the saint must not be disturbed. 
However, the seemingly formidable obstacle was eventually 
overcome by the persistent energy of Professor Breccia and the 
Italian authorities who countenanced his ambition. They even 
succeeded in winning the intervention of King Fuad I of Egypt 
in favour of their plans. As a result of prolonged transactions 
the dead saint had to acquiesce in his removal to a new dwelling- 
place, a specially constructed mausoleum in the neighbourhood, 
and what had formerly been the substructure of his shrine soon 
began to yield scraps of the Niobe, the Diktyoulkoi^ the Myrmidons 
of Aeschylus to the curiosity of classical scholars. These precious 
fragments were quickly brought to Florence and there published 
by the prince of Italian scholars, the late Girolamo Vitelli, who 
was then more than 80 years old, first in separate articles and 
subsequently in vol. xi of the ‘Papiri della Society Italiana’. 

The new fragment of the Niobe consists of 21 lines, none of 
which is complete. At the beginning of each line one, two, or 
three syllables are missing. Of the ends, ten are complete and 
two others can be supplemented from a quotation in Plato. A 
great deal of painstaking and, on the whole, highly ingenious 
research has been devoted to the new fragment, but the result 
is rather discouraging. The supplements of many of the lost 
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syllables arc still uncertain. Consequently, both the exact mean¬ 
ing of several sentences and the connexion of their contents 
remain doubtful, to say nothing of the reconstruction of the plot. 
Then there is a gloss in Hesychius, whose relation to the dis¬ 
crepant text of the papyrus involves a disquieting problem. 
This is unfortunately no mere detail, for the decision of the most 
crucial issue depends to a great extent on the solution of that 
problem. Despite all the sagacity of excellent scholars we do not 
yet know who the speaker is, not even whether the piece pre¬ 
served belongs to one speaker or two, viz. an actor and the 
leader of the chorus. The latter hypothesis rids us of some grave 
difficulties but plunges us into others. What we have gained at 
any rate so far, is the addition of a few fine Aeschylean phrases 
and, more important, the knowledge of the context of that harsh 
religious maxim that roused the intense anger of Plato. Had 
Plato been fair—but he never wanted to be fair to Aeschylus— 
and had he continued his quotation where he broke it off, it 
would have appeared long ago that what in his context looks 
like a blasphemy is in fact an expression of deep religious feeling, 
a warning to man to live in awe of the divine power and not to 
overreach himself by reckless deed or word. 

The next papyrus on which a few words must be said here 
was found by the Italian excavators in the same mound as the 
Niobe piece, but it is in a different hand. There is no external 
evidence for the author or the title of the play, but the internal 
evidence makes it highly probable that it is the Myrmidons of 
Aeschylus. Fourteen lines are more or less complete, of the 
following twenty-one only the second halves have been pre¬ 
served, many of them in a badly mutilated state. Still we are 
here on much firmer ground than in the case of the Niobe. The 
chief speaker names himself: it is Achilles. The outlines of the 
situation are partly clear in themselves and can partly be re¬ 
covered from the Iliad and from other fragments of the Mupiii- 
2k6v6S. It is, therefore, not surprising that Schadewaldt in his very 
good article on the Myrmidons or, as he calls it, the ‘Achilleis of 
Aeschylus’ {Hermes, 1936), should have been able to obtain more 
solid results than anybody who has worked on the Mobe papyrus. 
Apart from the information on important details, that article 
has made it possible to form a clearer idea of the character of the 
Aeschylean Achilles. Furthermore we have learnt a good deal 
about the ways in which Aeschylus mastered, and at the same 
time transformed, one of the greatest Homeric subjects. There 
are few things more exciting in the study of Aeschylus than to 
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watch this most powerful of all the pupils of Homer reshaping 
the epic motives in a spirit of faithful devotion and supreme 
originality. Here there is still a large field for fruitful observa¬ 
tion. Even in the Oresteia significant instances have been 
unduly neglected. 

Glad as we are to know a little more of the Miobe and the 
Myrmidons, it would be unreasonable to expect that these two 
score additional lines, even if they were preserved without gaps, 
would make a great difference to our conception of Aeschylus 
the tragedian. But other discoveries have brought a real revela¬ 
tion. In 1923 Wilamowitz, in his characterization of Aeschylus, 
remarked wistfully: ‘It is particularly distressing that we catch 
scarcely a glimpse of his satyr-plays, for we are entitled to expect 
from him the same fresh and broad humour that delights us in 
the vase-paintings of his time.’ How Wilamowitz would have 
enjoyed reading what we now possess! Ancient criticism as¬ 
signed to Aeschylus the first place, t6 irpcoTeiov, among the writers 
of satyr-plays. That high valuation is readily appreciated in the 
light of the recent finds. The piece that was published first, a 
short fragment, had been found on the same site as the Miobe. 
It was written by the same scribe. Vitelli immediately recog¬ 
nized it as part of the AiktuouAkoI, thus confirming a brilliant hypo¬ 
thesis of Gottfried Hermann. In 1937 Professor Pfeiffer produced 
a solid and stimulating commentary. The extant piece begins 
with a stichomythia. Two persons are watching the sea from 
the shore. The one draws the other’s attention to a strange 
object floating upon the calm waters. Then the stichomythia 
stops, and one of the two, in great excitement, tries to make out 
what the odd thing may be. ‘Is it a whale or a shark or . . . ?’ 
(there follows a third word which has not yet been restored with 
certainty). Then they attempt to drag the thing out of the sea 
with their net, but do not succeed; ‘the business is not getting on’ 
(ToOpyov oO irp^cTco), so they invoke the aid of their neigh¬ 
bours by shouting: ‘Hdlo! come along, farmers and vine- 
diggers, all of you, and herdsman and shepherd, whoever is here 
about, and the people of the coast and all the other sea-beaten 
folk, give us a hand to get out this heavy catch!’ It is a pro¬ 
bable guess that the cry was soon answered by the appearance 
of the chorus of satyrs, who joined in the effort of dragging out 
the net; hence the title of the play: ‘AiktuouXkoI’. The puzzling 
heavy thing they have caught turns out to be the chest in which 
Danae and little Perseus are enclosed. It is likely, as Professor 
Pfeiflfer has svurmised, that one of the two characters is Dictys, 
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who, although brother to King Polydectes of Seriphus, had to 
earn his living as a fisherman. In the tradition it is he who 
catches Danae’s chest. His name appears on a small scrap be¬ 
longing to the same find. Here endeth the Florentine chapter of 
the story. 

We now turn to another fragment of the Diktyoulkoi, published 
by Mr. Lobel in vol. xviii of the Oxyrhymhus Papyri. This frag¬ 
ment consists of two columns, each of 34 lines. Of all the lines 
something is preserved; some are complete (in the lyrical parts 
and the anapaests), but many have lost their beginnings or ends, 
and of some there remain only a few letters. We cannot say how 
much is lost between the piece at Florence and the Oxford frag¬ 
ment. But it is certain that at the point where the Oxford piece 
begins the action of the play is at an advanced stage, for a sti- 
chometrical letter on the margin of the second line of the second 
column shows that this is line 800 of the whole play, consequently 
the first line of the Oxford fragment is line 765 of the play. It 
begins with a piece of dialogue. (All the beginnings of lines, four 
to five syllables, are lost.) First we have the end of the speech of 
a man, probably Dictys. He is addressing Danae, to whom he 
promises safety and protection. Then he seems to turn to the 
leader of the Satyrs, asking him to comfort the child by talking 
to him gentiy ‘like a good old nurse’, iiaTocv cos yepacrplccv. There 
follows a short impassioned speech of Danae. From an invoca¬ 
tion of the gods she proceeds to anticipate fresh perils that may 
be in store for her. She is prepared to hang herself should she 
be treated as a captive. She fervently entreats Zeus, who has 
brought such misery upon her, to send her a rescuer. These 
sombre notes are instantly relieved by the gaiety of the following 
scene which I may be permitted to praise as one of the loveliest 
pieces of Greek poetry. The chorus of Satyrs dance round, and 
possibly sing with their leader, who holds the infant Perseus in 
his arms. Such a charge is not unwonted for Silenus, but more 
commonly it is little Dionysus who is entrusted to his care. I 
need hardly remind you of the famous statue of a later period 
showing Silenus in the act of rocking the baby god in his arms, 
nor of the fact that on Attic vases contemporary with Aeschylus 
Silenus is represented as taking charge of little Dionysus. We 
have also a fragment of a satyr-play of Sophocles, called Aiovuat- 
oxos, ‘Dionysus the babe’. There Silenus says: ‘When I put 
food to his mouth, he straightway feels my nose, and raises his 
hand to my bald pate, laughing sweetly.’ It is one of the many 
tributes paid by Sophocles to his admired predecessor on the 
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throne of tragedy that he transferred not only the situation but 
also several words from this scene of the Diktyoulkoi to his Diony¬ 
sus play. Now let us listen to the Satyrs’ song or at any rate catch 
something of its contents, for the music is lost and I am unable 
to convey to you the charm of the nimble and easy choriambic 
metre. While the gist of the song is unmistakable, most of the 
supplements are uncertain. I owe all the translations I give to 
the great kindness of Professor Beazley. 

‘The child laughs sweetly when he sees close my shining 
scarlet pate. If thou fancy a daddy’ . . . (‘well, here is one for 
you’ or some similar supplement seems likely). The lyrics are 
followed by anapaests which unfortunately are almost com¬ 
pletely destroyed. Only one line survives nearly complete, a 
very pretty one, though not altogether proper; 

cos ■n’oc76o9lAr|s 6 v6o<ja6s. 

At this jx)int, the action is clear. In the words of Professor 
Beazley: ‘The little one, groping the way over the scenery of the 
satyr’s body (like little Artemis sitting on the knees of the Cyclops 
in the hymn of Callimachus), discovers the landmark in the 
centre.’ Little Perseus is not in the least afraid of the big animal¬ 
like creature whose kindly disposition he instinctively senses. 

Now Dictys joins in the sport, singing in a similar metre: ‘If I 
do not enjoy looking at thee, may Dictys perish! (A popular 
idiom for saying ‘May I perish!’). The lucky catch! Come 
hither, sweeting!’ After this, there is a stage-direction, ircymiTuaiids. 
This denotes a blowing sound, something like pup-pup-pup, by 
which horses and other animals are soothed, and sometimes 
babies. But the little one doesn’t like it, he begins to whimper. 
Aeschylus seems to know all about children. It was all right with 
the Oi)p, the tailed and shaggy satyr, but when the fisherman 
tries hard to be friendly and starts making ingratiating noises 
and grimacing, the child is frightened. So Dictys endeavours to 
comfort him by promising to take him quicldy to join other 
children and painting in the most attractive colours the delights 
of the life that awaits him under the guardianship of his new 
foster-father, for he, Dictys, is determined to marry Danae. 

Cheerly! why whimpering? Hither, let us haste to the children. 
Thou wilt come, dear one, benignly to my fostering arms; and for play¬ 
mates have martens, fawns, and baby porcupines; and sleep three-a-b^ 
with mother and me thy father; and daddy will provide ^e little man 
with jokes, and with harmless food; so that. . . (and later thou wilt 
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thyself go hunting) catching the game by the foot—no spear needed— 
wilt bring it to mother for dinner. 

d> (plvroiVf I6t 2e0po. 

irOTTITUCTIIOS 
6 dpCTsi Ti KivOprn; 

2i60p’, §5 iratia? icoiisu 035 

Trai 2 i 0 Tp 690 us ^pcis, 
d) ipiAos, x^P^S 

Tipvprii 2i* iKTiai Kai vePpoTs 

OoTpixcov t’ 6|3plxoiai, 

KOippOTjl 2^ TplTOS §uv 

priTpi Kai TTorpi Twi2e, 

6 TTdrrras 2^ Trapafsi 
Tcoi piKKCoi TO yeXoTa 
Kai Tpo9ds dvoaous, ottcos - g 


It must indeed have been a kind fairy who reserved for our 
harassed generation this unhoped-for treasure. Aeschylus turn¬ 
ing topics of the nursery to a song of purest poetry and enchant¬ 
ing melodiousness! Such sympathy with a child’s early life 
might have been expected from the poet who wrote the scene of 
the nurse in the Choephoroe. 

The song of Dictys is followed by anapaests of the chorus. 
We know what the reactions of Satyrs are as soon as they set 
their eyes on a young female. Here, there is of course no serious 
threat to Danae, rather a harmless playing with what would be 
a delightful chance if only it could be brought about. The art¬ 
less creatures are rather proud of their physique and, as we shall 
hear in another satyr-play of Aeschylus, even of the beauty of 
their faces. 

But come, lads, let us on, and speed the wedding, for the high hour 
silently gives the word. And I can see that the bride here is already right 
fain to enjoy our favours to the full. No wonder either: for aboard ship, 
under the sea, she has long been a doleful widow. So that now, seeing 
us in our youthful prime, she rejoices to think what a bridegroom will be 
hers when the glorious torches* of Aphrodite are blazing. 

d22’ ela, 9 i 2 oi, crrelxcopev 6 ttc.>s 
yApov dppoivcopEV, Irrel i^Aeos 
Koapbs dvocu2os T(Jt2’ ^rraivel. 

Kol ti^v 2’ io-opco vOp^Tiv 1)211 
TtAvU pOuXop^V Tf)5 flPET^pOS 

' The supplement is uncertain. 
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91X6TTITOS 62kTiv Kop4aaCT6at. 

Kal QcxOm’ o 02 i^v ttoAOs flv otOrfit 
Xp 6 vos 6 v Korrd vcxOv O 9 CXX 05 
TElpero* vOv 2’ oOv 
teopcoCT* fipr)v tViv fiunipov 
. . .Jei ydwrrat wp 9 iov olov 
2ai]alv XapTrpals Tfjs ’A9po2lTr|s‘ 

This is all we possess of the Diktyoulkoi. 

Other fragments in the same hand may belong to the Isthmi- 
astai as Mr. Lobel has tentatively suggested. Of the Isthmiastai 
hitherto hardly more than the title had been known. In the new 
fragments the chorus are twice rebuked for not sticking to their 
proper business (an accusation of this kind was often directed 
against the satyrs of the chorus), but celebrating the Isthmia 
instead: ctO 2’ la6|jii<i(3eis. Hence the title of the play. No clue 
to the plot has yet been discovered, nor has any connexion with 
a myth been traced. Rather than venture on uncertain supple¬ 
ments and vague hypotheses I propose to convey some idea of a 
comparatively well preserved section of the first column. It 
runs in simple lyrical iambics: 

A. Look well, and say if thou hast ever seen a better likeness of me. 

B. As true to life as a work of Daedalus: nothing lacking but speech. 

A. This offering I bring the god to adorn his house—my lovely votive 

picture. 

B. What trouble my mother would have! For if she saw him she would 

surely turn and embrace him, taking him for me, her boy whom 
she reared—he is so like me. 

A. sOicrala Koapov TctOra twi Qecoi 94pco, 

KoXAlypcnrrov 

B. Tfli priTpl Tfiipfji irpdypccT’ &v irapaox^Oor 

l2oO<Ta ydp viv &v aa9c55 
Tp^TTOiT* &v dcnrcitjoiTd 6’ tbs 
2 oko0c 7’ 2p’ elvai, t6v 2§- 
dOpevpgv oOtcos 2p9epf|S 62’ ioriv. 

This is followed by trochaic tetrameters: 

Coryph. Come then, scan well the house of the sea-god, the earth-shaker; 
and each nail up a trusty messenger of his own beauty, a voiceless 
herald, a hinderer of travellers, whose glad look* will halt the 
stranger on his way. Hail, Lord, hail, Poseidon, and be thou my 
protector. 

* The rest of the sentence is lost. * An uncertain supplement. 
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sTa 2f) OKOTrem 2c6ua ttovtIou oeifffxQovo? 

K(3tTTnra(ya<5tXeu’ iKaoros t^s KocXf|s lJiop9fis [Top6v]‘ 

6yyeXov, Ki^puK’ &voa/2ov, 4piT6pcov KcoXOropa, 

[6ot*] keAeOSou to\1;s ^tvo\JS 9[aiAp6v pxirrcijv].’ 

Xalp’ Aval X°^P’ ^ n6CT6iAov, ^TriTpoTrog 3-^3. 

In my opinion (and here I differ from Mr. Lobel) there can be 
no doubt about the objects which the satyrs carry and then nail 
on to the top of the temple of Poseidon Isthmios. They are satyr- 
masks, of terracotta, painted in lively colours. The Aeschylean 
scene is in accordance with what is known of Greek temples of 
the earlier period. What the Romans, and following them our 
archaeologists, call ‘antefixa’, are, to quote from Professor 
Donald Robertson, ‘upright ornaments placed along the cornice; 
originally these masked the ends of the “covering tiles” which 
protected the joints between the “rain tiles” ’. It was customary 
to shape these antefixes as masks. Pliny says of Butades of 
Sikyon: primus personas (‘masks’) tegularum extremis imbricibus im- 
posuit. For the purposes of antefixes satyr-masks were particu¬ 
larly common, not only in Etruria and Latium, but on the 
mainland of Greece as well. Among the many extant examples 
are some from the temple of Apollo in Thermos, belonging to 
the sixth century. We may guess that the cornice of the Corin¬ 
thian temple of Poseidon was decorated in the same manner. 
Now Aeschylus explains to his audience how and on what occa¬ 
sion that decoration came into existence. On a fine day near 
the temple of Poseidon, a bevy of satyrs came across a kind 
benefactor (the end of a dialogue with him seems to be pre¬ 
served, but we do not know who he is) who presented them 
with their likenesses. In a rapture of delight they determine to 
give the wonderful things as votive offerings to the god. There 
is the temple, and lo, the cornice sadly bare, as though in want 
of some gay decoration. Up they climb, swiftly, monkey-like, 
and, tap-tap-tap, the masks are nailed to the place where they 
will henceforth remain. As you see, this invention provides a 
very lively and entertaining show. It seems to have been a 
favourite device with the writers of satyr-plays to make the 
audience witnesses of the invention or first application of a thing 
which in their own day was familiar to everyone. 

I now turn to a fragment which is to appear in one of the next 
volumes of the Oxyrhynchus papyri*. This fragment, as well as 

’ Exempli gratia. 

* I am greatly indebted to Mr. Lobel who has placed his transcript with 
his notes at my disposal, and also to the kindness of Dr. Bell and Profeasor Last 
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several others which will be published with it, is in the same 
hand asthe the Diktyoulkoi^ the Isthmiastai, &c. Mr. Lobel 
thinks it is ‘a reasonable working hypothesis’ to assume that 
these fragments, too, belong to plays of Aeschylus. The assump¬ 
tion is to a considerable degree corroborated by the language 
and style and, in the case of the fragment of which I am speak¬ 
ing, by the contents. I have no doubt that it forms part of the 
npoMriOaOs m/pKaeOs, ‘Prometheus Fire-lighter’. This was probably 
the satyr-play TTpopriOeus which, as we learn from the didascalia, 
was produced by Aeschylus in 472 after Phineus, Persai, and 
Glaukos Potnieus. The sub-title ‘Fire-lighter’ was possibly added 
at a later period, but in any case it clearly indicates the chief 
point of the action. Prometheus, who has brought the fire from 
heaven to earth in a narthex, is represented in the act of kindling 
with it some inflammable object or objects. This act would 
naturally take place in the presence of the chorus, the satyrs. 
At least one picturesque detail of the central scene is preserved. 
Plutarch says: ‘When the fire was first seen, the satyr wanted 
to kiss and embrace it, but Prometheus warned him: ‘You will 
be the goat (in the proverb) who mourned (lost) his beard, you 
will, Tpcityos y^veiov Spa -rrevdijasis cm ye.’ Neither the name of the 
poet nor the title of the play is mentioned by Plutarch, but what 
we know of his habits in quoting drama, taken together with the 
fact that no Prometheus play of another tragedian is known, 
makes it almost certain that Thomas Stanley was right in assign¬ 
ing the line to the riupKoeus of Aeschylus. 

A few years ago fresh light was thrown on the ‘Fire-lighter’. 
The Ashmolean Museum was able to acquire an Attic calyx- 
crater of about 425 to 420 B.c. which Professor Beazley published 
with an exhaustive commentary.* Only the picture which fills 
half of the lower zone concerns us here. Let me give its descrip¬ 
tion in Professor Beazley’s words with the omission of a few 
technical details: 

The picture consists of four figures—a bearded man and three satyrs. 
The man is stopping, or standing still.... It is Prometheus: five letters of 
the name remain . . . and traces of a sixth. He holds in both hands a 
long thickish wand-like object with flame issuing at the top. It is differ¬ 
ent from the things the satyrs hold, which are ordinary torches, such as 
you see hundreds of times on vases and reliefs, made of pine-shoots tied 

who, on behalf of the Egypt Exploration Society, gave me permission to deal 
with the unpublished piece. 

‘ ‘Prometheus Fire-lighter’, American Journal of Archaeology, xliii (1939), 
pp. 618 ff., xliv (1940), p. 212. 
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together ... it has a cup-like head. This must be the narthex, the stalk 
of giant fennel in which, according to the story, Prometheus brought 
fire from heaven to men.... The satyrs have lighted their torches at the 
fiame of the narthex, and are dancing in their excitement. . . . The 
satyrs’ names are ZIK[I]NNII —in front of Prometheus; KWMOZ, be¬ 
hind Sikinnis; and 2IM0Z, behind Prometheus. 

Representations of the same scene were discovered by Professor 
Beazley on three other kraters, two of the same period, one 
slightly earlier. His hypothesis that these pictures go back to the 
TlpouiiiSeOs TTupKoeOj of Aeschylus seems to me to reach the highest 
degree of probability that can be reasonably expected in such a 
matter. As to the link between the performance in 472 b.c. and 
the four vases which were painted between 440 and 420, Pro¬ 
fessor Beazley suggests that ‘there may have been earlier repre¬ 
sentations of the subject, now lost; or the performance that 
inspired our pictures may have been not the original production 
in 472, but a revival a generation later’. 

It is a stroke of extraordinarily good luck, showing the kind¬ 
ness of T\>xti to our beloved mater studiorum, that to the inferences 
from an Oxford vase we may now add a series of magnificent 
lines contained in the text of an Oxford papyrus. As we shall 
see, the new fragment displays the excitement of the satyrs at the 
marvellous gift of the fire. This goes closely with the representa¬ 
tions on the vases. Once more a new invention is celebrated, 
but one whose effects are immensely more important than those 
of the Satyr-masks in the Isthmiastai or the lyre in the Ichneutai. 
Here it is the introduction of the miraculous blessing that pro¬ 
vides light in darkness, heat on wintry days. Let us listen to the 
satyrs as they sing and jump round the fire which, a moment 
ago, had been kindled for the first time on the soil of the earth. 

And the kindly grace of Nysa bids me dance, and my garment shines 
in the nevcr-wcary light of fire. 

And when one of the Naiads hears my tidings, she will often pursue 
me by the blazing hearth. 

And the Nymphs, I warrant, will stablish dances in honour of Pro¬ 
metheus’ gift; 

And will sing, I reckon, a fair hymn in praise of the giver, saying that 
Prometheus is mortals* life-bringer and boon-bestower; 

And in maiden choirs they will dance, beUke, at depth of winter to 
thee, the Earth-warmer.* 

And the Nymphs, I warrant, will stablish dances in honour of Pro¬ 
metheus’ gift. 

* In this badly mutilated sentence, and also in the first two lines of the piece, 
1 have made a few proviuonai supplements. 
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Before we leave the papyri, you might like to know how it 
happened that a few scraps of rolls containing Aeschylus were 
discovered by the Italians under the tomb of the Arabic saint, 
Ali Ghammin, whereas far more numerous fragments of the 
same copy of Aeschylus’ works in the same hand found their way 
to Oxford, where, for more than three decades, they slumbered 
peacefully in the boxes at Queen’s College until Mr. Lobel re¬ 
stored them to life. In 1932 Vitelli wrote, of course basing his 
account on Professor Breccia’s report; ‘In 1932 methodical 
excavations were undertaken in that k6m, where, for several 
years past, Breccia himself, with the intuition of an experienced 
excavator on Egyptian soil, had foreseen the probability of 
abundant archaeological and papyrological finds.’ Thus far the 
Italian scholar. There is, however, a supplement to the story. 
In the printed report of the Egypt Exploration Fund covering 
the excavations of 1902-3 we read on p. 6 the following account 
given by Grenfell and Hunt: 

On the present occasion we resolved to confine ourselves to two of the 
larger mounds and to clear these systematically down to the level at 
which the earth was too much affected by damp from below for papyrus 
to be preserved. One of these had been partly worked by us in 1897; 
but the other, owing to the fact that it consisted mainly of cinders and 
that a much venerated shekh’s tomb had been built on the top, while 
there were numerous mediaeval Arabic tombs along one side of it, had 
not been previously touched. We were, however, able to overcome to a 
large extent the difficulties caused by the presence of these Arabic tombs, 
and eventually succeeded in digging out practically all that part in 
which papyri were to be found, while the shekh’s tomb having been 
repaired and painted is now the handsomest in the Arabic cemetery. 
The good fortune which attended us in 1897 did not desert us, for both 
mounds were strewn with literary fragments from libraries of classical 
and theological writings, as well as numerous documents. The bulk of 
the papyri from the mound with the shekh’s tomb belonged to the third 
century of the Christian era, with some specimens of the second and 
fourth centuries. 

The shekh’s tomb mentioned by Grenfell and Hunt is no other 
than that of Ali Ghamman. This was pointed out to me by 
Dr. J. G. Milne, who drew my attention to the published report 
and also to a fine photograph of his own, taken in 1905, where 
the shSkh’s tomb with the minaret on top can be seen in the 
repaired state described in the report. The British pioneers 
discovered the promising place and did the heavy work of 
methodical excavation. At the only spot which Grenfell and 
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Hunt were obliged to leave untouched, the Italians gleaned 
the considerable remnants. These were without delay published 
by the great old scholar in Florence who thus brought fresh 
life into this whole branch of research. 


The papyri, besides widening our knowledge of the poet’s 
work, may teach us something else. That brings me to the 
second part of my subject. I apologize in advance for giving 
here only a few hints which must needs be rather casual and 
may sometimes seem unduly dogmatic since I cannot put the 
full evidence before you. But I have certain basic considerations 
so much at heart that it would not be right for me to suppress 
them altogether. 

Looking back at the history of Aeschylean studies in the past 
400 years, from the achievements of a few Italian and several 
prominent French scholars to the magnificent work done in this 
country and in Germany, our first reaction can only be one of 
immense gratitude. It is indeed a comfort to walk in the foot¬ 
steps of such men as Robortelli and Auratus; Person and Schiitz; 
Hermann and Blomfield; Wilamowitz and Headlam. But there 
is also another side of the picture. By the busy activities of so 
many generations, set down in an almost endless series of com¬ 
mentaries, translations, and articles, as well as in the dictionaries, 
the approach to the understanding of the plays has not only 
been facilitated but in many respects dangerously obstructed. 
That fast-growing tenacious plant, ‘fable convenue’, has crept 
round the ancient fabric to such an extent that at many places 
it completely conceals the old masonry. Serious difficulties are 
persistently avoided or, worse, not even noticed for the sole 
reason that in the past some influential critic or translator im¬ 
provised an arbitrary interpretation and handed it down to his 
successors, who in their turn took the solution for granted. On 
the other hand, objections have been raised and continue to be 
raised where in fact the text is perfectly sound. And, most com¬ 
mon of all, peculiar phrases, bold images, harsh transitions of 
thought, have been forced into a meaning for which not the 
faintest evidence exists. When it comes to the language of 
Aeschylus, our dictionaries, even the best of them, teem with 
monstrosities. 

Some of us may think that we are capable, simply by sticking 
to the text, of reading the plays with an unprejudiced mind, 
entirely uninfluenced by any traditional views. That would be 
xxvm Kk 
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a sad self-deception. Even if you are not using any definite com¬ 
mentary or translation, there will linger in some remote corner 
of your memory a dim echo of how you understood the passage 
when you did the play in the sixth form, and at once you will 
find yourself caught in the traps of traditional methods, for your 
teacher had in all probability read the notes of Paley or Sidgwick 
or some other commentator and, besides, consulted dictionaries 
for certain rare words, dictionaries which do not provide inde¬ 
pendent evidence, but form part of one and the same tradition 
and are subject to the fallacies of conventional opinions. We 
are in an infinitely more favourable position when we are dealing 
with texts discovered on papyri. To begin with, the smallest spot 
of ink will be minutely examined over and over again, under 
the magnifying glass, in different lights and so on, whereas 
hitherto not even all the readings of the Mediceus of Aeschylus 
have been accurately recorded, let alone manuscripts of lesser 
fame. But that is a subordinate detail. It is far more important 
that, when puzzling out a papyrus text, we are working on 
virgin soil. Nothing can be taken for granted. We have to find 
out everything for ourselves, from the beginning to the end. 
Hence the intensity and stimulating freshness of these studies. 
For many years past my ideal has been (an unattainable ideal, 
I know, but still one worth aiming at) that we should at least 
try to treat the texts of some of the greatest works of Greek 
literature as if they had not been preserved in medieval manu¬ 
scripts but discovered on papyrus in our own day. 

It would be foolish to deny that for the benefit of the lovers of 
Greek poetry, for the purposes of the schools, in short for the 
sake of humanism, there must be readable texts, without daggers 
and brackets and lacunae. But if there were no other texts, first 
genuine scholarship and intellectual honesty in the treatment 
of the classics, and then, slowly but inevitably, humanism would 
go to the dogs. That may happen in a not too remote future, 
unless the scholars and humanists of this country call a halt very 
soon. ‘Readable texts’ are bound to aspire at completeness and 
perspicuity, and to obtain that end by hook or by crook, by 
glozing over obscurities, patching up gaps and so forth. We 
cannot do without them. But besides these, we should have a 
few editions and commentaries whose one and only objective 
should be the highest possible degree of authenticity, however 
ugly that may look. Their editors must strive their hardest to 
disentangle themselves from the fatal network of conventional¬ 
ism and, while taking full advantage of the achievements of 
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their forerunners, mercilessly insist on the one question: ‘what 
is the evidence?’ Not the smallest scrap of evidence of any kind 
should be light-heartedly dismissed, but where there is none we 
should say so and not try to replace it by products of our own 
fertile imagination. What seems to me at present most urgently 
needed in the field of Aeschylean studies, is not a new creed, 
whether Marxist or another, applied to, or enforced upon, the 
work of the poet, but observation, more observation, and ever 
more observation. Let no one think that most of the relevant 
facts have been observed already. Far from it. I challenge the 
validity of the dictum in a recent book on Aeschylus which pro¬ 
claims that ‘we must emancipate ourselves from traditional 
methods, which served well in their time but are now exhausted’. 
In my opinion we ought to renew, refine, and intensify the 
labours of the great scholars who have paved the way for future 
work, like them not shrinking from the minutest scrutiny while 
trying to see the wood as well as the trees. We may begin with 
observing words, their meaning, their structure, and their order, 
and end with observing characteristic habits of the poet’s mind 
in shaping dramatic characters, bringing about a tragic tension, 
and revealing his religious convictions. 

I now want to illustrate these general statements with a few 
examples, very few indeed, for there is no time for an adequate 
selection of passages. My scanty specimens are taken from the 
Agamemnon, which has been more often and more widely com¬ 
mented on than any other play of Aeschylus. 

I begin with a single word, the traditional misinterpretation 
of which has made nonsense of the sentence to which it belongs. 
I have chosen this case because it illustrates a typical and com¬ 
mon phenomenon. In the first stasimon ( 11 . 390 ff.) the sinful 
man is compared with bad bronze: ‘like bad bronze he becomes 
by friction and contact black throughout;’ after this clause there 
follows the participle ^iKatoaOets which concerns us here. What 
does it mean? ‘Put to the test’ or the like is the rendering of 
nearly all commentators and translators. Some interpreters have 
attempted to blunt the edge of the phrase by using non-com¬ 
mittal circumlocutions, others to persuade us that x«^k6s may 
mean ‘gold’ which is, of course, impossible. Those who do not 
play such tricks, produce something like this: ‘like to false bronze 
betrayed by touch of sure-testing stone’ (Professor G. Thomson). 
Was ever a Greek half-witted enough to believe that you could 
test bronze with the touch-stone, p<iaotvos? And what about the 
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alleged meaning of the verb 2iKaio0v which seems quite incon¬ 
sistent with its well-known usage? You turn in a doubtful mood 
to Liddell and Scott, only to find there, too, the translation 
‘proved, tested’, but, alas, without any evidence save this pas¬ 
sage of the Agamemnon. How could such a distortion obtain 
general or nearly general consent? The answer is very simple: 
because Stanley had chosen to translate ‘probatus’. Thomas 
Stanley was not a scholar of very high rank—he is not compar¬ 
able, for instance, to his contemporary John Pearson, Bishop of 
Chester—but his annotated edition of Aeschylus (London, 
1663), including the fragments, shows a good deal of common 
sense and has, on the whole, considerable merits, despite the 
plagiarism which roused the indignation of Blomfield. The in¬ 
fluence of his Latin translation can hardly be overestimated. 
The Greek of Aeschylus is difficult, the Latin prose of Stanley is 
easy. Hence the success of his handy crib. Generation after 
generation depended upon it, without realizing that what they 
took over was quite often not Aeschylus but Stanley. In this 
branch of studies only the influence of Blomfield’s fine ‘Glos- 
sarium’ has proved equally strong. Blomfield, when he came to 
the passage, had obviously an uneasy feeling but silenced it and 
wrote: ‘In hoc loco 2iKaicoee(s videtur significare probatus' Thus 
Stanley defeated a much better Hellenist. He continued to 
blind great scholars, including Wilamowitz and Headlam. Very 
few, H. L. Ahrens and Verrall among them, kept their eyes 
open, but their protests were not heeded by the majority. What 
the passage really means was perfectly understood by William 
Sewell, Fellow of Exeter College, a prominent Oxford figure in 
his time, whose modest verse-translation of the Agamemnon with 
a preface and a few notes (published in 1846), now completely 
forgotten, is distinguished by independent judgement and sym¬ 
pathetic understanding. This is his rendering: ‘And unto brass 
adulterate like,/Blacken’d with bruise and many a blow/To 
sentence is he brought.’ 


We now turn to a more fatal instance of unwarranted tradi¬ 
tionalism. It is generally assumed that, when Clytemnestra re¬ 
appears after the murder of Agamemnon, there is a conspicuous 
stain of blood oji her forehead. Thus, e.g., Wilamowitz: ‘speeta- 
tur . , . Clytaemestra, cuius irons sanguinis guttis adspersa est’, 
Professor Murray: ‘There is blood on Clytemnestra’s brow’. 
Now it is true Clytemnestra herself (11. 1385 if.) describes the 
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climax of the murder in an appalling outburst of frantic and 
blasphemous triumph : 

I deal him the third blow . . . 

And with that he spits his life out where he lies 
And smartly spouting blood he sprays me with 
The sombre drizzle of bloody dew and I 
Rejoice no less than in God’s gift of rain 
The crops are glad when the ear of corn gives birth. 

(Mr. MacNeice’s translation) 

But from this description it does not follow that a picture which 
in itself is more than sufficient to horrify our imagination should 
be grossly underlined by a ghaistly smear on the actor’s mask. 
It is not Aeschylus who is responsible for the modern assumption 
but a Dutch commentator of the eighteenth century, Abresch. 
In a fit of that sort of scholarly cleverness which makes the Muses 
weep and hide their faces, he combined Clytemnestra’s words 
with a subsequent song of the chorus where (11. 1427 ff.) they 
address the queen in words which are supposed to mean: ‘Even 
as thy heart is maddening with an act of dripping blood, so a 
drip of blood shows upon thy eye (or ‘forehead’)’: Afiros (or, per¬ 
haps, Xipos) §it’ 6piiJidTCov alnorros iMirp^rrei. Verrall, whose view 
has been rightly accepted by Professor G. Thomson, not only 
saw that the popular interpretation was impossible, but also 
fully understood the true meaning of the passage, which, he says, 
‘refers not to a stain of blood from the murdered man (which 
does not suit 6ijim(5ctcov) but rather to the bloodshot eye, which 
they sec, or suppose themselves to see, in the furious face of the 
murderess’. Verrall was a man of genius, but patience was not 
among his prominent qualities. Had he (or someone else) 
troubled to go into the evidence for the characteristic idiom hrl 
6<p6aXpoO or 6<p0aA|jiwi, where we say ‘in the eye’, he might 
have settled the case once and for all. As it is, the right inter¬ 
pretation remained for several decades 9cov^i pocovros Iv Tfji 
tpl^ucoi. What gives a special interest to the long success of 
Abresch’s seemingly brilliant device is the co-operating psycho¬ 
logical factor. I do not think that so many good scholars would 
have gladly agreed to translating 6uu<irTcov by in Jronte, if the 
result, the smear on the queen’s forehead, had not appealed to 
the so-called realism and the theatrical taste of the nineteenth 
century. Generations which had allowed their ears to become 
deaf to the pure and powerful voice of a poet, could not easily 
obtain sensations crude enough to satisfy the craving of their 
eyes: migramt ab aure mluptas omnis ad incertas mdos «t gaudia vana. 
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The spirit of the Grand Opka, of Richard Wagner, of the theatre 
of Meiningen and Max Reinhardt, had a full share in barbariz¬ 
ing our conceptions of Greek tragedy. I hope we are now rid 
at least of this particular horror. 

Another point. One of the commonest difficulties in ascer¬ 
taining the text of a Greek play consists in finding out to which 
character certain lines should be assigned. In ancient and even 
in earlier medieval manuscripts a change of speaker was usually 
marked by a mere dash, a paragraphos, on the margin. A para- 
graphos might easily drop out altogether or be misplaced, and 
consequently later copyists would ascribe a line or a sequence of 
lines to the wrong character. In the scene between Clytemnestra 
and the herald, the queen concludes the speech in which she 
protests her loyalty to Agamemnon with the words ( 11 . 613 ff.): 
‘Such is my boast, and since it is full of truth, there is no need 
to be ashamed of proclaiming it aloud: it comes from a noble 
lady.’ Exit Clytemnestra. The leader of the chorus comments 
on the queen’s speech with a few carefully guarded words and 
then asks the herald about the fate of Menelaos, thus opening 
the following scene. This arrangement, accepted by most 
editors, is due to Hermann. According to the manuscripts it is 
the herald who, after the queen’s speech and before the remark 
of the coryphaeus, says; ‘such is the boasting’, &c. Headlam 
defended the arrangement of the manuscripts in an article which 
carefully examined niceties of grammar, but, zis was Headlam’s 
habit, did not pay the slightest attention to the dramatic tech¬ 
nique or stage conventions. His method, excellent in many 
ways, was wrong in that it arbitrarily limited the field of observa¬ 
tion. The point which I wish to make here is that, besides the 
grammar of linguistic data, there exists, or at any rate should 
exist, a grammar of dramatic conventions. Such a grammar 
could not be worked out for every type of dramatic play, but it 
is required for Attic tragedy where a limited number of dialogue- 
patterns had been standardized by the greatest masters of rigid 
dramatic architecture. Quite apart from weighty considerations 
against the propriety of such a remark in the mouth of the 
herald, it is without a parallel that, after the long speech of an 
actor and before the typical brief comment of the coryphaeus, 
another actor squeezes in two lines of his own between the end 
of the preceding rhesis and the reply of the chorus. The herald 
is to get his full measure of talk in the following scene, but first 
he must wait for his cue: he cannot be permitted to break in like 
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a naughty boy and snatch the words from the lips of the cory¬ 
phaeus. 

A case where the identity, not of the speaker, but of the 
person addressed appears to be uncertain has led to one of the 
fiercest disputes in the treatment of the Agamemnon. This is an 
issue of the first magnitude: In the last scene of the play, the 
leader of the chorus accuses Aegisthus of having caused Aga¬ 
memnon’s death by planning the murder, and warns him that 
he will not escape the punishment he deserves, curses of the 
people, and death by stoning. Aegisthus retorts with threats. 
The coryphaeus, in his turn, replies ( 11 . 1625 ff.): ‘Woman 
(yOvai) . . . house-keeping thou hast defiled the man’s bed and 
plotted this murder against him.’ If we follow the manuscripts, 
these lines are addressed to Clytemnestra. The vocative yOvai 
might indeed be contemptuously directed against a cowardly 
man, but the feminine participle, euvfiv < 5 tv 2 p 6 s alox’^oucja, seems 
to leave no doubt. But to take the words as addressed to Cly¬ 
temnestra would create an abnormality in dramatic technique 
(for Clytemnestra does not react in any way), would destroy 
the whole structure and consistency of a carefully executed 
scene, and would make havoc of a point of criminal law and 
legal procedure which is here of decisive importance. All that 
is needed is the alteration of aioxOvouaa into alcrx'^wv, an easy 
change, since the vocative yuvai was almost bound to lure a copy¬ 
ist into misunderstanding. Most of the relevant arguments have 
been put forward in the discussions of the last hundred years, 
but no agreement has been reached. Wilamowitz, for example, 
to the end of his life defended the reading of the manuscripts 
vigorously and angrily. He certainly did not lack intuition or 
profound understanding of the poet, but here we have one of 
the many instances where those high qualities, though indis¬ 
pensable, are not sufficient but must be supported, and partly 
checked, by sober observation on the largest possible scale. We 
must first examine the structure of this particular scene (which 
is easy, since the arrangement is very clear and consistent and 
gradually leads up to the clash at the end); then look round in 
tragedy for an analogy to the alleged attitude of Clytemnestra 
(here we should beware of the pitfalls of sham parallels), and 
i^ally study the relation between pouAeOaoa and ^pSaai in Greek 
law and legal theory. Each of these different methods of ap¬ 
proach will lead to the same result: that in this scene the accusa¬ 
tion of Aegisthus as the pouXaiaos, the plotter of the murder, is 
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pursued without a break or diversion, and that no notice is 
taken of the presence of Clytemnestra before she herself inter¬ 
venes in the trochaic finale. I should like to lay special emphasis 
on the importance of the legal procedure, for this aspect, duly 
recognized in the case of the Eumenides, has, with a few laudable 
exceptions, been neglected in the interpretation of the Agamem¬ 
non, where, from the parodos to the final scene, it is of primary 
importance. 

It is a common view (though it is not shared by Otfried 
Muller, W. Sewell, Wilamowitz, and some other scholars) that 
king Agamemnon is either the villain of the piece or, at any rate, 
a reckless, overbearing, and impious tyrant. This view is mainly 
based on an interpolated line (527) in the herald’s first speech, 
which even if it were genuine (it certainly is not) would not in 
the least warrant the inferences drawn from it; on a complete 
distortion of the meaning of the carpet scene (I wish I could 
deal with it here); and on an arbitrary interpretation of a phrase 
at the beginning of the king’s first address. There ( 11 . 810 ff.) he 
says: ‘My first greeting must be given to Argos and the Gk)ds 
who dwell in her. They have helped me in bringing about my 
home-coming and the satisfaction which I have exacted from 
the city of Priam.’ A few samples of the manner in which 
modern commentators elaborate these words will sufiice; there 
is a wonderful unanimity in their views. Sidgwick: ‘ “helpers 
with me in our return” . . . this suits the pride of the speech’; 
Verrall: ‘a strange form for the expression of religious gratitude’; 
Headlam: ‘toOs ireraiTious recalls the arrogant inscriptions 
set up by Pausanias at Delphi and Byzantium’; Mr. Denniston: 
‘the arrogant opening words of Agamenmon’. As you see, the 
phrase to\>s iuol psraiTlov/s has become a stumbling-block, a real 
TT^rpa CTKav 2 < 5 ^ou. Not one of the scandalized critics has stopped 
to consider in what sense and with what kind of religious feeling 
Aeschylus, or, for that matter, any Greek of the fifth century, 
speaks of the Gods as being man’s cruvorf-noi, ovAXi^irropes, crOpuocxoi. 
And yet there is plenty of evidence within easy reach. It appears 
that the scandalizing words, far from being *a strange form for 
the expression of religious gratitude’ are in fact to Aeschylus and 
his countrymen the only legitimate and wholly adequate form 
for the purpose. We must avoid the naive identification of the 
general phenomenon of piety and religiosity with the particular 
Jewish-Ghristian form of piety and religiosity. To the Jew and 
the Christian it comes natural to regard themselves as instrur 
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merits of the Almighty. When Samson slays the Philistines, the 
deed is God’s who fills with his own miraculous strength the soul 
and body of the warrior. ‘And the Spirit of the Lord came upon 
him, and he went down to Ashkelon, and slew thirty men of 
them, and took their spoil’ (Judges xiv. 19). This conception is 
absolutely alien to the mind of a Greek of the classical age. His 
idea is that man has to do all the heavy work himself and that a 
benevolent god, if such be his pleasure, may give some assistance. 
To visualize the characteristic Greek form of that assistance, you 
have only to remember the metopes of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia or the numerous vase-paintings showing Athena be¬ 
side Herakles or Theseus. The sweat and toil is for the hero, but 
the goddess is there, near by, calm and friendly, with an en¬ 
couraging look in her bright eyes; and the divine presence, 
though gentle and inconspicuous, makes all the difference to 
the labouring mortal. The phrase tous ueraiTbvs is a solemn 
expression of profound gratitude. If we misrepresent it, the 
impiety will be ours, not the king’s. 

The unfathomable depth and grandeur of the Aeschylean 
Zeus is far beyond the scope of my modest survey. He deserves 
indeed to be invoked as the mightiest, the most blessed, the most 
perfect: 

&V<X^ dVcStKTCOV, UOKdpCOV 

UOtKdpTCtre Kol reXicov 

TeXsidTOCTOv Kpdros, 6\pi£ ZeO. 

His radiant image is there, its features are clear and simple, but 
layers of dust and cobweb have settled on its surface. It is the 
scholar’s duty to sweep the stuff away and uncover the original 
beauty. Here, as always, we have to begin with a patient scru¬ 
tiny of the linguistic evidence. If, for example, following our 
dictionaries and most of the commentators, we assert that in the 
line (183) oiAuia oepvdv ^iii^vcov the word means throne, 

which it never does, we cut the thread which binds the Zeus of 
Aeschylus to the Zeus of Homer, ZeCfs Ovi^t^vryos, and, much worse, 
we destroy the powerful idea of the helmsman who is the only 
and absolute master in his ship. In regard to the sentence to 
which those words belong, 2ioti|i6vcov irou x*^P‘S piafcos cr 4 Xua 
ospvdv fiijivwv, many attempts have been made to tone it down or 
falsify its harshness by an unconscious process of ‘interpolatio 
Christiana’. And yet there are no riddles in that momentous 
sentence, provided we read the whole parodos carefully enough 
xxvni L1 
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and use to the full everything else that Aeschylus reveals, 
throughout his work, of the essence of his all-seeing, all-just, 
all-unmitigated Zeus. 

We can never hope fully to understand Aeschylus. We could 
not, even if all his plays were preserved in excellent manuscripts 
and if the gaps in our knowledge of things Greek were far fewer 
and less wide. But many important problems which have not 
yet been solved are soluble if only we try hard enough. Much 
stronger and more persistent efforts are needed. If we do not 
strive to the limit of our capacities to elucidate more and more 
obscurities, whether small or large, we shall not be worthy of the 
recent gifts of Fortune, still less of the great masterpieces which 
have survived in the manuscripts of the Middle Ages. 



THE SIR JOHN RHtS LECTURE 

THE SENTENCE IN WELSH 

By HENRY LEWIS 
Read 25 November 1942 

I N the paper entitled The Celtic Inscriptions of France and Italy 
which he read to the British Academy on 23 May 1906, Sir 
John Rhys comments as follows on the Gaulish inscription 
Doiros Segomari ieuru Alisanu : 

It may be rendered, ‘Doiros, son of Segomaros, made it for Alisanos’, 
though it would be somewhat more exact to put it thus: ‘It is Doiros, 
son of Segomaros, that made it for Alisanos’: at all events it would be so 
in Welsh, ‘D. fab S. a’i gwnacth i A.’ The same applies to most of the 
Gaulish inscriptions; for the fact of the making is assumed to be evident 
to anybody who sees the vessel: it does not require to be told him, and 
the information begins with the name of him to whom the making is 
attributed, so Doiros takes the emphatic position in the sentence. Had 
the question been for whom the vessel was made, Alisanu would have 
taken the lead; that is, the sentence would have begun with it. At 
the same time one feels that the English rendering with ‘it is’ rather 
exaggerates the emphasis intended on Doiros. 

The hesitation to adopt definitely the second English transla¬ 
tion with ‘it is’, implied in the last sentence of the quotation, is 
justified. Apparently such a translation was first prompted by 
the thought that the Gaulish sentence might be rendered word 
for word in Welsh by ‘D. fab S. a’i gwnaeth i A.’, which in its 
turn certainly means in English ‘It is D. son of S. that made it 
for A.’ The emphasis on Doiros in the Welsh sentence is brought 
out by the English ‘It is Doiros’, but it is equally clear that this 
emphasis is not borne by it in the Gaulish inscription, which 
means simply ‘D. son of S. made it for A.’ This in Modern 
Welsh would normally be translated ‘Gwnaeth D. fab S. ef i A.’, 
the verb standing at the beginning of the sentence, followed by 
the subject, then the direct object (which is not expressed in 
Gaulish), and then the indirect object (expressed in Gaulish by 
the dative case). The trouble, however, is that the form ‘D. fab 
S. a’i gvmacth i A.’ for the English ‘D. son of S. made it for A.’ 
recalls countless instances in written Welsh, from medieval times 
to the present day, of similarly constructed sentences where no 
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special emphasis is intended on the subject standing at the be¬ 
ginning. This so-called ‘abnormal order’ has been vigorously 
condemned as being un-Welsh, and as being due to slavish imita¬ 
tion of the normal order of words in the English sentence, 
arising largely from translations. 

It has generally been regarded as one of the chief characteris¬ 
tics of the insular Celtic languages that the verb normally comes 
first in the sentence. In this respect the insular languages are 
considered to differ from continental Celtic, which means vir¬ 
tually from Gaulish, the only continental Celtic language that 
supplies sentences. The number of Gaulish sentences that have 
been preserved is painfully small; there are but a score or so. 
The available material, therefore, is not sufficient to justify 
sweeping generalizations. No more can properly be done than 
state simply what these meagre survivals show. It must also 
be remembered that it is not only their fewness that is to be re¬ 
gretted, but also their lack of variety. Short solemn commemora¬ 
tive or dedicatory statements, more or less resembling so many 
formulas, are not likely to prove a profitable field for the student 
of syntax. Another serious difficulty arises from the uncertainty 
of the meaning of some of the words, the doubt regarding the 
celticity of some forms, and the indecision as to whether certain 
words are really verbs. 

The forms occurring in the inscriptions which are generally 
accepted as verbs are dede, dugiiont-, ieuru, karnitu, legasit, toberte, 
to-eclai. It should be stated that the celticity of dede has been 
doubted. It occurs in five inscriptions in Greek characters, and 
is accompanied by the puzzling form bratude which , has been 
variously interpreted. The word logitoe occurring in one inscrip¬ 
tion was explained by Rhys as a verb meaning ‘made a grave for’. 
Among the graffiti of La Graufesenque the forms luritus, prinas, 
sioxti have been explained as verbs. For the moment the verb 
dugiiont- may be set aside as it does not stand in the principal 
sentence but in a relative clause. If the other forms listed be 
accepted as verbs, the following facts emerge. In seventeen in¬ 
stances the subject comes first, and it is followed immediately by 
the verb in fourteen of these, two of which consist merely of sub¬ 
ject and verb. In the other three sentences the subject is separated 
from the verb by the indirect object (two instances) or by the 
direct object. The beginning is illegible in two inscriptions, but 
the verb occurs in what remains of the sentence while the subject 
is missing.* A different order is seen in Raiin Brivatiom Froniu 
Tarbeisonios Ieuru, the direct object followed by the subject and 
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the verb, and again in Eluontiu leuru Aneuno Oclicno Luguri 
Aneunicno^ the indirect object followed by the verb and the 
subject.^ 

Four possible sentences remain to be considered, two among 
the inscriptions and two among the graffiti. Hermet gives the 
following as a tentative reading of a graffito on the back of a 
fragment of pottery; Prinas Sibu? | Tu Tuddus. It is impossible to 
check this reading as no photograph is supplied. Loth assumes 
prinas to be the name of a vessel, and further accepts Vendryes’ 
reading sibutu tuddus. On the other hand Thurneysen sees in 
prinas a verbal form related to the 'Welsh prjynu ‘buy’, and suggests 
a possible reading prinassitu for the two words in the first line of 
the graffito^. As tuddus seems clearly to be the accusative plural 
of tuddos {tudos, possibly meaning ‘collection, sum’), he suggests 
that the preceding word in the second line might be read oxtu 
‘eight’. This gives a conjectural reading prinassitu oxtu tuddus ‘he 
bought eight tuddos', the verb coming first. A sort of‘marginal 
note’ on another piece of pottery supplies the graffito sioxti 
albanos | panna. extratud CCC. This has been variously interpreted. 
Loth took Sioxti Albanos to be a potter’s name. Marstrander 
translates sioxti as 'seiuncte (= seiunctim)'. Thurneysen, however, 
understands it as a verb meaning ‘has supplied’, ‘has under¬ 
taken’, ‘has obtained as task for manufacture’, or the correspond¬ 
ing present ‘supplies’, ‘undertakes’, ‘obtains’. He concludes that 
this graffito shows that it was possible in Gaulish for the verb to 
stand at the head of the sentence."* 

The Todi bilingual inscription consists of two Latin sentences 
accompanied by two in Gaulish, the latter being in Etruscan 
characters. Both the Latin sentences are incomplete, due to the 
stone being broken, and part of one of the Gaulish versions is 
illegible. The other Gaulish inscription, however, is intact and 
may be transcribed thus: Ategnati. Druticni. karnitu | artuas Goisis. 
Drutiknos. Stokes rendered it as follows in Latin: ‘Ategnati Druti 
filii lapides sepulchrales congessit Goisis Druti filius’. The verb 
karnitu is obviously to be equated with the Welsh cam ‘a heap (of 
stones), a cairn’, while artuas is probably the accusative plural 
of a noun cognate with the Irish art ‘a stone’. Stokes assumes 
that the genitive Ategnati is dependent on artuas, from which it is 
separated by the verb. Rh^^s, on the other hand, suggests that 
Ategnati Druticni should stand apart from the remainder of the 
inscription, and that the word on which they depend is omitted, 
as is often the case in ogam inscriptions. If this be correct, then 
this is a further example of the verb standing at the head of the 
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sentence, and the same would apply in the case of the other 
Gaulish inscription on the stone: \At\egnaii. Drutikni | \kar\nitu. 
logan. Go[uw] | [Dr]utiknos. Loth agrees with Rhys that in the 
Todi inscription the verb really is the first word in the sen¬ 
tence.® 

Finally there is a marble slab, now preserved in the Civic 
Museum at Brescia, on which occurs an inscription displaying a 
variety of characters that may be read thus; Tetumus | Sexti | 
Dugiaua \ Sasadis | Tomedeclai \ Obalda Natina.^ This is the reading 
suggested by Thurneysen, whose explanation of the inscription 
is undoubtedly to be preferred to all others. First comes the 
name of the fkther, Tetumus son of Sextus, then that of the 
mother, Dugiaua daughter of Sasadis (or whatever be the correct 
nominative form). The next word is analysed to-med-eclai, a com¬ 
pound verb to-eclai with the accusative pronoun first person 
singular med infixed. Thurneysen renders the latter part into 
Latin thus; ‘ponit (posuit) me Obalda filia (filiola)’, Obalda 
(their) daughter sets (or has set) me up. It is therefore a 
gravestone set up in memory of her parents by their young 
daughter. 

Now this survey shows that there was in Gaulish no fixed order 
of words in the sentence. This is just what one would expect in a 
language which has preserved the older inflexions that enable 
the relations between words in the sentence to be expressed by 
means of their endings. Words retained their freedom, and there 
was no syntactical significance attached to the position occupied 
by them in the sentence. It is true that in the vast majority of 
the sentences here reviewed the subject comes first, but there is 
one instance of the direct object and one of the indirect object 
opening the sentence. The position of the verb also varies, nor 
is it always in close proximity to the subject. There is further the 
distinct possibility of its standing at the head of the sentence, 
indeed the practical certainty of this being the case in the last 
of the sentences already considered. It can no longer be held, 
therefore, that Gaulish stands apart from the insular Celtic 
languages in this respect. However circumscribed the evidence 
may be to enable a judgement to be formed, it does show de¬ 
cisively that the Gaulish verb could stand at the beginning, at 
the end, or in the middle of the sentence. More tihan this it 
would not be safe to urge, in view of the paucity of examples. 
The material at the student’s disposal in the case of the insular 
languages is overwhelmingly greater, and it is at least possible 
that if by some miracle a large amount of Gaulish materhd 
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became available, there might be far less discrepancy between it 
and that of its sister languages than now appears in this particu¬ 
lar connexion. 

The practice in Gaulish resembles that of most if not all of the 
Indo-European languages. It seems clear that the initial posi¬ 
tion of the verb in the sentence was more general than has often 
been admitted. Indeed Hirt’ goes so far as to maintain that this 
was the oldest type in Indo-European, and that the medial or 
final position of the verb was a later development. The inevitable 
conclusion, therefore, is that there is no need to have recourse to 
any substratum theory to explain why in Welsh, as in Irish, it 
has become normal in the simple sentence for the verb to occupy 
the first position. These languages have, so to speak, merely 
exercised a legitimate choice, and shown greater predilection 
for one out of many possibilities. 

It does not seem too much to suppose that British or Brythonic, 
from which Welsh is descended, closely resembled Gaulish in its 
syntax. Unfortunately what is known of the British sentence is 
absolutely nothing, but the probability is great that in it, as in 
Gaulish, words had no fixed position. For it is certain that 
British had its inflexions, and it can be confidently asserted that 
they closely resembled those of Gaulish. Its words, therefore, en¬ 
joyed the same comparative independence as they do in other 
inflected languages. Their function in the sentence would be 
clearly denoted by their terminations, which would regularly be 
modified in accordance with the work they were intended to 
perform. The freedom they p>ossessed would not, however, amount 
to licence, and it is safe to assume that some sort of ‘rule’—not 
only syntactic—had been attained to govern the order of words 
in the British sentence long before British had gradually disinte¬ 
grated into its daughter languages of Welsh, Cornish, and 
Breton. But this would hardly amount to the monotony of an 
invariable order in a language which in all probability was 
rarely committed to writing of any sort. It was out of such a 
language that Welsh later grew, and the basic patterns into 
which Welsh modes of speech were first moulded were those 
formed in its parent inflected British. There would have to be 
many modifications and adaptations as time went on, and as the 
newer speech gradually lost the many inflexions of the older 
language. The actual form of the noun as it shed its inflexional 
ending ceased to indicate its syntactic function in the sentence. 
In b«ix^ phonologically simplified it became grammatically more 
^slaved, as it were, so that eventually its actual position in the 
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sentence, in relation to other words, and particularly the verb, 
acquired syntactic significance. 

This process of simplification took a long time, and un¬ 
doubtedly went on gradually throughout the period of Roman 
occupation. The time of its culmination has been much dis¬ 
cussed, and there has been discrepancy as to the date to be 
assigned to the real beginning of Welsh and its sister languages 
as new and independent entities. Modern researches, however, 
definitely tend in the direction of an earlier date than used to be 
assumed. Sir John Morris-Jones® has expressed the opinion that 
the new language, Welsh, ‘was already in existence in the first 
half of the sixth century’, while Professor Ifor Williams’ con¬ 
fidently states that Aneirin sang his famous odes in Welsh round 
about the year 600. The older view that the inflected British 
language persisted till a much later date was based largely upon 
the supposition that inflected forms of proper names, found in 
inscriptions of the period from the middle of the fifth century to 
the middle of the eighth, represent current living forms. This has 
been contested by Morris-Jones, and a minute study of the names 
of the fifth and sixth centuries in Anglesey inscriptions has led 
Professor Ifor Williams^’to the conclusion that they ‘are in favour 
of the theory that British at this period was not the spoken lan¬ 
guage of the men who wrote these inscriptions’. I should like in 
this connexion to refer to an inscription in a different region, at 
Warrior’s Rest, near Yarrow, in Selkirkshire. Rhys gives the 
following reading: Hie memoriae et \ \be'\llo insignisimi princi\pes. 
J^vdi. I Dvmnogeni. Hie iacent | in tymvlo. dvofilii \ liberalisJ^ His 
translation is: ‘Here Nudos’ princely offspring rest. Dear to fame, 
in battle brave, Two sons of a Bounteous sire, Dumnonians, in 
their grave’. He explains JSfudi as the genitive of Nudos, earlier 
Nudons, ‘the proper genitive of which was Nudontos, in Latin 
Nudontis or Nodentis’. In other words, he has to assume that the 
word changed its declension in British. A simpler explanation 
seems preferable. A nominative form Noudont~s, later Nodont-s, 
eventually gave in Welsh the name Nudd, to which corresponds 
the Irish Nuadu. Now in the simplest inscriptions, in Latin as in 
ogam, only the name occurs, usually in the genitive case. In 
many inscriptions, however, to the name in the genitive case is 
added the Latin hie iacit in varied spellings. The authors were 
apt to give incorrect genitive forms in such cases, by the simple 
device of adding the vowel -i to the name. We thus find, for 
example, the form Ettorigi for what should rightly be Ettorigos 
(or perhaps Ettorigo, with the regular loss of the final s). Tlje 
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man’s name would in traditional orthography be spelt Ettorig 
(and probably pronounced Ethortgh, becoming ultimately Ethri), 
but on his tombstone it would have the fashionable sepulchral 
dignity of a bogus form ending in -z, although hie iacit was 
solemnly added to it. The same custom seems clearly to have 
been adopted in the Yarrow inscription. The man’s name was 
Mudd, spelt Nud. His brother’s name was spelt Dumnogen. But 
on the monument the forms would have to be Nudi and Dumno- 
geni. The meaning which the inscription is intended to convey 
seems therefore to be: ‘Here, in memory and in war most illus¬ 
trious, the princes Nudd (and) Dyfnien. Here lie in (this) grave 
two bounteous sons.’ It is not the sons of Nudd who are com¬ 
memorated, but Nudd and his brother, and the epithet liberalis 
given to them is naturally reminiscent of Mudd Hael, the Boun¬ 
teous, of Welsh literature. A further point to be noted before 
leaving this inscription, though perhaps it should not be over¬ 
stressed, is the adjective liberalis, a singular form accompanying 
the plural filii, when liber ales would be required in Latin. The 
Welsh equivalent is dau fab hael. No early plural form of the 
adjective hael is known, the usual haelion not being an inherited 
form. But it is fairly certain that the original British singular 
and dual form would both give in Welsh the one form hael. Here 
then may well be an additional sign that the everyday speech 
of the author of this halting Latin inscription was Early Welsh, 
whose idiom intruded into his Latin composition. 

The date of the Yarrow inscription is not given. It is tempting 
to claim it as the epitaph of Nudd Hael himself. A probably 
genuine tradition preserved in the oldest Welsh text of the Laws, 
the Black Book of Chirk, speaks of him as one of the leaders of a 
punitive expedition by the men of the North, that is the north 
of Britain, against the men of North Wales. The leader of the 
latter was Rhun, who succeeded his father Maelgwn Gwynedd 
in 550. Nudd therefore lived in the middle of the sixth century. 
If the assumption is correct that the Yarrow inscription was his 
epitaph, it bears testimony to the vigorous existence of the new 
Welsh language in his time. One can only wish that his con¬ 
temporaries had ‘buried him with Welsh’, instead of with mock 
Latin. That would have immeasurably increased his bounteous¬ 
ness in our eyes. 

To return to the consideration of the syntax of the sentence in 
British, it can safely be assumed that, as in Gaulish, the subject, 
the direct object, or the indirect object could stand at the be¬ 
ginning, while the verb could be the first or the last word or 
xxvm Mm 
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could occupy a position within the sentence. There is no reason 
to doubt that the same held good in the case of Goidelic, another 
descendant of the Indo-European dialect called Celtic, and the 
branch from which ultimately Irish developed. The earliest 
written documents that have been preserved, which in Welsh 
and in Irish go back to the eighth century, show that from the 
ruins of the parent British arid Goidelic the new languages had 
maintained that form of the sentence in which the verb occupied 
the initial position. In view of what has already been said, it 
cannot be exactly correct to state that this is a special develop¬ 
ment in the insular Celtic languages. We have evidence that it 
existed in Gaulish on the continent. It became very firmly es¬ 
tablished in these islands, and its use in literature is so general 
that, when sentences occur in which this ‘normal’ order is not 
observed, scholars have been at pains to offer various explana¬ 
tions of the presumed ‘irregularity’. 

Professor Vendryes’^ has held that the fixing of the verb at the 
head of the sentence in the insular languages issues in the main 
from sentences in which the verb used was a compound, the 
object being a personal pronoun. Compound verbs, in which 
one or more preverbs are prefixed to the root, are very common 
in the Celtic languages, and in Old Irish these preverbs retain 
traces of the independence which they possessed in Indo-Euro¬ 
pean times. Thus if the compound verb consists of one preverb 
with a simple verb, it forms what is known as a loose compound, 
the preverb being proclitic and the accent falling on the verb. 
If there be more than one preverb, the first is proclitic and the 
accent falls on the following preverb. For example, the root cel- 
‘conceal’ compounded with the preverb air- gives the form 
ar-celim ‘I steal’ (with the accent on e), and with the two preverbs 
air- and fo- gives ar-fochlim ‘I heed’ (with the accent on o, the e 
regularly disappearing). The root dam- ‘suffer’ with the preverb 
fo- gives fo-daim ‘endures’, with com- and fo- it gives con-fodim 
‘co-endures’. Another Indo-European usage which Irish, like 
other languages, preserved was that of placing a personal pro¬ 
noun, which served as object to a verb, immediately after the 
first word in the sentence. In the case of a compound verb the 
(first) preverb was treated as a separate word, and so the pro¬ 
noun object is attached to it, becoming regarded as an ‘infixed’ 
pronoun. A few examples may be cited as illustrations. In 
Early Irish we find: T-an-aumat in sacart ‘the priest bows him- 
(sclf)’, the pronoun -an- coming between the first preverb to- 
and the remainder of the verb -aumat (which is also compounded 
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with the preverbs air-,fo-, and ni-). In Old Irish may be quoted: 
do-sn-icfa cobir ‘help will come to them’ (the verb icc- with the 
preverb to-), or co-t-nessiulpl-sa huam chossaib ‘I shall trample him 
with my feet’ (the compound verb com-ness-) 

In this way there became established a sort of formula for 
opening a sentence, namely preverb+pronoun object+verb. 
It could at first be used only when the verb happened to be 
a compound, or in the case of a simple verb when preceded by 
the negative which was treated as a preverb. For example, 
ni-b-ndibfea for n-ires . . . rd-b-scara fri bar pecthv}^ ‘your faith will 
not sanctify you, it does not separate you from your sins’. Here 
two simple verbs are preceded by the negative m and the pro¬ 
noun object -b. Later the same order came to be used with a 
simple verb, the particle no being placed first, in the absence of a 
preverb, in order to hold the pronoun, as in no-b-cara ‘he loves 
you’. In all cases the subject would follow the verb, and this 
gave rise to another formula, so to speak, namely verb+sub- 
ject. From these fixed habits of speech was later evolved the 
sentence order verb-fsubject+object, in cases where the 
object was not a personal pronoun. As Professor Vendryes puts 
it, a sentence like for-dom-chain Dia ‘God teaches me’ (the com¬ 
pound verb for-can- with the infixed pronoun) would become 
for-cain Dia in fer ‘God teaches the man’; or no-t-ail Dia ‘God 
nourishes thee’ would become ailid Dia in fer ‘God nourishes the 
man’. 

As has already been seen, the Gaulish inscriptions give one 
precious example of the same sort of construction in To-med-eclai 
Obalda natina, where we have the formula preverb-1-pronoun 
object+(compound) verb-fsubject. It is interesting to note 
that there are several examples in the older Welsh poetry 
of the same thing. The pronoun object occurs immediately after 
the first prefix in compound verbs, and instances are found with 
the prefixes cyf-, dy-, er-, gor-, hand-. The Welsh verb eiriawl, now 
eiriol ‘to beseech’, is a compound of the simple verb ioli ‘to pray’ 
with the preverb or prefix er-. In Modem Welsh ‘I beseech thee’ 
would be eiriolaf di, but in a twelfth-century poem we find 
erythyolap^ for it, a form to be analysed thus: the preverb er-, the 
pronoun object -yth-, the verb -iolaf. Beside erchi ‘to bid, ask’ we 
have the compound cyfarch ‘to ask, greet’, and also formerly the 
form dychyfarch or dy^arch ‘to ask’ (though I know no actual 
instance of the verb noun). In another old poem*^ we come 
across dymkyueirch pawb ym pob lleoet | pwy goreu gvoUdic yn y 
gwladoet ‘everyone asks me in every place who is the best prince 
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in the countries’. Here the pronoun -m- comes after the first 
preverb dy-, and is followed by the (compound) verb kyueirch. 
In the still older kein as myccei^'^ ‘he delighted in them (or it)’, the 
pronoun as, third person singular or plural, stands in a compound 
verb consisting of the adverb cein, now cain, and the simple verb 
mygu, namely ceinmygu ‘to honour, praise’. The practice of 
placing the pronoun object between the negative ni and the verb 
is common in all periods and still persists in Welsh. 

The infixed pronoun object was used in Medieval Welsh with 
simple verbs also, as was the case in Irish. For this purpose, in 
the absence of an old preverb various particles were used to 
infix the pronoun. The verbal particle ry occurs frequently, as 
for example in ry-s molqf ‘I praise him’; also the affirmative 
particle neu, as in neu-m karws Twein ‘Owain loved me’. The 
particle a appears often in poetry: a-th lawdaf. . . a-th lawtpawb 
‘I praise thee, everyone praises thee’, a-s dock Duwyny dagneuet 
‘may God take him into his peace’.When the object of the 
verb happened to be a noun, then the transition would be as 
natural in Welsh as Professor Vendryes says it was in Irish from 
neu-m karws Twein to karws Twein y bard, or as it would be in 
Modern Welsh car odd Owain y bardd. 

To be meticulously correct, it may be urged that in the ex¬ 
amples that have just been considered it was not a verb that 
came first, but that rather the verb itself was preceded by a pre¬ 
verb or a particle to which was attached the pronoun object. 
Nevertheless the formula preverb or particle+pronoun object 
4-verb4-subject could easily result either in preverb4-verb 
4-subject4-noun object or, when the verb was simple, in 
verb4-subject4-noun object. This transition would normally 
occur only when the verb used was one that could govern 
an object. In Welsh, as in Irish, an intransitive verb which 
takes no object also stands at the beginning of the sentence. It 
may be argued that this has come to be due to analogy with the 
inherited usage in the case of a transitive verb. It seems far 
better to admit, on the other hand, that another Indo-European 
usage has also been inherited by these new languages, namely 
the placing of the verb at the head of the sentence. We have 
already seen that there are good grounds for believing that this 
is to be seen in Gaulish itself, and it may not be beyond the limits 
of probability that unwillingness to accept the first word in these 
Gaulish inscriptions as a verb may be due to a sort of preconcep¬ 
tion that the verb should not come first. It must, however, be 
remembered that in the study of syntax it is not always and in- 
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evitably a case of ‘safety in numbers’, and that it cannot every 
time be a question of right or wrong. Especially is it so when 
material is scanty, as it is in Gaulish. 

Indeed the beginning of the sentence seems to be a natural 
position for the verb in the first or second person. If the verb- 
form in a modern language happens to be such that its ending 
clearly indicates to which of these persons it belongs, and has 
no need of a pronoun to establish its identity, the result will still 
be a sentence opening with the verb. Thus in the simple Enghsh 
sentences I speak, you speak, the subject comes first, but in Welsh 
we get llefaraf, lleferi, or llefarwn. In the third person English has 
he speaks, Welsh has llefair. But whereas in the first and second 
persons the subject can only be either I or we, thou ox you, in the 
third it may be any or all others. It might for example be either 
he or the man. So we get in English he speaks, the man speaks, but 
in Welsh llefair or llefairy dyn. The pronoun subject is indicated 
by the ending of the verb, and the noun subject (which is always 
in the third person) is placed after the verb. This order, in 
Welsh and also in Irish, can very well be a direct inheritance 
enjoyed by these languages from Indo-European itself. It was 
not an impossible order in Cornish, which like Welsh grew out 
of the older British, though the ‘normal order’ in Cornish, as in 
its very close relative Breton, is, as we shall see, different from 
that of Welsh. For we find in a Medieval Cornish poem the 
sentence eth tus Crist rag whelas, word for word in Welsh aeth tud 
Crist rhag chwilio ‘Christ’s people went to search (for him)’, or 
perhaps ‘people went to search for Christ’, which might well be 
in Latin iuitpopulus ad Christum quaerendum. It will be noted that 
the verb in this instance is intransitive. Another example from 
the same poem is lavarsonsy heb pyte ‘they spoke without pity’.^’ 

Even if this view of the ‘direct descent’ of our normal order 
from Indo-European be adopted, a sort of grammatical apostolic 
succession, the significance of Professor Vendryes’s explanation 
is by no means impaired. In view of the very great prevalence 
of compound verbs in Irish and as the evidence of early Medieval 
Welsh suggests that earlier in Welsh they must have possessed 
still more widely the same syntactic features as in Irish, the 
later development as described by Professor Vendryes would 
inaterially strengthen the tendency in both languziges to retain 
a simpler form of sentence. There must inevitably have been 
poweifol reactions between the two forms of expression leading 
eventually to the firm fixing of the sentence-form verb+sub- 
•jcct+object. 
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An interesting result of these reactions, or perhaps interactions, 
seems to be reflected in the changes occurring in sandhi in the 
initial sounds of verbs, known in Welsh as initial mutations. The 
Welsh negative ni causes what is called the spirant mutation of the 
initial /»-, or c- of a following verb, p- becoming ph-, t- be¬ 
coming tk-, and c- becoming ch-. Thus beside cdr ‘he loves’ we 
get ni chdr ‘he loves not’. The most satisfactory explanation of 
this mutation is based on Thurneysen’s suggestion^® that there 
existed in Celtic a negative not only representing the Indo- 
European simple negative ne, but also this negative combined with 
the copula, *ne ejf giving later *n£s. Such a form ending in s could 
produce the spirant mutationjust as a final s in the pronoun which 
gave Medieval WelshModern Welsh ei ‘her’, causes the same 
mutation, as in ei chan ‘her song’. The negative invariably pre¬ 
cedes the verb, and as a rule stands first in the sentence. We have 
already seen that its use is similar to that of the first preverb, and 
that a pronoun object could come between it and the verb. It 
would not be difficult for any consonantal change caused by it 
to be extended to preverbs which it resembled in usage, but 
which could not of themselves regularly produce such a change. 
Thus the verbal particle ry represents an original ro, which owing 
to its ending in a vowel would be naturally expected to cause the 
soft mutation of a following consonant, as it actually does to this 
day when used as an adverb before an adjective, as in rhy gynnar 
‘too earlier’ (with cynnar ‘early’). But in the older period we get 
ry chedwis^^ ‘he has kept’ {cadw ‘to keep’). The same is true of the 
affirmative particle neu which also should probably cause the 
soft mutation. Several examples occur of compound verbs with 
dy- as a prefix followed, not by the expected soft mutation after 
its (original) final vowel, but by the spirant mutation. Old forms 
like dychanu (from canu), dychludo (from cludo), dyphorthi (from 
porthi) often occur. In addition to a now obsolete form like 
gochanu (from canu) we have the form gochel (from celu) which 
still persists. 

The word ei ‘her’ which causes />-, t-, and c- to become ph-^ th-, 
and ch- does not produce any change in the case of the other 
mutable consonants. The same thing happened to some extent 
in Medieval Welsh, and probably for the same reason, in a verb 
after the negative when the initial consonant was b- or m-, as in 
ni baddy ‘thou dost not drown’, ni myn ‘desires not’. It is very 
likely ^at this lack of mutation was far more general in the period 
preceding that when literary material becomes plentiful. As 
with the spirant mutation already considered, so here there is 
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evidence that preverbs and particles followed the usage of the 
negative. A compound of^o- and gwn ‘I know’ is found as gogwn, 
of rj> and bu ‘he was’ as rybu ‘he has been’. The verb dyfod ‘to 
come’ gives numerous instances of the b (of bod ‘to be’) un¬ 
mutated, such as dybu beside dyvu ‘has come’. But this custom 
of non-mutation was well in decay in the medieval period, being 
gradually replaced by that of the soft mutation of these con¬ 
sonants. This process in its turn was analogical, for it meant 
merely applying in all cases, regardless of phonetic or phono¬ 
logical rectitude, what was undoubtedly a justified practice in 
relative clauses. Here the initial consonant of a verb immediately 
preceded by a preverb or particle, negative or affirmative, 
would in the earliest period be softened. Numerous instances 
could be cited like guir ny gilint roc gvaev'^^ ‘men who would not 
flee from a spear’, which in Modern Welsh would be gw^n na 
chilient rhag gwaywffon. 

From all this apparent confusion was evolved in a later period 
in the history of the language the much simpler general rule that 
the negative always governs the spirant mutation ofjf>, t, c and 
the soft mutation of the other consonants, while the prefixes are 
always followed by the soft mutation. Even so the language has 
stubbornly refused to adhere to complete uniformity. Some 
‘exceptions’ to the rule still remain with us, such as gochel ‘to 
avoid’ rather than gogel, and many an anxious inquirer after the 
truth is still being sorely exercised by the vexed question as to 
which is correct, ni byddaf or ni fyddqf. If an old mutation rule 
may for the moment be personified, such troubled souls may 
find some comfort in the Scriptural saying ‘he being dead yet 
speaketh’. 

Whatever bewilderment this brief discussion of a minor point 
in the evolution of the Welsh sentence may cause, it is but a small 
fraction of what can be produced by the thought of all the com¬ 
promises and contradictions that had to be endured in the long 
and often obscure process of changing British into Welsh. This 
change was not wrought by learned men, nor was it efficiently 
superintended by scientific grammarians. It was done ‘of the 
people, by the people, and for the people’, and the guiding 
principle through it all was that the people should understand 
each other when they spoke. In a fully inflected language, as 
British was, the relation of nouns to the rest of the sentence was 
clear from their endings. Closely related words could be sepa¬ 
rated from each other and were frequently so separated in order 
to increase the significance of their meaning. A good example 
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is Horace’s aequam memento rebus in arduis Seruare mentem ‘remember 
to keep your mind calm in adversity’, where the adjective aequam 
is separated by the rest of the sentence from its noun mentem in 
order to impress upon the hearer the thought of calmness. Its 
form nevertheless shows that it is to be taken grammatically 
with mentem. What happened when these older distinguishing 
marks disappeared with the loss of final syllables may be illus¬ 
trated by the line dygystud deurud dagreu,^^ word for word in English, 
‘afflicts cheeks tears’. Common sense enables us to understand 
this to mean ‘tears afflict the cheeks’, verb+object4-subject. 
A similar sentiment is expressed, not so felicitously, by a later 
poet in the words echynghawd deigyr bardywchy eneu,^* again word 
for word, ‘has pressed a tear a poet above his mouth’. This 
obviously means ‘a tear has afflicted the poet on his cheek’, the 
order in Welsh here being verb4-subject 4-object. It is this 
order that has in general prevailed in Welsh, and an addi¬ 
tional aid in distinguishing the subject from the object has been 
obtained from the general adoption in Modern Welsh of the rule 
that the initial consonant of the object shall have the soft muta¬ 
tion. Substituting a synonymous verb for an obsolete verb this 
second sentence would now be cystuddiodd deigr fardd uwch ei enau. 
Even this simple device would not avail us much in modernizing 
the first sentence and retaining its form, for another rule in 
Modern Welsh is that if the subject is separated from its verb 
by any word or words, then its initial consonant must undergo 
the soft mutation. We should therefore have to say ‘dygystudd 
(or cystuddia) ddeurudd ddagrau’. To be intelligible beyond 
doubt, what we actually do is to say ‘cystuddia dagrau ddeurudd’, 
verb 4 -subject 4 - object. 

These simple examples are valuable as effective pointers to the 
method by which understandable order has been wrought out 
of the veritable chaos that must once have existed when the 
elaborate British language was decaying into ruins. One other 
fact must, however, be noted before this type of sentence is left. 
In the first of the two sentences just quoted it will have been 
noticed that while the subject dagreu ‘tears’ is plural, its verb is 
singular. This is now and has been for some centuries the in¬ 
variable rule in Welsh. When the verb precedes its subject and 
is in the third person, except of course when the subject is a 
personal pronoun, the verb must always be in the third person 
singular. The absence of concord between verb and subject, 
which is also prevalent in Irish, is not an exclusive peculiarity 
of the Celtic languages in the Indo-European family, and there 
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is no need to seek an explanation for it by postulating some 
autochthonous influence. On the other hand, it is most im¬ 
probable that when instances of a contrary usage are met with 
in Medieval Welsh this should lightly be ascribed to alien in¬ 
fluences due to translation. Examples of a verb in the third 
person plural standing immediately before its plural noun sub¬ 
ject are by no means rare. They are found among our oldest 
surviving material. In an entry written in the early eighth 
century on the upper margin of a page of the seventh-century 
manuscript of the Latin Gospels, known as the Book of St. Chad, 
the Early Welsh sentence imguodant ir degion^^ appears. This is 
translated ‘the goodmen besought one another’, and it clearly 
consists of a plural verb followed by its plural subject. In the 
stanzas written in the ninth century in the upper margin of a 
manuscript containing Juvencus’ metrical version of the Gospels 
there occurs the line cet treidin guel haguid^^ which in modern 
orthography would be cyd traethent gwellt a gwjdd ‘though grass 
and trees should declare’. Here we find the plural verb standing 
before a subject consisting of two collective nouns. Instances 
abound in our medieval poetry, both early and late, as well as 
in poems clearly composed in the Old Welsh period but of which 
the surviving copies date in the Medieval Welsh period. In this 
sphere it can hardly be maintained that the usage has been 
caused by translation from a language like Latin, where it was 
regular. Rather must it be considered to be a genuine survival 
in a literary form in which great importance was attached to the 
use of older idioms. Even this may err on the side of caution, for 
there are examples of its use even in prose. In the Four Branches 
we find kychwynnassant yf yniueroed hynny ‘those hosts set out’, 
doethant y llygot ‘the mice came’; in the tale of Rhonabwy’s 
Dream, kychwynnyssonty llu mawr hwnnw ‘that great host set out’; 
in the story of Kulhwch and Olwen, gwelsant niuer Ogar eu meint 
‘Otgar’s retinue saw their number’. The last two examples have 
the plural verb followed not by a plural noun but by a collective 
noun as its subject.*^ 

It can be held, therefore, that sentences showing concord in 
number between verb and subject were good and ‘correct’ 
Welsh down almost to the end of the medieval period.^® They 
do not call for artificial explanations, or for puristic censure. Be 
it remembered too that the same idiom is not unknown in Old 
Irish (as for example*® as-berat alaili ‘some say’, cita-biat... in 
dmamm ‘the bones feel’). But the idiom was moribund in Medie^ 
val Welsh and it disappeared entirely in the modem period, 
xxvm N n 
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Vain efforts were sporadically made later to revive it, but they 
mercifully failed. There is a limit, in language as in other things, 
to what the plebs, or perhaps one should say the proletariat, can 
and will retain, even of what once was very good. 

We will now cast a glance back once more at the Gaulish 
inscriptions. It was seen that in the great majority of them the 
subject came first, followed mostly by the verb. This construc¬ 
tion was no doubt possible in the other old Celtic languages. In 
any case our earlier Welsh poetry supplies us with many instances 
of its possibility in this descendant of British. Some of them 
appear in poems which go back as regards composition to Old 
Welsh. In the Book of Aneirin^® one hero’s martial feats are 
summed up in the striking line byssed brych briwant ban ‘the fingers 
of the speckled one smash head(s)’, in which the subject byssed 
comes first, probably accompanied by a substantival adjective, 
then the verb. A poem probably composed somewhere around 
900, preserved in the Book of Taliesin^' has kymry a saesson kyfer- 
uydyn . . . saesson syrthyn ‘Welsh and Saxons met together, the 
Saxons fell’. From a twelfth-century poem^^ we may take dagreu 
dadolwch dydelwyntyn hydyr hyd uyg grutyeu ‘may tears of propitia¬ 
tion come strongly over my cheeks’. In the fourteenth century 
Dafydd ap Gwilym says: 

Duw gwyddiad mai da gweddai 

Dechreuad mwyn dyfiad Mai 

‘God knew that well becoming was the gentle beginning of the 
growth of May’. 

In one or two of the Gaulish inscriptions the order is subject 
-1-object+verb. The same poem from the Book of Taliesin*^ 
tells us mdryon eu tretheu dychynnullyn ‘stewards their taxes 
gathered’. The twelfth-century poet Cynddelw in his elegyto 
Owain Gwynedd describes his victory at Cardigan, saying that 
givyrt heli teiui tewychei ‘the green brine of Teifi thickened’ owing 
to its being filled by the blood of men, and adding gwyach rut 
gormt goralwei ‘the blood-red grebe “Surfeit” shouted’, again 
subject-f-objectd-verb. A most significant example is deus 
dy-m-gjivares^^ ‘may God deliver me’. The object here is the per¬ 
sonal pronoun ‘me’, and the so-caUed infixed form -m is used as 
the verb is a compound of dy-\-gwa-\-red~, dywaredu. The 
pronoun is attached to the first preverb, and so we have 
gwareSi the verb being an old third person singular present sub¬ 
junctive form. What would happen in this type of sentence 
when the verb happened not to be a compounded, and the ob- 
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ject was a personal pronoun, may be learned from the example 
Duw a-m difero^^ ‘God defend me*. Of course differo, with the 
verb nonndiffryd ‘todefend’, is, strictly speaking, a compound, the 
verbal root being ber-, but for many reasons it could not easily 
be recognized as a compound. Consequently it was treated as a 
simple verb, and in sentences Uke the one just quoted use was 
made of the particle a to support the pronoun object, as has 
already been shown to be the case in another type of sentence. 

A simpler example is llawurydet a-m dwc^’’ ‘sadness seizes me’, 
where the verb is not a compound. But Duvo a-m difero is doubly 
instructive as it can be put beside the example Dewi differwysy 
eglwysseu^^ ‘David defended his churches’. The latter has a noun 
object following the verb, the former a pronoun object preceding 
the verb and sustained by the meaningless particle a. The two 
variants of the type of sentence represented by these examples 
could hardly fail to interact closely, and the almost inevitable 
result was that the necessary but meaningless particle a of 
sentences like the former found its way into those like the latter. 
It is this innocent transfer which gave rise to the countless 
Welsh sentences like Bendigeiduran a doeth fr tir ‘B. came to the 
land’, or the much maligned Job a atebodd ac a ddywedodd ‘Job 
answered and said’. And it is this form of sentence that can be 
a passable Welsh translation for the first sentence I quoted from 
Gaulish. 

This is precisely the sentence form that flourished vigorously 
in the southern British dialects, Cornish and Breton. In them 
the normal order of the sentence is subject+a+verb in the 
third person singular. Thus in Cornish my a wra ol del vynny ‘I 
will do everything as you desire’, Du a sonas an bar a ‘God blessed 
the bread’, ny a lyn ‘we desire’; in Medieval Breton me a men ‘I 
desire’, ny a goar ‘we know’. It prevails in Modern Breton. StiU 
more striking is the fact that clear evidence is now available 
that in Old Irish also the verb could be preceded not only by the 
subject but also by the object, and indeed by both. Professor 
Bergin^’ has put this beyond all doubt. We used to be taught 
that^r lesu a wylodd ‘Jesus wept’ was not good Welsh, which 
would be wyloddyr lesu. The badness was vaguely and summarily 
blamed on the effects of translation, or of imitating English. The 
concerted testimony of all Celtic languages disproves this. It is 
but another example of a very old turn of speech, slightly dis¬ 
guised, stubbornly retained in the face of every urge for normali¬ 
zation, or as is now so commonly said, for rationalization. The 
abnormal order is found in our literature in all periods, and is 
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Still in use. Spoken Welsh, on the other hand, has almost entirely 
discarded it, but not quite. A perfect example is the common 
expression Duw cato pawb or Duw cato ni, for Duw catwo pawb (or 
ni) ‘God preserve all (us)’. Again, if we chanced in walking 
along a country road to meet straying cattle, and inquired the 
cause, we should as likely as not be told_y ffermwr adawoddy glwyd 
ar agor ‘the farmer left the gate open’. We should be hearing an 
expression in a form that undoubtedly goes back to very early 
times. For the sentence does not mean ‘it was the farmer that 
left the gate open’. There is no emphasis at all on the subject of 
the sentence. 

On the other hand, we might see a gate open which should 
have been shut, and it might be important to know who was the 
culprit. We would still be toXA yfermwr adawoddy glwyd ar agor, 
but this time y ffermwr would be very differently stressed and 
intoned. The sentence would now mean in English ‘it was the 
farmer that left the gate open’. Instead of the simple sentence- 
form subject+verb+object we now have a complex sen¬ 
tence consisting of the principal sentence ‘it was the farmer’ and 
a relative clause. Now the Welsh version of this latter is con¬ 
structed in exactly the same way. What has happened is that 
in Welsh the copula ‘it was’ has long disappeared. Had this 
not taken place we should still probably be saying ‘Bu’r ffermwr 
[a] adawodd y glwyd ar agor’. First comes the verb, in this case 
the copula bu, then its predicate^ ffermwr, and then a relative clause 
introduced by the relative pronoun a ‘who’ which in turn is the 
subject of the verb gadawodd followed by its object clwyd whose 
initial consonant is regularly softened. A few traces of the fuller 
form are found in literature, as in oed Maelgun a uelun in imuan ‘it 
was Maelgwn whom I saw attacking’, where the relative happens 
to be the object in its clause, or inys mi ae heirch ‘it is I who de¬ 
mand her’.‘‘° 

The same construction is found in Old Irish, as for example is 
dinfer gaibes budid ‘it is one man that gets victory’. Occasionally 
too the copula is omitted: it hi as chorp do-som, Christus as chenn, 
ind noib as chorp ‘it is (lit. they are) they who are a body to him, 
it is Christ who is head, it is the saints who are body’, brothchdn as 
choir doib ‘it is pottage that is fitting for you’.^* A comparison be¬ 
tween Welsh and Irish could easily be extended to the examina¬ 
tion in detail of the relative clause. It would show that both 
languages proceeded more or less along similar lines in this some¬ 
what difficult feature of Celtic syntax, difficult because the new 
languages failed to preserve in full a relative pronoun. I shall, 
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however, confine myself to one point. We have already seen that 
in a simple sentence concord in number between subject and 
verb is to some extent attested. This concord occurs in most 
languages between the verb and its relative pronoun subject 
when it refers to a plural subject, as in English the men who read. 
In spoken Modern Welsh, and very extensively in Welsh litera¬ 
ture, the verb in such a relative clause when it is affirmative is 
in the third person singular. We should say myfi {nyni) a wnaeth 
hyn ‘it is I (we) who did this’, or kwyyw'r dynion aH gwna ‘it is they 
who are the men who do it’ (literally ‘they is the men who does 
it’). But examples of the third plural verb in such relative clauses 
are many in Welsh literature from the earliest materials. Here 
again translation has been cited as the main cause of this so- 
called pollution, a charge which cannot stand in the case of the 
older poetry. We find in an old poem gweleis wyr goruawr a 
dygyrchynt awr ‘I have seen huge men who went to battle’, with 
the third plural dygyrchynt.^^ The same concord is to be seen in 
Old Irish, as in donaib naimtib bite frie anechtair ‘to the enemies who 
are outside it’, with the plural form bite.*^ Still further back we 
have one precious example in Gaulish; etic gobedbi dugiiontiio 
Ucuetin which may mean something like ‘ and to the priests who 
serve Ucuetis’. Thurneysen’s explanation^"* of dugiiontiio as a 
third plural verb dugiont to which the relative pronoun io is 
affixed is undoubtedly correct. It is matched by certain Old 
Irish relative forms of the verb with an affixed -e (as in bite in the 
example already quoted) which is the regular representative of 
an older -io. The Gaulish -io and Old Irish -e are represented in 
Welsh by the verb now written in full^ sydd, formerly in one 
word yssydd. Its meaning is ‘(which) is’, it is a relative form 
corresponding to the old third person singular 75, and properly 
divided would htys-ydd. 

The rules observed to-day in spoken Welsh, which we en¬ 
deavour to obey as we write, have not always been the only 
rules. Our knowledge of what spoken Welsh was before our 
day decreases gradually as time recedes, and after a generation 
or two becomes nil. Our manner of speaking to-day must not 
be taken as an infallible mejisure by which to judge what was or 
was not correct in bygone ages. Some old customs of thought 
and speech and act are loath to depart, however annoying they 
may be. The sentence in Welsh in our recorded literature is no 
exception to this rule. I close with a verse which by some would 
certainly be condemned as incorrect Welsh, but which should 
better be regarded as an example of the tough refusal of old 
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idioms to be buried, though they may be dead. T bobl a rod- 
iasant mewn tywyllwch, a welsant oleuni mawr ‘The people that 
walked in darkness have seen a great light’. 
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1851-1941 

G eorge ABRAHAM GRIERSON, during twenty-two 
years (1917-39) a Fellow of the Academy and distin¬ 
guished by its award (1928) of a special medal for his work on 
the Linguistic Survey of India, came of a Dublin family which 
had long been connected with letters. His father, George 
Grierson, was a joint proprietor of the Daily Express and Printer 
to the King in Dublin; and his grandfather, George Abraham, 
who resided at Rathfarnham Castle, County Dublin, was son 
of another George Grierson, of whose printing-office an account 
is given in A History of the City of Dublin, by J. T. Gilbert (vol. ii, 
p. 155). In a copy of a Book of Common Prayer, printed by George 
Grierson in 1785, is a manuscript entry stating that; 

G. G. born 1763 this book was presented when he was 22 years of age. 
His father Hugh Boulter died 1777. G. G. at his father’s death 14. 
His guardian was Mr. Greene Clerk of the Privy Council Dublin 
Castle (before the Union). 

The family is believed to be of Norwegian extraction and of the 
kinship of the musician Grieg: connexions which may have been 
reflected in Sir George’s tall blonde figure and his passion for 
the violin. 

Sir George’s mother had been a Miss Ruxton. In the family 
there were three sisters, Constantia (the first child), Charlotte, 
and Julia, and three brothers, George Abraham (the eldest, 
born 7 January 1851, at Glanageary, County Dublin), Henry 
Foster, and Charles, of whom the last-named became Bishop 
of Down, Connor and Dromore. In 1863 George Abraham 
passed from St. Bees into Shrewsbury School, then under the 
famous Classic, Benjamin Hall Kennedy, afterwards Regius 
Professor of Greek in Cambridge: he left in 1868 after two years 
of the Headmastership of H. W. Moss, a likewise accomplished 
Senior Classic. The sternly classical tradition of the school may 
account for the failure of a mathematical boy to rise above the 
Upper Fifth form, of which, however, Grierson at the time of his 
leaving was head. He does not seem to have been distinguished 
in games. Among his contemporaries some attained eminence 
in after life, as Sir Charles Yate, Francis Paget, Bishop of 
Oxford, A. H. Gilkes, Headmaster of Dulwich, and T. E. Page, 
the classical «:holar. 
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At Trinity College, Dublin, while reading mathematics for 
a degree, Grierson came under an influence which enlarged the 
field of his studies and determined his life’s work. Professor 
Robert Atkinson, a remarkable student and teacher, whose 
wonderful library, at its sale in 1915, revealed to the public 
the range of his linguistic interests, took knowledge of him during 
his first year (1868) at Trinity. Grierson’s frequent visits to the 
Professor’s rooms brought instruction of many kinds (including 
a part in musical performances and vigorous exercise with 
Indian clubs and singlestick); but evidently linguistic was the 
staple. For in 1873, when, after winning university prizes for 
Sanskrit (1872) and Hindustani (1873), Grierson took leave at 
the outset of his Indian career, a life-task was propounded to 
him in the form of a Linguistic Survey of India. Other pupils of 
Atkinson are said to have been inspired with missions in India 
which they lived to fulfil. The charge committed to Grierson 
attests both the teacher’s discernment and his large estimate of 
his pupil’s powers. 

While a student in Dublin, Grierson could conveniently make 
week-end visits to his family, resident at Malahid in the 
County: there would be great rejoicings and fetings of the clever 
student, always, moreover, a very cheery companion, full of fun 
and anecdote. He would improve the occasion by getting up 
musical parties, wherein his own violin had a share, accom¬ 
panied, as he loved it to be, on the piano. To Malahide came 
latterly the family of a famous Dublin surgeon. Dr. Maurice 
Collis, who had died early; and there would be walks in the 
company of some of its members, with whom Grierson’s sister, 
Charlotte, had made acquaintance. There was disparity of 
years, the eldest, Lucy Elizabeth Jean, of the Collis’s, being only 
15 years of age when Grierson met her and promptly fell in love. 
An understanding had not been reached when four years later 
he was due to leave for India. In 1871 he had passed (28th in 
the list) into the Indian Civil Service, and after the two pro¬ 
bationary years, at Trinity College, and the Final Examination, 
in which he had mounted to the 12th place, he reached India 
in October 1873, being appointed to the Bengal Presidency. 

As ‘Assistant Magistrate and Collector and Small Cause Court 
Judge’, the normal commencing grade in the Service, but with 
an interval of six months of Famine Relief duty in 1874, Grierson 
had the usual experience of transference from station to station. 
Of his stations some were among the less coveted, and his health 
was not good. But it was not until 1880 that he took his three 
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months ‘special’ leave and came home. To his family he was 
soon declaring that his feeling for Lucy Collis had not changed 
in the seven years. His suit proved successful, Miss Collis being 
now of age (26); and after a wedding which was a great event 
in both families he returned to India to resuipe his career in the 
company of a life’s partner. From temporary appointments as 
Inspector of Schools in the Bihar Circle and on special duty 
(for the compilation of a manual of the much used Kaithi form 
of script) he reverted in 1881 to the post of Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector, for a time Officiating Magistrate and Collector, 
at Patna, where he had had a spell of service in 1874. It was in 
Patna and other, Gaya, &c., stations of south Bihar, but with a 
brief reversion to Darbhanga (in north Bihar, or Tirhut), that 
he spent nearly all the period of his subsequent service. In 
Patna he became (1884) Joint Magistrate and Collector; but 
after nearly two years of long furlough and leave and of service 
and special duty at Howrah he had a relatively permanent 
(1887-92) post at Gaya, where he became (1890) Magistrate 
and Collector. From March 1892 to May 1894 he was again at 
Howrah; but after nearly a year’s furlough and leave he returned 
to Bihar, becoming Additional Commissioner at Patna in 1895. 
His last normal appointment (1896) was as Opium Agent for 
Bihar. A year’s leave (April 1897-8) was followed by his 
designation (7 May 1898) as Superintendent of the newly 
sanctioned Linguistic Survey of India, with Commissioner’s pay. 
Taking his furlough in England for the convenience of consulting 
European libraries and scholars, he was allowed upon its expiry 
in September 1900 to remain on special duty. He took up resi¬ 
dence in Camberley, a place of many associations with Indian 
service, where in 1903, having arranged for his retirement, he built 
a charming house, unjustly described by a friend as ‘a library 
and the rest’, which under the name ‘Rathfarnham’ (after the 
ancestral castle) became during nearly forty years familiar to 
Orientalist and Indian correspondents and visitors. 

Grierson’s Indian period cannot be summarized in a record 
of official services. In his case the often noted ‘parental’ feeling 
of district officers under the old regime toweirds their people 
was well grounded in his own disposition, devoid of formal or 
other aloofness and full of natural kindness and humour. We 
learn without siuprise that, when on tour, he would always 
have a crowd of Indian peasants round his tent, bringing to him 
their many difficulties: his somewhat indistinct articulation did 
not balk them, and ‘he loved them like a father and they him’. 
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His interest in popular life and lore and in stories human or 
humorous, and also his penchant for getting up musical and 
other entertainments, were links both with his fellow-country¬ 
men and with the people. 

A tradition of literary or scientific research, prosecuted amid 
urgent practical avocations, has rarely, since the times of Sir 
William Jones, Colebrooke, and B. H. Hodgson, been without 
representatives among Indian administrators. In regard to some 
subjects, such as history, numismatics, economics, law, the 
scholarly interest would arise spontaneously from the practical 
experiences or at least be fortified by them. To this group 
Grierson’s subject, which was language, would belong; much 
more so when, as in his case, the interest was in language and 
story as actualities and not merely as structures. In studying 
the dialects and folk-literatures of rustic India Grierson was, 
so to say, ‘le rat dans le fromage’; but this was because he had 
brought the interest with him. 

The range of his literary and other appreciations should not 
be unduly circumscribed. Among his treasured experiences of 
Indian thought and life he has mentioned not only ‘the lyric 
poetry of the Indian reformation’, ‘the heart-melody of Tul’si 
Das’, and ‘the jewelled distichs of Bihari Lai’, but also ‘the happy, 
carefree’ (rather questionable epithets, it is true) ‘hymns of the 
Vedas’, ‘the magic of the Indian drama’, and ‘the consummate 
word-witchery of Kalidasa’; and among those from whom he 
had learned ‘the Pandit, strong in his monism, acute in thought, 
crystal-clear in his exposition’, as well as ‘the simple peasant 
chatting in his rude patois under the village tree, steeped in the 
deepest superstition, yet quick with a living faith in the father¬ 
hood of God that would put to shame many a professing 
Christian’. It should be said also that the ‘folk-literature’ with 
which Grierson was, in fact, mostly concerned is to be con¬ 
ceived rather upon medieval than upon modern European 
analogies. In a country with a very long literary history, and 
yet with a rural population largely illiterate, but with classes of 
travelling or resident singers and reciters, the folk-literature, 
which is the people’s education, may have mass and quality not 
to be expected under other conditions and may centre upon 
themes, religious or otherwise, having ancient literary consecra¬ 
tion. In India the Sanskrit Mc^-Bhdrata and RdnU^a^ have 
been the staple of the mental life; but many a story derives firom 
the Pur^as or from later sts^es of the Sanskrit literature, though 
not without popular or local adaptations which may give it a 
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special savour. The works of Tul’si Das, Bihari Lai, and others 
were popular not by origin, but by adoption. Their authors 
were acquainted with a long tradition of stylistic theory and 
artifice, maintained in substance by professional transmission: 
there were numerous manuals of composition; one of which 
Grierson himself published, without fully emphasizing its entire 
dependence upon ancient treatises in Sanskrit. Not even the 
ballads of chivalry and love which from about the tenth century 
brought new themes and fresh vigour into Indian literature 
emanated from the people in any sense in which the like cannot 
be said of the work of European Homerids and troubadours. 
The great part of the literature which is of religious character 
has, moreover, a background of doctrine and to some extent 
of philosophy. 

It is not to be denied that the Indian languages have great 
wealth of popular story, fable, proverb, and song, born of 
occasions and acknowledging no author. In the mass of 
Grierson’s writings will be found not a little belonging to this 
sphere: he seems to have specially delighted in noting Indian 
parallels to familiar European apologues or adages. But he 
devoted more attention to works esteemed on a higher level. 
His delight was to hear of some orally current song or poem, to 
get it written, to find, if possible, an existing manuscript, to 
trace its tradition or authorship and date, and with any avail¬ 
able help of local pandits or experts to establish or translate its 
text. 

More fundamental perhaps than his appreciation of the 
literature was his feeling for its vehicle, the language. For ages 
the higher education in India had been dominated by classical 
languages, Sanskrit for the Hindus, Persian and Arabic for the 
Musalmans; and the language of administration and the courts, 
when it was not Persian, was some widely used lingua franca, 
such as the Hindustani or Urdu. Since the first revolt, about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, against the Sanskrit and 
Arabic, the use of the vernaculars in education had been a 
familiar subject of discussion; but there was a vagueness in 
regard to what should be understood in northern India by the 
term ‘vernacular’. The existence of Bengali, ‘Hindi’, and 
Panj&bi was, no doubt, recognized; but it was not realized that 
there were great linguistic areas not comprised in these. Grierson 
was not the discoverer of the BihSri langus^e or languages, the 
independence of which was clearly shown in the work of his 
senior contemporary Hoemle, whose Comparative Grammar of the 
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Gaudian Languages was published in 1880. By that time, however, 
Grierson had already been working in the field, and his parti¬ 
cular agreements with Hoernle are not always borrowings. 
In course of time he developed a sort of patriotism for Bihari, 
the speech of most of his service; but in his articles on the 
recognition of that vernacular he relied on good philological 
and historical reasonings which were more widely applicable. 
Against the Sanskrit, property of the pandits, with its stereo¬ 
typed elaborateness and ingenuities and its traditional range of 
subjects, features, however, which were very largely shared by 
the vernacular literature, he urged the directness and force of 
‘the people’s tongue’, capable of conveying unartificial senti¬ 
ments. 

The feeling for ‘the people’s tongue’, natural in a linguist, 
was intimately related to his hearty affection for the rustic 
people themselves. He published a fair number of notes on 
actual folk-lore and custom; and one of his most important and 
original works, ‘Bihar Peasant Life, being a discursive catalogue 
of the surroundings of the people of that province’, was, in fact, 
a sort of dictionary of their entire life, occupations, implements, 
products, usages, rites, superstitions, and seasons. As regards 
religion, which does not figure early in his writings, it is not 
clear whether his tribute to the faith of the Indian peasant in 
‘the fatherhood of God’ was an immediate response on the part 
of his own Christian feeling or a cumulative effect of his experi¬ 
ence and of what he read in the always religious literature. In 
any case it was some little antithetic to the often imagined 
prevalence of the ‘monism of the pandits’, 

Grierson’s development from his first studies as a ‘field’ lin¬ 
guist and lover of folk-literature to the point when he was ripe 
for the direction of a Linguistic Survey of India was in its several 
stages full of original contributions to all the studies which we 
have indicated, while their range and also the generality of the 
grammatical observations continuously expanded. His earliest 
publications were in the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, of which old, and now Royal, Society he became 
a member: from 1879 onwards he was during many years a 
frequent contributor of notes and articles to that famous monthly 
periodical. The Indian Antiquary. He began with the district of 
Rangpur, in north Bengal, to which he was appointed early 
in 1876. First (1877) appeared ‘Notes on the Rangpur Dialect 
[of Bengali]’ and ‘On the Rangpfiri Genitive’ {1878); but a more 
considerable effort was his ^ition of ‘The Song oS Minik 
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Chandra’, an epic in the same dialect: and with these should 
be associated his edition and translation of Manbodh’s poem, 
Haribans, also in Rangpuri, though not published until 1882 and 
1884. With his transference to Bhagalpur (end of 1877) 
then to a station in Darbhanga commenced the long period of 
his writings which may with good reason be designated ‘the 
Bihar! period’. The original texts in the dialects of north and 
south Bihar which during the eighties he elicited and published 
can be particularized only by citation of their titles, which are not 
uninstructive—‘Twenty-one Vaishnava Hymns’ (1884, Maithili 
dialect, of north Bihar), ‘The Song of Bijai Mai’ (1884, Bhoj- 
puri dialect, region of Benares),‘Some Bihar! Folk-songs’ (1884), 
‘Selected Specimens of the Bihar! Language’ (1885, Maithil! 
and Bhojpur!), ‘The Battle of Kanarpi Ghat’ (1885, Maithil!), 
‘Two Versions of the Song’of Gopi Chand’ (1885, Bhojpur! 
and Magah!, of Magadha), ‘Some Bhoj’pur! Songs’ (1886), 
‘The Song of Alha’s Marriage: a Bhojpuri Epic’ (1885). These 
editions of texts, which were all of substantial extent, and 
some of which were published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society and that of the German Oriental Society, were paral¬ 
leled by a more than equal output of grammatical studies 
relating to the same linguistic field. In 1881 came ‘An Intro¬ 
duction to the Maithili Language of North Bihar, contain¬ 
ing a grammar, chrestomathy and vocabulary’, followed in 
1883 by ‘Seven Grammars of the dialects and sub-dialects of the 
Bihari Language’, and ‘Essays on Bihdri Declension and Con¬ 
jugation’. These are not manuals composed on the basis of 
prior manuals, but original studies of the speech area in which 
the author was working. The ‘Comparative Dictionary of the 
Bihaii Language’, commenced by Hoemle in collaboration 
with Grierson, might have completed for the time being the 
survey of the linguistic group, attached to a population of now 
about thirty-seven millions, had it advanced beyond a Part II, 
published in 1889. It should be mentioned here, as emphasizing 
the Bihar! character of this period of Grierson’s activity, that 
1885 was also the date of the publication of ‘Bihar Peasant 
Life’. 

Immediately west of the Bihar! dialects loomed the Hind!, a 
language whose existence had long been officially and commonly 
recognized smd which, as including among its classical dialects 
the Awadhi (Oudh dialect) of Tul’s! Das’s RSmdyaria, the Bible of 
Rfima-Vaishiniavites, the Braj of the Krish^ia-Vaishnavite lyric, 
and that a great part of the Sikh Bible, Adi-^Granth, as well as 
xxvm pp 
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masses of epic ballad literature, partly very famous, was supreme 
among the languages of northern India and was apt to be 
credited with the achievements of some of its neighbours. 
Grierson, who, as a Dublin prizeman in Urdu, had, no doubt, 
acquired proficiency in its base, the Hindi, seems to have first 
written about it (in the Calcutta Review^ 1880-1) when emphasiz¬ 
ing the independence of his Bihari in relation to it. But from 
about 1885 he began to give to it more particular attention. 
Naturally its literature occupies considerable space in the paper 
on ‘The mediaeval vernacular literature of Hindustan, with 
sp>ecial reference to Tul’si Das’, which he read at the Vienna 
International Congress of Orientalists in 1886, and then (1889) 
in the important volume entitled ‘The modern vernacular 
literature of Hindustan’ (published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal) and giving biographical and bibliographical accounts 
of as many as 950 authors, all except 70 of them additional to 
those recorded in Garcin de Tassy’s prior Histoire de la litterature 
hindoue et hindoustanie. In 1890 he edited and translated from 
Hindi a Grammar of the Chattisgarhi dialect of the language; 
and in 1893 he gave a long analysis of a famous poem, the 
Padumdwatl, and contributed to the Indian Antiquary an extensive 
series of ‘Notes on Tul’si Das’, already, since many years, the 
object of his greatest veneration. A year later (1894) he edited 
and translated a manual of Hindi poetical art, ‘The Bhasha- 
Bhushana of Jas’want Singh’, and in 1896 edited the ‘jewelled 
distichs’ of Bihari’s Satsaiya (Braj dialect), with a commentary, 
and commenced an edition of the Padumawati. Nevertheless, it 
would be inaccurate to speak of a Hindi period in Grierson’s 
work. Simultaneously, from 1886, he commenced to manifest 
an interest in gipsy language, writing an introductory note to 
‘An English-Gipsy Index’, compiled by his wife, and sub- 
sequendy contributing a number of notes on oriental and 
Indian gipsies to the Indian Antiquary and to the Journal of the 
Gypsy Lore Society^ whereof he became President (1928-1930). 
The interest of this was linguistic history and comparison; and 
the same accounts for his translation (1888) of M. Senart’s 
treatise on the ‘Inscriptions of Piyadasi’ (third century B.c.) 
and for some notes on Pali and Prakrit. It seems that his studies 
were taking a more ‘comparative’ direction; and this may have 
been stimulated by his participation in the Orientalist Congress 
of 1886, and the contact there made widi European scholars: 
at any rate he commenced to take note of the work of £ur<^iui 
Indianists, and during a considerable number of years he con- 
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tiibuted to the Indian Antiquary reports on the progress of 
European scholarship. This period was accordingly rather an 
Tndo-Aryan’ than a Hindi one; it may be considered as 
culminating in 1895-6, when in several extensive essa^ he 
discussed the phonology, including accent, morphology, verb 
and tense system, and the geographical distribution and mutual 
aflSnities, of ‘the Indo-Aryan vernaculars’. 

The next subject to figure prominently in his writings, per¬ 
haps consequent upon a long holiday (1894-5) spent in Kashmir 
was ‘the Kagmiri language’. The marked differences of 
Ka9miri in comparison with the recognized Indo-Aryan 
attracted his attention powerfully. Before the end of 1899 
he had published some nine or ten original papers concerning 
the structure of the language, beside translating and editing, 
with notes and additions (1895), Burkhard’s ‘Essays on Kasmiri 
Grammar’ and editing (1897), again with notes and additions, 
a ‘Kagmiri’ Grammar {Kdfmira-iabddmrta) written in Sanskrit 
by Igvara Kaula, a pandit of the country. The discovery of 
‘Kasmiri’ played a leading part in the development of Grierson’s 
conception of Indo-Aryan linguistic history. For, commencing 
with a Preface contributed to a ‘Gurezi Dialect of Shina’, by 
[Sir] James Wilson, he went on to extend his purview to a group 
of languages, Dard, Shina, Kafir, &c., existing in territories sub¬ 
ject to Kashmir or beyond the frontier, in the valleys descending 
from the Hindu-Kush. In these dialects he recognized a 
system of common features not shared by the languages of 
Hindustan; and in 1900 he communicated this view in a long 
article ‘On Pashai, Laghmani, or Dehgani’, published in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society and also more generally, in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, under the title ‘On the 
languages spoken beyond the North-Western Frontier of India. 
With a map.’ In these papers he was still content to regard the 
languages as fundamentally Indo-Aryan, derived from an early 
speech akin to the Vedic, though they had not participated in 
later, Prakrit and other, developments. But here and there he 
betrays a doubt and coimtenances the idea that the parent of 
the language may have been a branch of Indo-Iranian speech, 
independent of the Vedic, which had remained longer in contact 
with the Iranian and had preserved some of its differentiae. 
It was in a later (1906) separate volume, ‘The Pi^ca languages 
trf* North-Western India’, that he formulated a definite theory, 
according to which the languages in question do indeed descend 
from such an independent originid. brought to the Afghan 
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countries and the Indian borderlands by a route from the north, 
over the Hindu-Kush, and not in the wake of the Vedic, from 
the west, via the Kabul valley. Subsequently Grierson enlarged 
the area of ‘Priaca’ by adducing traces of such an Indo- 
Iranian, not Indo-Aryan, speech in the languages extending 
down the Indus through Lahnda (western Panjabi) and 
Sindhi to the fringe of Gujarati and even in an isolated Iranian 
dialect (Ormuri or Bargista) of Waziristan, in south-western 
Afghanistan. 

The conception of the Aryan invasion of India as a succession 
of waves was an old one; and Hoernle had used it as an explana¬ 
tion of the grouping of the Indo-Aryan languages suggested by 
their formal features. An ‘inner group’, consisting of Panjabi, 
Hindi, Rajasthani, and Gujarati, represented a posterior immi¬ 
gration, driven like a wedge into a previously homogeneous area 
of Indo-Aryan speech and shouldering aside the prior mass, 
which survived peripherally in the south, the east, and to some 
extent in the north. Grierson, who concurred in Hoernle’s 
cljissification, had once or twice been concerned to disclaim 
participation in the wedge-theory, which, however, he did not 
wholly reject: he does not seem to have propounded any final 
view of his own concerning the group. The Priaca theory has 
no bearing upon it: it is indeed a ‘second invasion’ theory; but 
it relates to languages existing for the most part outside of India 
proper or to traces surviving in the mainly Indo-Aryan lan¬ 
guages of the Indus lands. Concerning the name ‘PiSaca’, 
which has been a subject of controversy, nothing need be said; 
and in regard to the proof it is difficult to discover cogent parti¬ 
culars, since evidently nothing follows from resemblance to 
Iranian in features which, though transmuted in the posterior 
periods of Indian speech, were shared, or even may have been 
shared, by the early Sanskrit of the Veda. It may be doubted 
whether from this point of view Grierson ever squarely argued 
out the problem. But in regard to one group of ‘P^ca’ 
languages, namely the Kafir! dialects, the most recent investi¬ 
gators, for example Professor Morgenstieme, of Oslo, con¬ 
cur in recognizing a separation from the main Indo-Aryan, 
if not from Indo-Iranian, prior to the phonetic stage of Vedic 
Sanskrit. 

We have already passed the date (1898) when, by sanction¬ 
ing the project of a great Linguistic Survey and by chaining 
Grierson with its execution, the Imperial Government of India 
imposed upon him in his forty-eighth year a task which nught 
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well occupy the entire remainder of his working life. But the 
huge output of original and detailed research which in the 
preceding pages has been indicated rather than described, and 
which issued from the surplus energies of an unleisured official, 
prepares us to find that even so enthralling an enterprise failed 
to monopolize his activities. It may be said, in fact, that the 
thirty years required for the completion of the Survey were of 
undiminished fertility in independent contributions to Indian 
linguistic, literary, and religious history. The tenacity of 
Grierson’s interests was frequently manifested in recurrence to 
topics which had engaged his earliest attention; and in some 
cases the later output was in increased amount. Though not a 
little may be regarded as ancillary to the work of the Survey, 
there was much that arose independently. Hence we may 
conveniently complete the sketch of such more personal labours 
before stating what may be necessary concerning the great 
accomplishment of the Survey. 

On matters of Indian folk-lore and kindred topics he made 
rather frequent brief communications to Folk-lore and other 
journals. He still delighted to discover Indian parallels to 
western stories and usages, the ‘ water of life’, ‘the headless 
horseman’, ‘Duryodhana and the Queen of Sheba’, birth 
customs, omens, folk-etymologies, ‘sortes’, and so forth. His 
great work on ‘Bihar Peasant Life’ appeared in a revised 
edition (1926), a welcome resurrection, since the bulk of the 
original edition (1885) was accidentally destroyed. 

Indian religion and the specialities of particular sects were 
discussed by Grierson in numerous articles contributed to the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (1908-26). Reference has 
already been made to his want of sympathy with the Vedantic 
‘Advaita’, the intellectual monism which he regarded as pandit 
religion, and to his warm appreciation of the monotheistic 
devotion of the country folk. To determine how deeply the 
Advaita notion is lodged in the general mentality of India, and 
to disentangle it from the ardent expressions of devotion to a 
Person which may be seen in the writings of famous modern 
Hindus, would be a matter of subtle analysis. But there is no 
doubt that bhakti, or devotion to God, or, in its even more 
emphatic expression, prapatH, ‘enthusiastic surrender’, has been, 
as a doctrine, a commanding feature in Indian religion and a 
powerful sentiment (at times perhaps even a sentimentality) in 
life. Grierson inclined at one time to the belief that at the outset 
the Indian monotheism owed much to contact with the ancient 
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Christian communities in the country; and, though afterwards 
he admitted that the Indian bhakti was far older than Christianity 
(and it may not at first have meant devotedness as a sentiment), 
he continued to regard the ancient Bhagavata sect as a devout 
monotheism and its chief scripture, the Bhagavad-gitdy ‘Song of 
the Adorable’, as an extraneous element adopted into the 
orthodox, trinitarian, Mahd-Bhdrata. He did not surrender the 
view that in the later phases Christian influence had worked. 
We find him writing (1907) on ‘Modern Hinduism and its debt 
to the Nestorians’; but the fullest formal exposition of his views 
was in a communication, ‘The monotheistic religion of ancient 
India and its descendant, the modern Hindu doctrine of faith’, 
to the Third International Congress for the History of Religions 
(Oxford, 1908), afterwards (1909) printed entire in the Asiatic 
(^arterly Review, vol. xxviii. Other papers bearing on the subject, 
‘Hinduism and early Christianity’, ‘Hinduism and Bhakti’, 
‘The modern Hindu doctrine of Works’, ‘The Narayaniya and 
the Bhagavatas’, ‘Gleanings from the Bhakta-mala’, &c., 
appeared during the same period (i 907-11) in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society or elsewhere. Later the subject does not 
recur more than incidentally. 

Most of Grierson’s subsequent activity was in the linguistic 
field. But the Indo-Aryan vernacular literature as such, on 
which he had laboured so abundantly in India, and on which he 
had written a general chapter in the Imperial Gazetteer of 1907, 
came rather to the front again during the decade 1920-30, when 
in extensive articles contributed to the Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies or elsewhere he gave selections (‘The popular 
literature of Northern India’, 1920) or edited or translated 
poems in Hindi (‘The Lay of Brahma’s marriage: an episode 
of the Alh-Khand’, 1923) or Magadhi (‘The Birth of Lorik’, 
edition and translation, 1929). To Waterfield’s part transla¬ 
tion, in ballad metre, of‘The Lay of Alha’ (1923) he prefixed 
an introduction and abstracts of the untranslated portions. 
These citations could be augmented by mention of a number of 
separate volumes, were it not that Aeir interest is primarily 
linguistic. 

Of those connected with Kashmir one, viz. ‘Lalliv&kyini, 
or the wise sayings of Lai Did, a mystic poetess of ancient 
Kashmir. Edited with translation, notes, and a vocabulary by 
Sir George Grierson and Lionel D. Barnett’, 1920, m%ht well 
be claimed both for lita*ature and fiw religion^ as may be seen 
from the fine translation publMied not kmg sifierwai^ by Sir 
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Richard Temple. Likewise *The Kashmiri Rdmdyam\ which 
Grierson, after publishing a specimen with translation, edited 
in 1930 with introduction and summary, might be viewed in 
relation to the multiform recensions and versions of the Ramd- 
yam story. But the linguistic interest may be accorded the 
primacy: and this is perhaps more decidedly the case as regards 
the ^rUKrsndvatdra-lild, which Grierson edited, translated, and 
transcribed in roman character, and the Siva-parimya, with a 
Sanskrit gloss, which also he edited: these are late treatments of 
famous, but threadbare, religious themes. Outspokenly lin¬ 
guistic is the memoir concerning a work of esoteric philosophy, 
the Mahd-naya-prakdsa, which stands out with a text certified as 
Kashmiri of the fifteenth century, whereas Lalla’s words had 
been abraded by oral transmission during six centuries. The 
volume entitled ‘Hatim’s tales, Kashmiri stories and songs . . . 
edited with a translation, linguistic analysis, vocabulary, 
indexes, etc.’ had likewise a relation to oral transmission, the 
material having owed its first record in writing to Sir Aurel 
Stein, who had placed it at Grierson’s disposal. The general 
linguistic classification of Kashmiri was discussed by Grierson 
in a separate article (1915). For its practical study he had 
provided a manual, comprising grammar, phrase-book, and 
vocabularies (two small volumes, Oxford, 1911); and from 
1915 to 1932 he was partly occupied in furnishing the language, 
the object of labours so original, prolonged, and vastly fruitful 
on his part, with a Dictionary, based upon materials left by his 
old correspondent. Pandit l9vara Kaula and in collabora¬ 
tion with another learned Kashmiri friend, Mukundarama 
Sastri. 

A wider linguistic subject which, though highly important in 
connexion with the Survey, had attracted Grierson’s attention 
at an earlier time and which was implicit from the first in his 
studies of dialects, especially when they became largely com¬ 
parative, was that of Prakrit. Prakrit is a stage in Indo-Aryan 
linguistic development when the early Vedic and Sanskrit had 
already undergone great depravations, so to speak, both in 
pronunciation and in the inflexional system. Not later than the 
fourth century b.c. this ‘middle Indo-Aryan’ had become an 
official, and to some extent also a literary, medium. In due 
course the Prakrit dialects established themselves in some 
departments of popular literature and in the willed preferences 
of sec^. Naturally the speech of common life continued to 
change: from about the seventh century a.d., when it again 
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attained some literary employment, it was said to be at an 
Apabhramia, or ‘deterioration’, stage. It retained very little of 
the inflexional system and was the precursor of the modern 
languages, which at first, from about the eleventh century, 
dispensed in a large measure with inflexions, but have since 
equipped their nouns with systems of ‘postpositions’, originally 
phrase-words, and have refashioned their verb-paradigms on the 
basis of old participles. This process, which in itself is not 
abnormal, could be studied without unusual difficulty, if the 
successive stages were represented by undoctored literary monu¬ 
ments. But that, which everywhere is only an ideal—for what 
literary language is ever undoctored?—is in India precluded by 
the history of the Prakrits. Comparatively early they attracted 
the attention of the grammarians, who recorded their phono¬ 
logical characteristics and special vocabularies; and they came 
under conventional rules concerning the occasions for their use. 
Each of them, accordingly, was normalized, and each had 
to be learned and used by writers to whom it was not mother 
tongue. As time advanced there was no longer any support for 
them in current speech (except perhaps in the case of dialects 
preserved in sectarian use); for correct usage the authors 
depended upon the grammars and upon such prior literature 
as was available; and they had to go to school in Prakrit even 
more than in Sanskrit, since of the two the former was, when 
out of date, far the more dead. Prakrit, therefore, when found 
in literary texts of fair correctness, is always open to the suspicion 
of having been learned from grammars; and incorrectness is no 
proof of authenticity, since it may always be due to the 
ignorance of scribes. 

For Grierson it was necessary to consider the relations between 
the various dialects, as expounded by the grammarians, and 
the later and modern languages. The subject was an old one, 
which had been treated by several eminent scholars, and the 
largest matters were more or less satisfactorily understood. This 
did not, however, prevent Grierson from bringing to light some 
important matters: he discriminated two schools, an eastern 
and a western, of PraJait grammarians, discussed the local 
attribution of a number of the many minor Prakrits named or 
described by them and the character and employment of a 
group of them, technically known as Vibkofds. In several of his 
studies he needed to edit the original Sanskrit texts of the 
grammars, cryptic and full of diversity of statement and oi 
dreadful tectual difficulties: in which work he (hsplayed full 
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accomplishment as a Sanskrit scholar, and critical ability; as 
may be seen in his account of‘The Prakrit Vibhasas’ (1918) and 
in his editions of the ‘Apabhrarnia Stabakas’ (1922), ‘The 
Prakrit Dhatvade^as according to the western and eastern 
schools of Prakrit grammarians* (1924), and ‘The Sauraseni and 
Magadhi Stabakas’ (1927) of Ramaiarman. Naturally he took 
a special interest in ApabhramSa, the then very scantily parti¬ 
cularized and documented predecessor of the modern verna¬ 
culars. But the matter to which he most frequently returned 
was that of ‘Paigaci’ Prakrit, the import of its name as relating 
to a real people, its home as belonging to the north-west, its 
relation to other dialects and its survivals in the vernaculars. 
On this subject his most elaborate paper, published (1912) in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society, manifests along with 
a comprehensive mastery of the subject a sinewy tenacity in 
controversy which appears elsewhere also in his writings. But 
in Indian linguistic history all processes are complex, and truth 
elusive. Even in the case of dialects not recorded as Prakrits 
and exempt from the obscurities, inadequacies, and conflicting 
statements of grammarians, being represented by contemporary 
inscriptions and manuscripts, the vagueness of the notion of 
dialect, the never-lacking mixture of parlances in Indian 
‘dialects’, the complex relation of written language to what 
might have been spoken, and the lax irregularity of spelling 
open the way to arbitrary conjecture. Grierson did not fail to 
publish notes on particular points in the phonology of some such 
records of old dialects; and to one of them, the north-western 
Prakrit of Aiokan and other inscriptions, he returned on several 
occasions (‘Linguistic relations of the Shahbazgarhi inscrip¬ 
tion’ (1904), ‘On the old North-Western Prakrit (1927)’, &c.), 
that dialect having for him Pariaci characteristics and being, 
he contended, devoid of the double consonants of Prakrit. As 
regards the P§li of the southern Buddhist Canon he added to the 
prior theories concerning its Indian home a view of his own, 
according to which that also has some Paiiaci features, due 
to educational studies in Taxila, the university of the north¬ 
west. 

Lastly, among topics which attracted or had attracted 
Grierson’s attention irrespective of the Survey, mention should 
be made of Indian alphabets and of the Oriental Committee on 
the terminology of grammar. He did not take part in historical 
researches concerning the numerous scripts current in India. 
But in 1881 he had been, as already mentioned, employed by 
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the Government in composing a manual of the Kaithi script, 
much used in his province, Bihar, and a revised edition of his 
work had been issued in 1899. His papers on ‘The modern 
Indo-Aryan alphabets of north-western India’ (1904), ‘The 
Takri alphabet’, and ‘The Sarada alphabet’ (of Kashmir) 
afforded information either previously unavailable or in more 
systematic detail. In the Linguistic Survey volumes many more 
local scripts are explained and illustrated. 

The Oriental Committee was organized by the late Professor 
E. A. Sonnenschein for the purpose of considering the applica¬ 
tion to Indian languages of a scheme of grammatical terminology 
which had been approved by the Classical Association. In 
itself the matter is a subtle one, demanding a practical treat¬ 
ment which avoids the deeper questions; and the Indian lan¬ 
guages contain some formal or functional entities whereof the 
history or use are hard to fit into the scheme of the Greek and 
Latin tradition. Grierson attended the meetings, over which 
Sonnenschein presided, and took a leading part in the some¬ 
times lively discussions: the final outcome was a concurrent 
Report of a prudent common-sense character, which, having 
been published by the Oxford Press in 1930, is available and 
may do service in aiding the cause of uniformity. 

It will be convenient to record here a portion of Grierson’s 
work, which, though arising from, or at least in connexion with, 
the work of the Survey, was independent, either as preliminary 
research or as dealing with matters special or of too great 
compass to be accommodated in the succinct formal expositions 
in the Survey volumes. Generally this work, which includes 
many memoirs of considerable extent, falls within the range of 
his previous interests. In 1901 he wrote an article establishing 
a classification of the dialects of Rajasthani and their relations 
to Hindi and Gujarati. In 1914 he dealt similarly with the 
kindred Pahari languages of the mountain regions to the north 
of Hindustan; in the interval he had published a note on the 
language of Kumaun and, in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society (1907), a long paper on the Khas or Naipali of Nepal. 
In 1902 he had great satisfaction in deducing from a text 
{Mugdhambodharnauktika) an early stage of Gujar&ti, filling a 
gap in the history of that language and rendering its develop¬ 
ment more continuously documented (as he thought, ignoring 
the Singhalese) than that of any other branch of Indo-Aiyan. 
An article on Tirahi and a separate monograph on Tmnw&h, 
for which the materials had been procured by special personal 
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investigations on the part of Sir Aurel Stein, related to Grierson’s 
ardently pursued Dard family of dialects, and he formulated 
the grammars and gave vocabularies. The same interest dictated 
his memorial on the isolated Ormuri or Bargista of south-western 
Afghanistan, in which also he detected survivals of Dard; nor 
was it absent from his monograph (1920) on Tshkashmi, 
Zebaki, and Yazghulami’, for which also, being Iranian dialects 
of the Pamirs, the materials had been elicited and communi¬ 
cated by Sir Aurel Stein. All these laborious works, containing 
detailed studies of phonology and grammar, and also voca¬ 
bularies, were in the field of his prior interests. But the Survey 
covered representatives of great families of speech outside the 
Indo-Aryan and Iranian. And so we find Grierson writing 
two long articles, ‘Notes on Ahom’ and ‘An Ahom cosmogony, 
with a translation and a vocabulary of the Ahom language’, 
Ahom being an old language used in Assam by a ruling race of 
Siamese-Thai kinship: in conjunction with Professor Konow he 
writes (1902) ‘Notes on the Kuki-Chin languages’, a group of 
Tibeto-Burman. In the Encyclopaedia Britannica, nth edition, 
there are articles by him on Ahom and other languages. 

One more general subject arising specially in connexion 
with languages of further India, but intruding frequently else¬ 
where, was that of ‘tones’, a feature most familiarly known in 
the case of Chinese. The ‘tones’ are, as is well known, accents, 
often of musical pitch, which in many, chiefly monosyllabic, 
languages are an essential part of the word, insomuch that with 
a different ‘tone’ the word will have an entirely different 
meaning, or set of meanings, and probably a different origin. 
Some of the particular languages had, or have been provided 
with, means of representing their several ‘tones’ in writing. 
But from language to language the number and nature of the 
tones vary; so that in compiling comparative vocabularies 
Grierson needed a general system capable of representing them 
all in company. The problem was solved in an ingenious 
manner, which had to be expounded and tested in a separate 
article (‘On the representation of tones in oriental languages’, 
1920) prior to its detailed application in the Survey volume. 
Grierson held that tones, which are found to some extent (but 
in dependence upon the presence of particular series of con¬ 
sonants) in Indo-Aryan languages, should be seen also in the 
musical accent of Vedic Sanskrit (which would involve also the 
Grefek), a view which cannot contain much truth, since there 
the word-accent, which in declension, &c., can change its 
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place, cannot have the single semantic function that it has 
in monosyllabic languages. 

The nineteen large, and for the most part thick, folio volumes 
or ‘Parts’ embodying the Linguistic Survey of India^ do not 
invite comparison with the partly contemporary expansion of 
The Golden Bought which, germinating in one mind, grew until 
it came to overshadow the whole world of primitive thought 
and custom. Authorized by a great bureaucratic government 
receptive of large scientific projects in regard to surveys and 
accustomed to action which in this country is usually left to 
unofficial enterprise, the work may be regarded as a great 
Imperial museum, representing and systematically classifying 
the linguistic botany of India. From early days there had been 
many officials, missionaries, travellers or explorers and others, 
who on their several occasions had become intimately acquainted 
with particular languages and had communicated a first, or an 
improved, knowledge of them; and there had been collectors of 
languages, inspired by interest definitely linguistic, of whom 
some, for instance the celebrated Brian Houghton Hodgson, had 
expounded comprehensive views concerning affinities, classi¬ 
fication, and origin. There had also been some partly utili¬ 
tarian compilations, such as Sir George Campbell’s Specimens of 
the Languages of India, and an official collection of specimens of 
the forms of script known to be in use. Comparison had 
naturally been employed in the process of associating languages 
in groups; but the first definitely historico-comparative study 
of a group, as related by affinity, was that contained in Cald¬ 
well’s Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South-Indian Family 
of Languages (1856). In 1867-72 by Beames, and in 1872-80 by 
Hoernle, the same well-established method was applied to the 
Indo-Aryan. 

The project of a general Linguistic Survey was brought to the 
notice of the Government of India by a recommendation on the 
part of the Orientalist Congress of 1886, held in Vienna, 
Grierson having introduced the matter. In 1894 the times had 
become favourable, and the scope and the general procedure of 
the Survey became a subject of discussion between the different 
administrations; when, in 1898, these matters had been settled 
and the project was ripe for execution, the Imperial Government 
was highly fortunate in being able to commission a scholar, 
familiar with its operations and with Indian life, who had not 
only worked with spontaneous enthusiasm as a iidd linguist smd 
student of folk-literature, but had brought from his university 
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a philological training and an interest in the whole design: and 
who, moreover, had already published a mass of valuable com¬ 
parative studies, ensuring the ‘scientific’ quality of the work. 
The appointed ‘Superintendent’, on his part, was fortunate in 
the facility of obtaining, through the co-operation of district 
officers, directly certified materials for his use. Not that he had 
merely to co-ordinate and study what reached him in this way. 
System required the inclusion of large linguistic areas outside 
the control of the Imperial Government and that of states under 
its suzerainty; use had to be made of casually accessible repre¬ 
sentatives of tribes shy or remote, sometimes through a series of 
interpreters; in some regions the dialect varied from village to 
village or as between classes or sexes; wandering groups also 
presented difficulty. Even, therefore, in the collection of 
material Grierson had to make use of personal communications 
and private correspondents. 

The materials consisted normally, as prearranged, of (a) a 
version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, an old favourite for 
such use, with word-for-word translation, (b) an orally elicited 
narrative or statement in the particular dialect and in 
roman character (also in the native script, where such existed), 
with free translation, (c) a vocabulary of words and phrases 
according to a schedule: where possible, there had been prudent 
provision for multiple specimens. The next task was the critical 
examination and selection of the texts and translations: as 
edited, each set is preceded by a grammatical sketch, based 
upon the materials, but with reference, of course, to any prior 
knowledge of the language or dialect, and comprising phonology 
(and alphabetic or other writing), morphology and syntax; 
and in each case the entry commences with a statement of 
geographical and census particulars, a bibliography, and a 
discussion of group relations. The groups and sub-groups are 
constituted according to historical and morphological affinities, 
each group being headed by a survey of its characteristics and 
external connexions and followed by a composite vocabulary of 
the whole, according to the schedule. The higher classifications 
are similarly furnished with general introductions, including 
bibliographies, and are illustrated by coloured maps. 

One of the earliest of the operations of the Survey was the 
compilation of a list of all the known languages and directs; this 
had to be effected by local inquiry. The classification is the 
work of the Editor-Superintendent. Naturally it does not 
disregard the main lines of demarcation Imd down by earlier 
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research, \Yherein Grierson himself had so notably participated. 
It was announced rather early in the publication of the Survey, 
and it is partly theoretic, corresponding to views of historical 
affinity and descent. But in a large measure the grouping has 
properly resulted ex post facto from the actual examination of 
the materials, which did indeed present many instances of 
transitional border-dialects and miscegenation ancient or 
modern. New discriminations of groups are numerous in the 
case of the Tibeto-Burman family of speech: and among those 
of the Himalayan countries the slender line of ‘pronominalized’ 
(B. H. Hodgson’s term) Tibeto-Burman dialects is found to 
betray by certain features a primitive substrate connected with 
the Munda of central India. To the sub-Himalayan districts 
belong also the Pahari languages, whereof Grierson’s classifica¬ 
tion, as well as his comparable classification of Rajasthani, 
naturally recur in the Survey volumes. It is somewhat remark¬ 
able to find the Dard languages (but, no doubt, owing to partial 
Indianization) included after all under Tndo-Aryan’.* 

In this way the stately row of folio volumes stands ordered, 
if we omit the Introductory volume (in two Parts), as follows: 

Vol. 11 Mon-Khmer and Tai families. 

III (in 3 Parts) Tibeto-Burman languages. 

IV Munda and Dravidian languages. 

V (in 2 Parts) Indo-Aryan languages. Eastern group. 

VI „ „ Mediate group. 

VII „ „ Southern group. 

VIII (in 2 Parts) „ „ North-Western group. 

IX (in 4 Parts) „ „ Central group. 

X Eranian family. 

XI ‘Gipsy’ languages. 

Of these Vols. Ill (the greater part), IV, VII, IX (a part) 
and XI were compiled by Dr. (now Professor) Sten Konow, of 
Oslo (then Christiania), who during some years worked in 
Camberley as Grierson’s Assistant. 

Of the Introductory volume the first Part begins with an 
interesting account of the historical antecedents of the Survey 
and of its procedure, and continues with a review of its results 
in general and then as regards the several families and groups 
of speech. Next come ‘Addenda Majora’, among which are 
accounts, in some instances very extensive, of particular lan- 

’ It may be noted, however, that on the title-page and binding-cover of 
the Part II dealing with these ‘Dardic or Pi^acha Languages’ the volume 
title, ‘Indo-Aryan Family’, is omitted. 
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guages, unknown or inaccessible at the time of the main com¬ 
pilation; ‘Addenda Minora’; and finally a classified list of all 
the languages and dialects named in the Survey or in the 
Census of 1921 and of all language-names mentioned in the 
Survey or in the preliminaries for a similar survey of Burma. 
These lists are specially useful as including languages of southern 
India and of Burma which were from the first excluded from 
the scope of the Survey. In this Introduction, which is highly 
suitable for perusal, as focusing the general outcome, we do not 
find much that had not come to light in the body of work 
prior in date of publication. In regard to large matters upon 
which Grierson himself had worked with great power and 
originality, ‘Dardic’ or ‘Paisaca’ language, ‘Outer’ and ‘Inner’ 
groups of Indo-Aryan vernaculars, presence of double con¬ 
sonants represented by a single letter in the old north-western 
script, and so forth, we find him tenaciously adhering to what 
he had previously propounded. Some of these conclusions 
retain a certain obscurity, possibly inherent in the principle of 
the Survey, which, contemplating primarily the modern lan¬ 
guages, has a retrospective, rather than a forward-moving, 
view of the historical processes. The considerable amount of 
repetition necessitated by the separate treatment of each indi¬ 
vidual language, or dialect, belonging to a group, and also 
a measure of restatement and republication in the mass of Grier¬ 
son’s other work, render all the more regrettable the fact 
that his prop>osed ‘Grammar and Literature of Tertiary Prakrit’, 
which was to appear as a fasciculus in the Encyclopaedia of 
Indo-Aryan Research^ had ultimately to be left incomplete and 
was published only as a torso in the Indian Antiquary {vols. Ix- 
Ixii). It would, doubtless, have summarized and fortified his 
maturest views. Reference may here be made to his chapter 
on Languages, contributed to vol. i of the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India (1907). 

Part II of the Introductory volume, ‘Comparative Vocabu¬ 
laries’, opens with a long and valuable account of the languages 
in relation to uniformity of transliteration, imperative for a 
comparative view; especially in regard to the ‘tones’ are the 
explanations accompanied by full statements of their actual 
nature, use, and original notation, if any. The vocabularies, in 
which each item occupies two confronting folio pages, consoli¬ 
date the separate lists, of 168 words, phrases, or sentences, 
scattered through the body of the work, adding equivalents 
in many dialects not directly covered by the Survey and in 
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languages, such as Japanese, Turk!, Mongol, and Basque, in¬ 
cluded for the purpose of a wider outlook. 

A Part III, to furnish philologists with a ‘ Comparative 
Dictionary of the Indo-Aryan Languages’, is being prepared by 
Professor R. L. Turner. 

The somewhat numerous publications subsidiary to the actual 
Survey, such as preliminary lists, with classifications of lan¬ 
guages, Progress Reports to International Congresses of Orien¬ 
talists, and so forth, may here be passed over: likewise the work 
of providing certain British and other institutions with sets of 
gramophone records of the chief languages, for use in study 
and teaching. The most popular account of the Survey was 
given by Grierson in a lecture delivered before the Royal 
Society of Arts in 1906 and thereupon published in its Journal. 
More personal expressions of his conception of the Survey and 
of his feeling in regard to its Indian theme were printed in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society on the occasion {1924) of his 
receipt of the Triennial Campbell Memorial Medal, awarded 
to him by the Bombay Branch of that Society, and at a Dinner 
given (1928) in his honour upon the completion of the Survey. 
The introduction also concludes (Part I, p. 198) with a long 
paragraph of similar tenor, followed by acknowledgements of 
indebtedness to helpers and to his collaborator, Professor Sten 
Konow. 

Grierson’s residence of forty-one years in England was event¬ 
ful only in so far as it was punctuated by honours or recognitions 
coming from the State, from universities, and from academies 
or learned societies. Having been made in 1894 a C.I.E., he 
was advanced in 1912 to the Knighthood. From 1894 a Ph.D., 
honoris causa, of Halle, he received in 1902 from his own univer¬ 
sity of Trinity College, Dublin, the Honorary Litt.D. In 1905 
the French Institute, of which later he became a Foreign 
Correspondent, awarded to him the Prix Volney. As early as 
1909 he received from the hand of the then Prince of Wales 
{in camera) the Triennial Gold Medal given by the Royal 
Asiatic Society; 1923 brought the Campbell Memorial Medal df 
the Bombay Branch of the Society. In 1928, when the crowning 
honour of O.M. was conferred upon him, the British Academy 
presented to him a special Gold Medal, and in 1929 came the Sir 
William Jones Gold Medal of the (now Royal) Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. He was Hon. Ll.D. (1920) of Cambridge and Hon. 
D.Litt. (1929) of Oxford. The Fordgn and Indian Academies 
and learned Societies which had admitted him to their Honorary 
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Membership cannot be cited (except by reference) here. But 
mention must be made of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, of which, 
having been from an early date a member, he became in 1904 
an Honorary Fellow; and of the Royal Asiatic Society, which 
he served during several periods as a Member of Council (1900- 
7, 1912-16), Vice-President (1907-12, 1920-4), and Honorary 
Secretary (1916-20), and of which he became in 1925 an 
Honorary Vice-President. 

Grierson highly appreciated the action of the Linguistic 
Society of India, initiated with his good wishes in 1931, in 
publishing its issues for 1932-4 (nearly 400 pages of valuable 
essays) as a ‘Grierson Commemoration Volume’. In 1936 was 
handed to him on behalf of the School of Oriental Studies a 
copy of Parts 2 and 3 of volume vii of its Bulletin, containing, in 
nearly 600 pages, ‘Indian and Iranian Studies’, contributions 
in his honour by no less than fifty-two Orientalist and other 
scholars and enhanced in value by a portrait, a bibliography of 
publications, and the above-noted list of distinctions. 

After 1908 Grierson does not seem to have been present at 
any of the International Congresses of Orientalists. Occasions 
for visiting London were furnished by the meetings of the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s Council and those of the University Board of 
Oriental Studies, over which during one period he presided, or 
by consultations with the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
with Committees, such as the Grammatical Terminology Com¬ 
mittee, and with individual scholars. 

Among Grierson’s scholar friends his musical accomplish¬ 
ments and enthusiasm were hardly known. Having mentioned 
his juvenile passion for the violin and for managing an orchestra 
and referred to the musical or dramatic parties whereby he was 
wont in India to alleviate the hot season, we cannot omit to add 
that in Camberley also, from an early period of his residence, 
he organized and conducted a ‘Pinewood Orchestra’, which 
gave annual concerts in public and was not allowed to be lax in 
attending rehearsals. The tenacity of interest therein exempli¬ 
fied may have been a part of the natural endowment requisite 
for his lifelong labour in scholarship and for the monumental 
achievement of the Linguistic Survey: manifested also, perhaps, 
in his very long life, despite an aversion to ‘constitutional’ 
exercise and a health which was marked rather by buoyancy 
than by a normal level. His spontaneously friendly attitude 
towards his acquaintances and his fellow men in general was 
appreciated by his colleagues in scholarly pursuits no less than 
xxvm Rr 
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by Indian village folk. His relish for good stories was still keen 
in 1932, when in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society he wrote on 
‘Cheques in Coffins’. Two short notes in the following year 
were his last publications; but he lived until 9 March 1941. 
Lady Grierson, from 1880 his life’s partner, survives him. [Lady 
Grierson died on February 19, 1943.] 

[For particulars of personal and family information the writers desire 
to record their indebtedness to Lady Grierson and to Miss Geary and 
Miss Jameson in Camberley, to the Very Reverend Dean Collis, of 
Connor, and Mrs. Farquharson, brother and sister of Lady Grierson, 
and to the Librarian of Shrewsbury School. In the titles of Grierson’s 
writings, spread over more than half a century, are some slightly 
variant spellings of Indian terms, due to occasions or the divergent 
practice of Journals, &c.] 

F. W. THOMAS 
R. L. TURNER 
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SIR FLINDERS PETRIE 

1853-1942 

W ILLIAM MATTHEW FLINDERS PETRIE, the son of 
a civil engineer who was engaged, at the time of his son’s 
birth, on surveying the routes for railways, and later in an attempt 
to introduce an electric lighting system, inherited his taste for 
planning and drawing; and he claimed that his passion for 
discovery descended through his mother from his grandfather. 
Captain Matthew Flinders, who charted the Australian coasts in 
the Investigator, with John Franklin on board. Though he was 
sickly from his birth on 3 June 1853 onwards, largely owing to 
asthmatic attacks, the passion developed; he never attended any 
school regularly but learnt, principally from his mother, to 
interest himself in collecting coins, minerals, and fossils. The 
desire to classify these led him into bypaths of ordinary scientific 
training. At the age of thirteen his interest in Egypt was roused 
by a chance purchase, Piazzi Smyth’s Our Inheritance in the Great 
Pyramid', talks with his father, who had known Piazzi Smyth in his 
youth, led to the forming of a project for a joint survey. About 
the same year the boy began to purchase coins, and as time 
passed he secured specimens that the Coin Department of the 
British Museum, presided over at that time by W. S. Vaux and 
later by Stuart Poole, bought from him; so the search for un¬ 
known types became a habit. Elementary training in surveying 
from his father was followed by a holiday spent in planning Stone¬ 
henge in 1872. Between 1875 and 1880 it was Petrie’s hobby to 
go twice yearly on short tours to survey earthworks, using his 
father’s sextant and plotting what he called a ‘three-point 
survey’, which he had devised for himself. These surveys 
constituted the commencement of his life’s work. 

They also brought him the boon of a lasting friendship. An 
exhibition of the first year’s plans at the Archaeological Institute 
provided the occasion for acquaintance with Dr. Flaxman 
Spurrell, ever afterwards a loyal confidant and helpful coun¬ 
sellor; Petrie wrote of him, ‘he was almost the only man with 
whom I was familiar, and I owe him more than I can tell’. 

Out of the surveys came the idea that the history of measures 
could be deduced from existent monuments, and the history of 
weights from edstent objects, even if written records of changes 
did not exist, the theme of his first book. Inductive Metrology 
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(1877). The subject always remained a favourite with Petrie, 
and he constantly returned to it. The first essay required and 
received correction, restatement, and amplification throughout 
his life, the last appearing in the fourteenth edition of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica. The method he proposed has not, even yet, 
reached such final results that modern archaeologists can or do 
use it; it is an important line of inquiry which has not been, 
and still is not, followed sufficiently closely. The work on the 
surveys seems to have led not only to a publication, but to a 
resolution; the young man decided to spend a slender income 
derived from a legacy on pursuing archaeological work. In 1880 
Stonehenge appeared; in November of that year Petrie set out on 
an expedition to Egypt long contemplated and prepared for, but 
delayed in the fruitless hope that his father might accompany him. 

So the survey of the pyramids, begun with an open mind but 
in the end intended to settle once for all controversy about 
prophetic feet and inches, was undertaken almost single- 
handed, the only helper being an old Egyptian who, as a child, 
had served Col. Howard Vyse, and later Waynman Dixon and 
Piazzi Smyth. When Petrie, after two winters in Egypt and a 
year’s work on the plans, submitted his account to the Royal 
Society in 1883, Francis Galton reported so favourably on it 
that £100 was granted for publication. Galton continued his 
encouragement in subsequent years, and Erasmus Wilson, who, 
with Miss Edwards and others, had just founded the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, insisted that this new body should give the 
young man an opportunity to excavate. Thus his excavations 
commenced when he was thirty; they continued, with very rare 
exceptions, every year for over fifty years. 

‘The affairs of a private person are seldom pertinent to the 
interests of others’, Petrie remarked. In the present appreciation 
of his work few further facts about his private life need recording. 
In 1897 he married Hilda, the daughter of Denny Urlin, and 
found in her the organizer of his camps, the efficient secretary of 
his School, ‘on whose toil most of my work has depended’. 
From 1938 they resided continuously in the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem; Petrie died in that city, in the 
hospital, on 28 July 1942. His son is a prisoner of war, his 
daughter in Government service in England. He is said to have 
desired to get out of the modern world, because he was no longer 
useful in it. 

Petrie’s plans for excavation were the result of his inquiries 
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about, and observation of, the methods and results of Mariette, 
for the winters spent in surveying the pyramids, before he began 
work requiring a licence from the Service des Antiquites, provided 
ample opportunities. Mariette was an excellent scholar with a 
sound philological training, and his proposed scheme of excava¬ 
tion, leading to his appointment as Director of the Service, was 
the only serious work undertaken on Egyptian antiquities after 
the publications of the French commission, of Lepsius, and of 
Rosellini. But the Director was a victim partly of the admini¬ 
strative faults in the country, partly of the climate, partly of 
restricted grants, and partly of lack of trained assistants and of 
general interest. The official excavations were not properly 
supervised and consequently no records were kept. Tombs 
were blasted open and inscriptions and architectural features 
destroyed. Labour was wasted and corruption common, so that 
moneys intended for scientific work were diverted, and anti¬ 
quities from official digs were sold openly by local people. Here 
lay the cause of the indignation Petrie conceived against the 
Service, and against all officialdom that neglected to correct this 
state of affairs. Hence, too, arose his own principle in excavation, 
stated in his first letter to Miss Edwards in 1883, after his appoint¬ 
ment by the Fund: ‘I believe the true line lies as much in the 
careful noting and comparison of small details, as in more 
wholesale and off-hand clearances.’ 

It is sometimes said that Petrie was the first excavator to 
realize this truth, but that is probably not correct. Layard 
seems to have known the importance of detailed observation, and 
to have practised it, but the scholars of his day were not inter¬ 
ested in pots without decoration, corroded tools, and unseemly 
fragments. Subsequently such excavators in Babylonia as 
Loftus and Haynes consistently studied and sent to England or 
America every remaining fragment of antiquities they found; 
their difficulty again was to secure the interest of others and 
funds for publication. Loftus was never given the means to 
publish a scientific report on his material and had to content 
himself with a book for the general public. The instructive 
reports of Haynes from Nippur were not printed, but the doctri¬ 
naire Hilprecht was allowed to use extracts, and badly mauled 
the evidence; so honour due, in this case too, has never been 
accorded to the right man. In England, Pitt Rivers was develop¬ 
ing the new techmque on which field-work in this country is 
now based. Petrie’s achievement is due, not rnwely to the recog¬ 
nition of a simple truth, though this recognition was independent 
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and therefore testified to his perception, but to the physical 
energy that enabled him to carry his schemes through, his un¬ 
flagging self-sacrifice in pursuit of his aim, and the mental acuity 
which turned his results to the best purpose in the interests of 
learning. 

There was another cause for the indignation that inspired 
Petrie in 1883, the other end of the trade in antiquities. Museums 
in Europe contained great stores of Egyptian antiquities of 
unknown provenance. Museum officials were generally authori¬ 
ties on art or language, but had no practical experience in 
the application of scientific methods to the preservation of 
antiquities; frequently they permitted antiquities to be destroyed 
without realizing it. The study of human artifacts as a guide to 
the history of civilization had barely commenced, and archaeo¬ 
logical study in its modern sense was only dimly conceived. 
Evidence as to the origin or original connexion of objects was 
neglected, often lost, and sometimes destroyed after reaching a 
museum. The trade in antiquities, too, inevitably caused 
destruction of evidence. The condition of affairs was bad and 
merited condemnation. 

Petrie’s aim thenceforward, scientific digging, could not be 
achieved by pious aspirations. His practical solution of the 
problem, how to raise money permitting continuous work, was a 
scheme to sell to museums antiquities obtained through excava¬ 
tion or collection by purchase in Egypt, This scheme he steadily 
pursued and would never sacrifice his right to independence in 
the pursuit. For that reason he did not accept any salary from 
the Egypt Exploration Fund during the years 1883-6 and 1896- 
1904, during which he conducted digs not only for that body, but 
also on his own account. Stuart Poole and Sir Charles Newton, 
who determined the policy of the Fund, had no intimate know¬ 
ledge of Egyptian affairs and not more than a general interest in 
Egyptian archaeology. Samuel Birch, an Egyptologist and a 
wise friend of young scholars, was not consulted. The arrange¬ 
ment enabling Petrie to work for the Fund regrettably broke 
down in 1886 and the second agreement was always a cause 
of friction. 

As Petrie’s own scheme took shape, he decided to obtain 
assistance in the field by training volunteers who desired 
experience. He relied on publication and exhibition to arouse 
sufficient interest year by year to bring in subscriptions which, 
added to sums received from the sale of books, would enable him 
to expand his undertakings. This fund, started in 1893, was 
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called the Egyptian Research Account; support from Jesse 
Haworth and Martyn Kennard financed the work between 1887 
and 1896. In 1905 the Research Account was renamed the 
British School of Archaeology in Egypt. 

The justification of the scheme must be found in the con¬ 
tribution it has made to learning. That it is liable to theoretical 
and political opposition will be immediately obvious. Opposition 
was encountered in plenty; it was met with a steady determina¬ 
tion that bore it down. The man would not have been human 
and subject to error if he had admitted the justification his 
opponents—especially officials—and critics often had. Some, 
but not all, of the criticism in England was captious, some had 
nothing to do with the purposes he served. But whether it was 
justified or unjustified, his replies made no concessions. In 
Egypt he never fully appreciated the difficulties with which 
various Directors of the Service had to contend; to the end he 
does not seem to have seen that the curious kind of national 
feeling which neglects national monuments and antiquities 
until foreigners undertake scientific work on them can become 
an important political force. Not all who encountered his re¬ 
proaches were ignorant, selfish, bigoted, or corrupt; some were 
fighting for what they considered right, a different kind of 
right from that which he championed. But the only right he 
knew, or wished to know, was the need for scientific excavation, 
the need for a scientific treatment of museum collections. Had 
he been other, he could hardly have accomplished what he did. 
During his lifetime a new and constantly improving standard 
of field-work in Egypt has been established; Egyptological 
departments in the museums of Europe and America have 
accepted the new standards he wished to see recognized. In the 
end his own work in Egypt was stopped because national feeling 
prevented the continuance of the division of results. It has yet 
to be seen whether there will not ultimately be a steady diminu¬ 
tion in the field-work done, and consequently in the research 
which poses questions only to be solved by the spade. The 
verdict on Petrie’s scheme, as it operated between 1883 and 
1926, must surely be that it a;ay justified by results, for it made 
scientific excavation possible, and introduced far healthier 
conditions for archaeological work. 

The list of sites he excavated in Egypt is in itself imposing. 
§an, Nebireh, Nebesheh, Defenneh, Medineh, Hawara, Lahun, 
Gurob, Meydum, ‘Atnarna, Quft, Naqada, the temples at 
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Thebes, Deshasheh, Dendereh, ‘Abadiyeh, Hu, Abydos, ’Altina- 
siya, Sinai, Tell el Yahudiyeh, Rifeh, Memphis, Quraeh, 
Tarkhan, Harageh, Sedment, Qau, are names marking a rapid 
development of archaeological knowledge. When Petrie started 
work the only man in England competent to speak on Egyptian 
archaeology, Samuel Birch, then near the end of his industrious 
career, admitted the complete lack of certain knowledge in 
dating pottery, or indeed any but inscribed antiquities. The 
discovery of Naucratis raised, and in some cases settled, pro¬ 
blems in the chronology of Greek pottery and thereby intro¬ 
duced a new era in classical archaeology. Petrie’s guess that 
foreign pottery found at Lahun was Aegean, combined with the 
discovery of similar pottery at Kamarais by J. L. Myres, was a 
prelude to the first journey of Evans to Crete. During the first 
ten years of Petrie’s excavations the types of pottery and other 
common antiquities made during the New and the Middle 
Kingdom were defined and distinguished. Work on the tombs 
of a ‘New Race’ at Naqada, which de Morgan first recognized 
as predynastic, revealed a period previously unknown. The 
material from the royal tombs of the First Dynasty showed that 
invaluable records of the period when writing was first coming 
into use could be rescued from the rubbish dumps of other 
excavators. There were, of course, spectacular rewards of labour, 
such as the stele of Mcrenptah diat mentions Israel, the ivory 
figure of a First Dynasty king, and the hoard of jewellery from 
Lahun. But the clearing and planning of palaces at Memphis 
and Thebes were achievements of no less importance. 

When it is remembered that many of these sites were in the 
Delta, and that Petrie in the early years, despite general ill- 
health and frequent fevers, often worked on into the hot weather, 
generally alone, in order to complete a special task, some idea 
of his personal sacrifices may inspire just appreciation of his 
efforts. He belonged, of course, to a generation of scholars who 
seem to have rejoiced in herculean labours; even among them 
he was remarkable. Throughout the work he directed he held 
himself responsible for the recruiting, control, and training of 
labour, arrangements about pay, and for heavy physical work in 
surveying, drawing, and personal attention to delicate specimens. 
All the time he was improvising or improving procedure in 
which he had no forerunners. His ideals, methods, and practical 
organization are described in Methods and Aims in Asrehaetde^ 
(1904); several books have been published on the subject since 
that appeared, but they have not replaced die {rioncer work. 
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From the first, students of all ages and of varied interests 
sought the opportunity of training or of further experience in his 
camps; many of them have rendered eminent services to Egypto¬ 
logy or some other form of archaeology. Griffith, E. A. 
Gardner, Quibell, Newberry, Hogarth, Howard Carter, F. W. 
Green, Somers Clarke, Mace, Randall Maciver, Weigall, 
Currelly, Mackay, Wainwright, Engelbach, Brunton, Battis- 
combe C 5 unn, Miss Caton Thompson, Starkey; this is a distin¬ 
guished company, all associated at some time or other, for 
shorter or longer periods, with his work. His influence stretched 
even further; very few who have successfully practised ex¬ 
cavation in Egypt or western Asia since 1890 have not con¬ 
sciously adopted Petrie’s standards and aimed at improving on 
his methods, while those who were not consciously imitating 
were subject to his influence at second hand. 

It is not necessary, in an appraisement of his work, to claim 
that he perfected all his own methods, and never fell below his 
own standards. He was engaged in too many directions for 
that. In the use of labour he could never afford the improved 
but expensive equipment that others introduced. In recording, 
he was often hampered by the lack of a highly trained staff. The 
rough and ready camp methods he devised for preserving 
antiquities were sometimes brilliant, for example his introduc¬ 
tion of the use of paraffin wax, but now and then devastating, 
for instance his proposal for the treatment of Palestinian 
bronzes. Unwillingness to allow his excavations to become so 
expensive that their continuation might be imperilled gradually 
hardened into a refusal to admit the inadequacy of plans made 
by amateurs, compared with those made by trained architects, 
or of the field-notes and descriptions written by students not well 
drilled in archaeological cataloguing. Sites were opened up and 
left, in some cases before scientific requirements had been 
completely fulfilled, sometimes before the real problem had 
been understood; the desire to obtain some new type of antiquity, 
or to fulfil the needs of some special museum, sometimes led to 
work being undertaken that ought never to have been attempted. 
These faults could be, and were, avoided by excavators with 
more funds, working under different conditions. Men like 
G. A. Reisner and H. E. Winlock, not harried by yearly 
journeys home or the exhibitions and lectures that occupied 
Petrie’s summers, elaborated methods of work, of recording, and 
of the application of scientific processes; they dug patiently 
year after year at the same place, content to solve the problems 
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of a single site before passing on to another. They would both, 
very generously, admit that their work was based on ideals 
Petrie first inculcated; it is the merit of the pioneer that there is 
still in every direction prospect ofimprovement along the many 
lines he laid down. 

His own statement of requirements in a field archaeologist is 
worth quoting because it proves that he did not in fact make 
some of the nonsensical claims that have from time to time been 
advanced in his name, and that what he did claim is manifestly 
true. 

Scholarship is by no means all that is wanted; the engineering training 
. . . will really fit an archaeologist better for excavating than book-work 
can alone. Best of all is the combination of the scholar and the engineer, 
the man of languages and the man of physics and mathematics, when 
such can be found. ... It is the first duty of any excavator to make 
himself well acquainted with [available archaeological knowledge] 
before he attempts to discover more. . . . Next to this is needed a 
good knowledge of history.... Without such ideas the value and mean¬ 
ing of discoveries cannot be grasped, and important clues and fresh 
knowledge may be passed by. . . . The power of conserving material 
. . . of observing all that can be gleaned; of noticing trifling details 
which may imply a great deal else; of acquiring and building up a 
mental picture; of fitting everything into place and not losing or missing 
any possible clues—all this is the soul of the work, and without it 
excavating is mere dumb plodding.* 

Petrie did not propose here to disregard any particular branch 
of Egyptology. The necessity for linguistic study and its 
application to field-work is not denied. Practical ability is, how¬ 
ever, a prior requirement, and the linguist without it does not 
make a good excavator. The proper course is to have represen¬ 
tatives of every branch of learning concerned on a dig. Un¬ 
fortunately experience in many lands has shown that linguists 
and architects or engineers do not often work well together. 
Petrie’s practice did not alwa)^ accord with his ideals; practice 
rarely does. Etis work, both in excavation and in publication, 
suffered from an insufficient knowledge of the ancient Ismguage. 

When he was still a young man Petrie defined his own 
abilities. 

There are five subjects which I consider my own specialities and they 
are enough for any one man. (i) The fine art of collecting, of securing 
all the requisite information, of realising the importance everything 
found and avoiding overaghts, of proving and testing bypoffieses 
constantly as work goes on, of acquiring everything of interest not only 
* Methods emd Aims in Ankaeob^, pp. 3-5. 
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to myself but others. (2) The weaving a history out of material evidence, 
using all the materials of inscriptions, objects, positions and probabilities 
... (3) All details of material... and questions of tools.... (4) Archaeo¬ 
logical surveying. ... (5) Weights.’ 

His love of mechanical gadgets and odd inventions might have 
led Petrie later to include additions to this list, for example 
photography; but these would not be so relevant to his real 
contribution to Egyptological research as the list given. This 
may perhaps be expressed briefly as the scientific classification of 
antiquities, a logical consequence of his many excavations in 
cemeteries. Within a given set of antiquities types can be 
distinguished by broad characteristics. Within the type there 
may be changes of detail, shape, for instance, in individual parts, 
that will distinguish classes. The differentiation between classes 
may result from various causes, such as the introduction of new 
technical methods, imitation of foreign models, slow alteration 
owing to lapse of time. Where a typological development in one 
detail of a class can be observed to accompany one or more changes 
in other classes of the same type or in other types, whether the 
changes are slow or sudden, an exact typological arrangement 
will provide a chronological sequence. Hence arose the system 
of‘sequence dating’ which is accepted for predynastic antiquities 
from Egypt, and the increasing refinement in the dating of 
antiquities from the dynastic periods. Since most of the antiqui¬ 
ties in Egyptian collections come from graves, and the sites of 
graves do not permit of sound inference from levels alone, such 
as are possible in a town site with building levels, Petrie’s 
abilities were particularly suited for the materials provided by 
his field-work. His peculiar merit, apart from his introduction 
of scientific method into excavation, lies in his use of sound 
typology in presenting his material. Typology is not chronology, 
and only a combination of observed facts can establish historical, 
as opposed to theoretical, arrangement. He realized the limits 
of the procedure too, and was quick to point out cases where a 
theory of chronological sequence deduced from a typological 
arrangement based on purely theoretic considerations did not 
accord with observation in the field. 

His excavations were not confined to Egypt. In 1890 he 
undertook a short season’s exploration and excavation between 
March and June in Palestine, for the Palestine Exploration 

* Stventy Tears in Archaeology^ p. 105. 
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Fund. After examining various sites, he commenced the excava¬ 
tion at Tell el Hesy, assisted by F. J. Bliss, who later carried on 
with this work. Then from 1927 onwards, owing to a change in 
the regulations concerning excavations in Egypt, Petrie preferred 
to work in Palestine, notably at Tell Jemmeh and Tell ‘Ajjul. 
The late J. L. Starkey, Miss Tufnell, and L. Harding assisted at 
these sites, and there were valuable results till 1931. Even after 
that date excavations continued, but Petrie’s physical strength 
was failing by that time and the detailed observation he had him¬ 
self always insisted upon as the first requisite became impossible. 

His only excavation in England was the examination of the 
mound at Silbury in 1923, with Lord Avebury’s permission, 
during three August weeks in tents with his son. The investiga¬ 
tion seems to have been due to an erroneous theory, and sufficed 
to prove it wrong. 

In university education, as in excavation, Petrie was a pioneer. 
By 1890 there was still no recognition of Egyptology, even as a 
subject for research, at any English university, though there had 
long been chairs at German universities ajid in France. The 
excavator never ceased to urge the necessity for an academic 
centre, and in 1892 Miss Amelia Betham Edwards, always a 
faithful adherent after Newton disingenuously ascribed to ill 
health Petrie’s resignation from the Fund she had helped to 
start, bequeathed a foundation to University College, London; 
the income was intended in the first place to establish a profes¬ 
sorial chair in Egyptology. It seemed clear to those who dealt 
with the bequest for the University that she would wish Petrie’s 
claim to the chair to be considered first, though she had not, of 
course, imposed any condition. The scheme that the excavator 
proposed to a committee presided over by W. P. Ker for the 
formation and development of the new department was accepted 
without demur, and a centre for teaching was thus established. 
Petrie was left free to excavate every winter; provision was to be 
made from the slender income for special classes in addition to 
those he might be able to give. From this arrangement there 
developed a remairkable institution, the Edwards Library. For 
over forty years that has been a centre for students who wished 
to prepare themselves for work in the field or for special 
archaeological appointments abroad; it has enabled men and 
women whose hobby was Egyptology to undertake serious re¬ 
search. Apart from Petrie’s own lectures on history and antiqui¬ 
ties, and the teaching given, in the early days, first by Griffith and 
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then by Dr. J, H. Walker, in the language, the larger part of the 
work fell, from 1899 onwards, on Miss, now Dr., Margaret 
Murray. No one who came into contact with this department 
of London University, for however brief a period, will fail to 
remember with gratitude the zeal and warmth which differed so 
much from any ordinary academic atmosphere, the ready help 
and manifold instruction. 

The aims of the training were intensely practical, for Egypto¬ 
logy was, there, Egyptian archaeology; all other subjects were 
taught, but language, history, religion, art, were made to serve 
the general purpose. The teaching in fact centred round the 
great collection which Petrie accumulated, either as his own 
share in the division of antiquities after a dig or by purchase. In 
1913 it was bought from him and presented to the College, 
chiefly owing to subscriptions from Mr. Walter Morrison and 
Sir Robert Mond. It was in every respect a study collection. 
The major objects from the excavations, apart from the first 
choice made by Cairo, went elsewhere. Some are in the British 
Museum, far more in American museums. There is a good 
representative series in the University Museum at Manchester, 
presented by the late Jesse Haworth, and the Ashmolean is 
specially strong in predynastic objects from Petrie’s work. But 
always the College collection grew by the accumulation not 
merely of the typical, but also of the unknown or odd. Miss 
Murray has reported that he said: T always keep things I do not 
understand in order to study them at leisure, and sooner or 
later I find out what they are.’ Many of his own most important 
contributions to Egyptology were based on the University 
College museum. No serious student can look through any one 
section, pottery, stone vases, stone weapons, bronzes, weights, 
shabtis, predynastic antiquities, even sculpture, without seeing 
something new and learning some odd detail. There could be no 
better aid to an archaeological training. In university teaching, 
then, as in excavation, Petrie saw his aims realized, perhaps be¬ 
yond his early hopes. Few have accomplished so much. 

In 1889 Petrie wrote to his friend Spurrell; 

So far as my own credit is concerned, I look mostly to the production 
of a series of volumes, each of which shall be incapable of being altogether 
superseded and which will remain for decades to come—^perhaps 
centuries—as the source of facts and references on their subject, as 
much as Leland and Dugdale and Camden on British monuments. 

This desire for the future may, while Egyptology continues to be 
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studied, be accomplished by the excavation reports. Year by 
year, as they came into scholarly studies, the many new views 
propounded in them were subjected to a steady flow of criticism 
and correction. It is possible that some among a younger 
generation, deceived by the plenitude of contradiction, may be 
led to think these reports out of date. They will never be that. 
There is material in them that a modern student at a very early 
stage of his study should be able to correct, but there is a far 
larger measure of matter that must continually be reconsulted, 
however often it is used in encyclopaedias or compendia; for 
these reports are source-books. This position arose because 
Petrie knew both the danger of the yearly publication and the 
permanent good in it; what he wrote fifty-five years ago is 
still true: 

It is a golden principle to let each year see the publication of the 
year’s work, in any research; but the writer places himself thus at the 
disadvantage of showing how his information may have been defective, 
or his views requiring change, as year after year goes on. Such a course 
however is the most honest and the most useful, as half a loaf is better 
than no bread. This volume, therefore, with all its imperfections, its 
half-gleaned results, its transitory views, comes forth to show what is 
already ascertained, and to supply a mass of certain facts for the assimi¬ 
lation of scholars, who may accept or not the way in which they are 
built up. 

It may be said that further research in what is already known ought 
to have been made before placing results in such a form. I think not. 
So long as enough study is given to the materials to present them in an 
intelligible and usable form, it is better to let them be at the disposal of 
all students, without waiting for a final summing up at the close of 
excavations.* 

It is curious that the obvious truth of this statement and the 
desirability of his policy were not sufficient, and still are not, to 
prevent the delay in publication which has frequently, since 
these words were written, been disastrous. The ambition to 
solve all the problems of a site by excavation before publication, 
to produce one final account, all-embracing, of the work of 
many years, has sometimes involved a delay lasting decades, 
always to the detriment of other scientific work. If the excavator 
dies without seeing the final publication in print, much is for 
ever lost, for no system of recording, however complete, however 
complicated, can replace experience. During the last twenty 
years, when excavators in certain countries in the Near East 

* MtmraHs, Part I, Egypt Exploration Fund, t886. Preface. 
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have been compelled by law to produce yearly reports on their 
work, largely owing to a recognition that Petrie’s example had 
been beneficent, the rapid progress in archaeological knowledge 
directly due to such reports should have rendered the wisdom of 
Petrie’s policy clear to all. But even in the nineteen-thirties the 
practice of excavators in Egypt did not always conform to this 
standard. Even Reisner fell behind the pioneer in this. More¬ 
over, Petrie’s reports are in practical format, and cheap. The 
modern tendency to produce what are supposed to be ‘definitive’, 
complete, or final publications has in fact meant that reports are 
overlaid by discussions, contain matter not directly relevant to 
their subject, grow unwieldy in size, and cost more than ordinary 
students can afford. All this Petrie roundly and rightly con¬ 
demned. His reports are invaluable, not merely for the facts 
contained in them, but also because they retain freshness of 
observation, easily lost. It is also important that in them can be 
traced the formation and correction of opinion which every 
student who wishes to understand his subject must know, for 
archaeological, much like scientific, knowledge depends on a 
long process, unintelligible without record; the clearer the 
record, the more immediate the statement of the observation of 
the experiment, which is the real nature of an excavation, the 
better. If, by any misfortune, coming generations are misled by 
confident generalizations to neglect this basic material, then the 
future will have to bring rediscovery of facts already in part 
observed. 

Another type of Petrie’s books which have some claim to 
permanent value for reference consists of catalogues of material. 
These were largely the result of the intermission in excavation 
caused by the war during 1914-18, but the necessity for them, 
as the ultimate result of his work, had been seen thirty years 
before. Amulets (1914), Scarabs (1917), Tools and Weapons (1917), 
Corpus of Prehistoric Pottery (1918), Prehistoric Egfpt (1920), 
Buttons and Design Scarabs (1925), Ancient Weights and Measures 
(1926), Glass Stamps and Weights (1926), Objects of Daily Use 
(1927), Decorative Patterns (1930), Shabtis (1935), Funeral Furniture 
(1937), Stone and Metal Vases (1937), are not merely accounts of 
the University College collection; they containj tersely put, 
masterly summaries of the relevant facts about particular types. 
Complaints have rumbled through the seminaries; ‘illustrations 
bad’) ‘documentation incomplete’, ‘statement inadequate’. 
There is some justice in the complaints. But the series stands, 
with all its imperfecdons, a great pracdcal accomplishment, 
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done by the man best fitted for the task, in the only way he could 
do it. The books constitute the ultimate result of Petrie’s 
method in excavation and in the classification of antiquities, 
simply because typology demands the corpus for final verifica¬ 
tion. In them may be found the knowledge, much sifted, and the 
impressions accumulated in a long life. They do not conform 
to the pattern preferred by recent scholarship, which prints 
card-indexes. There may be more sumptuous illustrations in 
future catalogues; perhaps, even, such works will aim at being 
‘complete’ in a sense these were never meant to be. Still there 
will be a use for these cheap and handy books, if only because 
they embody Petrie’s experience. 

There are other books by him useful for students that cannot, 
owing to their nature, claim permanent value, yet are not 
altogether superseded. Of these the most important is the 
History of Egppt down to the Macedonian conquest, in three 
volumes. This is pre-eminently the history for students, only to be 
replaced by a new work on the same lines. It is of no importance 
that many of the views advanced cannot now be maintained. 
It is merely necessary to add to the statement of facts those which 
were not, and could not be, known. New knowledge has put 
other histories out of use within twenty years. This merely 
reasons from the facts it gives; the error in the reasoning, or the 
cause of the error, remains instructive after the pronouncement 
ex cathedra has become merely wrong. On the other hand. 
The Descriptive Sociology of Egypt (1925), compiled in accordance 
with the will of Herbert Spencer from statements by ancient and 
modern authors, is unreadable, and not really useful; like the 
summary. Social Life in Ancient Egypt (1923), it is too general and 
lacks constant touch with the Egyptian sources. Some of the 
series of lectures were published and were of more than 
ephemeral interest, as those on the history of art, Egyptian 
Decorative Art (1895), Crafts of Ancient Egypt (1910), 

Egyptian Architecture (1938), or on the hermetic books in the light 
of the views of William James, Personal Religion in Egypt before 
Christianity (1909). The last summary of his view that the great 
periods of dynastic Egypt were the result of foreign invasion and 
the resultant fusion of types is to be found in its most challenging 
form in The Making of Egypt {1939), a remarkably terse exposi¬ 
tion for a man of eighty-five; it contains the best short account of 
the predynastic periods in any language. In all these books so 
lively a mind as Petrie’s could not fail to introduce valuable 
suggestions and fresh aspects, along with generalizations of 
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unequal value. What is best in them has long become communis 
opinio, the unchallenged and incontrovertible core of the subjects 
treated. 

Men with a scientific bent frequently expect from history 
positive guidance of a kind it cannot supply. There are curious 
examples of this in many of Petrie’s essays, and some quotations 
may be given because they resemble his conversation on subjects 
at large. The Revolutions of Civilisation (1911) is an attempt to 
elucidate the general laws that may be observed in the rise, 
duration, and fall of flourishing periods of civilization, in the 
manner clinical observations can establish the course of a fever. 
Civilization, the argument runs, is intermittent, and the criterion 
chosen to demonstrate this character is sculpture; eight main 
periods of civilization are defined, and Europe plays a part only 
in the last two, though Crete had some part in the fourth. This 
is a sort of answer to Spengler, dealt in his own coin, which has 
nothing to do with historical value; Petrie anticipated the 
Untergang des Abendlandes by more than a decade. The essay has 
had many admirers but is never likely to command academic 
approval. Readers who knew the man will recall through the 
printed word the inflection of the living voice: 

It is true that man thinks and talks much about government in all 
ages. But then the concern of man is no measure of the real value of a 
subject, as appears by his perennial interest in gambling, which now 
occupies a large part of the printing in this country. So also government 
is of great concern, but of little import. 

Or again: 

Then gradually the transformation to a democracy takes place; 
beginning about the great phase of literature in Greece, Rome and 
Modern Europe. During this time—of about four centuries—wealth— 
that is the accumulated capital facilities—continues to increase. When 
democracy has attained full power, the majority without capital 
necessarily eat up the capitB.1 of the minority, and the civilisation 
steadily decays imtil the inferior population is swept away to make 
room for a later people. 

This sort of division into periods, based, so far as early periods 
are concerned, on an erroneous view of Egyptian chronology, 
appears again in Some Sources of Human History (1919). This 
was apparently intended as an attack on normal teaching. It 
reveals some ignorance of our imiversity schools, and accuses the 
historians of the cla^ical period of neglecting sources well known 
to them but more critically judged. Then in an instructive 

xxvni T t 
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chapter on ‘Habit, Custom and Law’ there is unexpectedly 
introduced an appreciation of the Laws of Hammurabi as 
contrasted with Welsh Law. 

The prominent feature ... is the strongly commercial nature.... In 
the business laws the largest class are those on hiring, more than a 
third of this branch. Thus we see . . . that the community was special¬ 
ised, by the division of labour, into those who did head work and those 
who did hand work. Every useful thing was hired so generally that the 
tariff was fixed by law; oxen, milch cows, asses, oxdrivers, harvesters, 
shepherds, day-labourers, artisans, all had fixed wages, the ‘living 
wage’ which is sought for now, which drives out of work every one who 
is not worth that amount and which prevents any ability getting its full 
value. This fixing of a tariff has a suspicious resemblance to the edict 
of Diocletian; it suggests that the same causes may have been at work 
then, and a like attempt to patch up economic difficulties by arbitrary 
means. 

This is a bold suggestion by a man who was not a specialist on 
the subject. It is a real contribution, however, to social and legal 
history; it illumines a peculiar situation in Babylonian history, 
not, I think, adequately dealt with anywhere else. I have quoted 
these passages from ephemeral utterances because they illus¬ 
trate the quality of Petrie’s mind, and will enable those who 
cannot appreciate his specialized publications to form some 
conception of his opinions. It is rarely possible to pick up any 
book of his without finding, apart from the specific information 
that may be sought, something stimulating, provocative of 
comment and opposition, likely to lead to some improvement in 
thought about a subject; that was certainly his intention and he 
feared no critic in its realization. 

Apart from his work in Egyptology, his contribution to 
archaeology and history in other branches was considerable in 
volume. The reports on Palestinian digs, Lachish (1891), Gerar 
(1928), Beth-Pelet I (1930), Ancient Gaza (1931-8); his study of 
Palestine at the time of the Amarna letters, Syria and Egypt 
(1898); E^pt and Israel (1911); his part in the Corpus of Palesti¬ 
nian Pottery (1930)—all these betray, of course, an acquaintance 
with the archaeological and historical problems of Palestine less 
intimate than with those of Egypt, as might be expected; but they 
contain also the acute observations of an original mind, and, so 
far as the reports are concerned, material sufficiently clearly 
arranged for the correction of erroneous views. 

The Huxley lecture, Migrations (1906) and the paper on 
Hill Figures of England, published by the Royal Anthropological 
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Institute, are both, I understand, still of use to students, despite 
more recent work. Two ingenious contributions to the criticism 
of historical sources, the British Academy paper arguing that 
there is evidence for presuming that the basis of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth may be a Gloucester chronicle of the Roman period, 
and an analysis of Ptolemy’s account of Albion, published by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, were the result of enforced 
leisure from Egyptological studies in 1914-18. They are typical 
examples of Petrie’s parerga. 

Universities and learned societies delighted to honour the last 
of the English pioneers of archaeological work in the Arab 
countries during the nineteenth century; he resembled several 
others in the distinguished band in that he had no regular 
academic training for the work. D.C.L., Oxon., in 1892; LL.D., 
Edin., 1896; Ph.D., Strassburg, 1897; Litt.D., Cantab., 1900; 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1902 and of 
the British Academy in 1904. We are told that when he was 
knighted in 1923 Lord Milner said, ‘Considering all that 
Petrie has done for Britain in Egypt, it is an honour that is long 
overdue’. When he resigned his professorship in 1933, the 
Petrie Medal was founded as his memorial in the University of 
London, to be awarded triennially for distinguished work in 
archaeology. 

Throughout his long life he was a fighter, and long before 
his death he had become the subject of a legend. Dr. Murray 
has written of his kindness and financial help to his students in 
cases of need. Certainly he inspired a loyalty in his immediate 
circle that is proof of his own quality. It was impossible to 
meet him even casually without receiving some strong im¬ 
pression from his commanding personality. He has set down 
his struggles, his views, his hates, indeed a great deal of him¬ 
self in his autobiography. All that men young enough to be 
his children need remember is that, out of much contention and 
many conflicts, all that should remain is the great work he did. 
‘All work’, he said, thinking perhaps particularly of his own 
subject, ‘is but an incompleted intention’; let us hope that his 
may find progressive completion, et t 62 ’ lyei Korrdt voOv xeivcp, 
toOt' &v dtropKoI. 

Sidney Smith 

Noto. The biographical facts in this obituary follow statements in the 
autobi(^paphy, Stvmty Tears in Archaeologj/ (Sampson Low, Marston and Co. Ltd., 
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n.d.) published in 1931. Use has been made of the tribute by Dr. Margaret 
A. Murray in the quarterly Religions (no. 41, October, 1942) and of obituary 
notes by a past and the present Director of the American School in Jerusalem 
in Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research^ no. 87, Oct. 1942. 
The notice by Professor J. L. Myres in Man^ xliii (Jan.-Feb. 1943) appeared 
after the present appreciation had been completed. I owe special thanks to 
Petrie’s successor in the Edwards Chair at University College, S. R. K. Glan- 
ville, for the help derived from his memorial lecture at the Royal Institution 
in November 1942, and for his revision of the manuscript. My colleague T. D, 
Kendrick has advised me on Petrie’s work in British archaeology and 
related subjects. 

A bibliography will be found on p. 271 of the autobiography. 

A portrait by Philip de Laszio hangs in the Common Room of University 
College, presented by his friends; Petrie is represented seated, in his Doctor’s 
gown, holding a little figure of the war-goddess Neith. Photographs of him in 
his middle (1900) and later (1930) years will be found in the autobiography. 
A photograph taken in 1937 or 1938 was reproduced in Religions, That here 
published is a water-colour by Mrs. Brunton, now in the Edwards library, 
done in 1911. 
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1856-1942 

T he death, on 3 March 1942, of the Vice-Chancellor and 
Emeritus Principal of Aberdeen University, the Very 
Reverend Sir George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
F.B. A., removes the last of the great Scottish trio who some fifty 
years or so ago enabled their country, and not their country 
alone, to bridge the gulf separating the biblical studies inaugu¬ 
rated by the Renascence and Reformation and their present 
situation. Andrew Bruce Davidson (1831-1902), William 
Robertson Smith (1846-94), and G. A. Smith were the three 
outstanding figures in the days when the Bible had lost much of 
its inherent value, and the inspiring power of the prophets of the 
Old and New Testaments was without its earlier force. The 
three, familiarly known respectively as A. B. D., W. R. S., and 
G. A. S., contributed each in his own way, along with other 
British, continental, and American scholars, to the now prevail¬ 
ing position in biblical research, and gave new impetus to the 
revival of the old-time prophets in the pulpit. G. A. S., the doyen 
of Old Testament scholars, notable as preacher and teacher, 
powerful and eloquent in word and speech, and an active sup¬ 
porter of social improvement, has left his mark as an outstanding 
personality by his exposition of the prophets, his knowledge of 
the geography, topography, history, and economic conditions of 
Palestine, and his understanding of the Oriental mind. 

Heredity and environment may be said to have shaped his 
career. His great-grandfather George Smith had a rope-walk 
and sail-making business at Leith, to which were added a 
barber’s shop and a club for sailors kept by his grandfather 
Adam. The latter was of those who ‘came out’ at the disruption 
of the Church of Scotland in 1843, and was ordained an elder of 
the new Free Church. His only son George was not only brought 
into contact with seafaring life, which may have awakened in 
G. A, S. his love of travel and interest in geography, he was also 
one of the originators and promoters of the Royal Scottish Geo¬ 
graphical Society. After a couple of years at Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity, he went at the age of 22 to India as master of the Doveton 

* In preparing this memoir I am indebted to his widow, Lady Smith, his 
sister Mrs. Sorley, to Sir Thomas Jafirey, and others mentioned as occa¬ 
sion arises. 
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College, a boys’ school in Calcutta; and in due course, George 
Smith, LL.D., C.I.E., became editor and part proprietor of the 
weekly Friend of India, editor of the Calcutta Review, a Times 
correspondent, and Foreign Mission Secretary of the Free 
Church of Scotland. He was also a biographer of Carey and 
other missionaries. In this way he came into touch with many 
types of Indian life, and he was one of the first to appreciate and 
encourage the genius of E. B. Cowell, later Professor of Sanskrit 
at Cambridge. 

In 1855 George Smith married Janet Colquhoun Adam, who 
came of Morayshire farmers. Her great-uncle, Alexander Adam, 
LL.D.—who is included in the D.N.B .—^was inter alia Sir Walter 
Scott’s schoolmaster at the Royal High School, Edinburgh. 
Janet herself was an only daughter, and owing to her father’s 
straitened circumstances, was obliged while still young to earn 
her living. She became a governess, and was credited with con¬ 
siderable proficiency in French and German. Of the marriage 
there were ten children, G. A. S. being the eldest. He was born 
on 19 October 1856, and at the age of 3 his mother brought him 
by the Cape, a voyage of four months. He always remembered 
a visit to the black rock of St. Helena, where he was shown the 
tomb of Napoleon. With the rest of the family he was brought 
up by two maiden aunts at Adam Smith’s old home by the rope- 
walk at Leith. He was sent to the Royal High School at Edin¬ 
burgh and, proceeding to the University, took the ordinary 
M.A. in 1875. Like A. B. D., he did not distinguish himself 
particularly; but he added to his studies political economy under 
Professor W. B. Hodgson: it was a subject in which he had an 
abiding interest, and it was to prove of practical value when he 
began to take an active part in civic and social affairs, and to 
write on the economic factors in ancient Palestine and the 
neighbouring lands. 

At Edinburgh he was an enthusiastic debater, a member of 
the University Rifle Corps, and, as ever, a splendid holiday 
companion. Always the eager boy, with fair hair and blue eyes, 
the natural gaiety and exuberant youthfulness, out of which ‘the 
boy Smith’—as he was known—never grew, impressed his con¬ 
temporaries. During these years he numbered among his friends 
R. W. Barbour, John Kelman, Thomas Shaw (afterwards Lord 
Craigmyle), Lord Haldane, Robertson Nicoll (who became 
Editor of The British Weekly and The Expositor), Andrew Seth 
Pringle-Pattison, W. R. Sorley (who afterwards married his 
sister Janetta), and, his senior by five years, Henry Drummond, 
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the far-famed evangelist and scientist of whom he later wrote a 
biography. 

He spent four years at the New College, Edinburgh, and was 
ordained for the ministry of the Free Church (later, the United 
Free Church) of Scotland. Here he was a favourite pupil of the 
already renowned A. B. D.—the real reviver of Hebrew studies 
in Scotland—known among his students as ‘Rabbi’, a soubriquet 
for which, however, G. A. S. expressed his aversion. Summer 
semesters were spent at Tubingen (1876) and Leipzig (1878); 
and it was on the latter occasion that, as he once confessed at a 
dinner of journalists, where he was the guest of honour, not only 
was his father an editor, but he himself had been a journalist, 
and a foreign correspondent at that. It happened in this wise.* 
It was the year of the Treaty of Berlin, and G. A. S., finishing his 
theological studies, was commissioned by Henry Lucy of Vanity 
Fair, a friend of his father, to proceed to Berlin as correspondent. 
This he did, travelling fourth class like other students. He fell in 
with a waiter who was going to serve in the hotel where Disraeli, 
Salisbury, and other British statesmen were putting up. This 
waiter smuggled him in as a member of the staff, and in the 
passages and rooms ‘our Berlin correspondent’ succeeded in 
picking up enough to satisfy his editor. At Berlin he heard Har- 
nack and Treitschke; and he noted that although only eight 
years had elapsed since Great Britain had expressed its sympathy 
with Germany in the Franco-German war, Treitschke mani¬ 
fested ‘clear evidence of that hatred which has since become so 
malignant’.^ 

Before his ordination he spent some time in Egypt, helping at 
the American Mission under Dr. Lansing, and acquiring some 
knowledge of colloquial Arabic and of the ways of Oriental life. 
He then proceeded on the first of a number of visits to Palestine. 
In October 1880 he became Assistant in the Free West Church, 
Brechin, but the Autumn Commission of the Free Church 
Assembly held out higher prospects. For his ‘heresy’ W. R. S. 
had been suspended from the Chair of Hebrew in New College, 
Aberdeen, and during 1880-2 G. A. S. was serving as temporary 
tutor at the Free Church College in his place. Mrs. Sorley 
relates that the first act of G. A. S. was to caU on W. R. S., with 

* As reported by ‘A. K.’ (Mr. Alexander Keith) in the Aberdeen Press and 
Jottmal, 7 March. 

* Sermons on War and Peace (1915), p. 25 f. He states that he kept his notes 
and also translations of Treitschke’s significant anti-British contributions to 
the Prettssisebes Jahrbuch two years previously. 
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whom he was in full agreement, in the hope of receiving advice 
and encouragement. ‘And what would jom do and where would 
you be were I to ignore the finding of the General Assembly and 
continue to teach my class’, said the redoubtable fiery little man 
in his high-pitched voice. But G. A. S., who like his senior could 
have taken for his motto the words on Marischal College (‘Thay 
haif said; Quhat say thay? Let thame say’), replied ‘I should 
take my place on one of the benches’; and after that there was no 
question as to their friendship. 

Two years later, in 1882, he was called to be minister of the 
newly built Queen’s Cross Free Church, Aberdeen, where he 
had the task of building up also a new congregation. It was at 
the time when the ‘Moody Revivals’ were quickening the 
practical use of the Bible, and had put new life into all religious 
teaching. It was also the time when the writings of W. R. S. and 
the famous First and Second Case were causing widespread 
interest, heated controversy, and deep-seated restlessness. More¬ 
over the enthusiasm of Henry Drummond, and the almost sensa¬ 
tional success of his Natural Law in the Spiritual World, helped to 
prepare the way for such a man as was G. A. S. It was not so 
much the ‘Case’ of W. R. S. as the education of the whole 
Church that was at stake, and to this task G. A. S. applied him¬ 
self in a way that not A. B. D., and not even W. R. S., could have 
done, and with a success among men who were more anxious 
concerning religious problems than intellectual problems that 
W. R. S. could scarcely achieve. 

One of the chief features of his ministry was the Sunday even¬ 
ing after-service symposium with the young men of the congrega¬ 
tion, when discussion ranged the whole field of knowledge, and 
by his criticism and exposition he made their reading a lasting 
pleasure. Among his sermons those on the book of Isaiah and 
the personality of the prophet who has given his name to it, 
deeply impressed his hearers. They led to two volumes of the 
Expositors* Bible (1888 and 1890), which went through many 
editions. They were the best of popular but scholarly interpreta¬ 
tions of a book that bristles with ‘critical’ problems, and rank as 
the most notable of his expository writings. Here he already 
showed his interest both in the religious aspect of national history 
and in the geographical and other conditions of Palestine. 
G. A. S. had reached maturity; he at once took high rank among 
preachers and scholars, and was widely recognized as one of the 
most learned and the best of the younger Scottish ministers. 

His relaxation was mountain-climbing, mid he became a 
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member of the Scottish Mountaineering Club and of the Alpine 
Club. He conquered the Matterhorn and other Swiss mountains 
—not without adventures—and it was on one of his holidays, in 
1889, at Zermatt, that he met his future wife, Alice Lilian 
Buchanan. She came of a talented family. She was the daughter 
of Dr. (afterwards Sir) George Buchanan, M.D., F.R.S., LL.D., 
Chief Medical Officer of the Medical Department of the Local 
Government Board. He was a man who took the keenest interest 
in hygienic reform, especially of working-class London, and from 
him G. A. S. gained helpful information when he came to devote 
himself to the topographical conditions of Palestine. Miss 
Buchanan and he were engaged within a very few days of their 
first meeting and were married four months later in December. 
She became his lifelong companion and help, and throughout 
devoted to all his pursuits and interests. It is recorded that at 
the first crucial parental interview G. A. S. was put to the test by 
being offered a pipeful of the strongest tobacco, a test which, as 
those who knew him will understand, he had no difficulty in 
passing. Of this marriage there were three sons and four 
daughters, of whom one son and three daughters survive him. 

In May-July 1891 he visited Palestine with his wife, along 
with Professor Carnegie Simpson and the late Professor Ander¬ 
son Scott. At this time he had in view a historical geography of 
Palestine, and a lively recollection is preserved of his concentra¬ 
tion, keenness, and enthusiasm. 

An efficient leader of the party, he undertook an extensive 
journey from the Negeb in the south to Damascus and Baalbek 
in the north. He recorded regularly the readings of thermo¬ 
meter and barometer, and the geological features of the terrain 
were carefully noted. Not a biblical site but was visited, or 
located, or searched for; not an alleged tomb or spot sacred to 
the memory of some prophet—major or minor—but was inter¬ 
rogated; and throughout G. A. S. looked with the eye of a 
preacher, a teacher, and a military commander, for Palestine 
has its own story of battles and campaigns. He returned with a 
vast accumulation of material, filled with a greater faith in the 
powers and destiny of the English-speaking peoples, and an even 
stronger conviction of the religious meaning of the Bible. He at 
once began to publish a series of chapters in The Expositor (1892- 
4), explaining that it was his aim ‘to illustrate God’s word and 
the story of His early Church, by helping others to see, as I my- 
sdf have seen, their earthly stage and background’.* 

* Hare may be inentioaed his review the new edition of Baedeker’s 
xxvm uu 
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In 1892 he left Aberdeen to become Professor of Old Testa¬ 
ment Language, Literature, and Theology in the United Free 
Church College, Glasgow, where he remained seventeen years in 
spite of calls to other cities and countries. He was, says a writer, 
‘magnificently successful’, and, in the words of one of his 
students, ‘he went through Glasgow like a flame of fire’. Among 
his colleagues were Denney, Orr, ‘Ian Maclaren’ and two old 
friends, Henry Drummond and R. W. Barbour. With his 
students he started upon settlement work in the Broomielaw 
Mission, afterwards St. Mark’s Church, the training ground for 
the Divinity students of the College, beside the docks. He was 
also especially interested in the campaign against sweating, 
serving as Chairman of the Scottish Council for Women’s 
Trades. He and his wife—who was an active worker on behalf of 
the physical and moral welfare of the community—also took 
charge of the Toynbee House Settlement when Principal and 
Mrs. Edward Caird left for Oxford. The following year he and 
his father-in-law received together the honorary degrees of D.D. 
and LL.D. respectively at Edinburgh. He also published his in¬ 
augural Professorial Lecture, ‘The Preaching of the Old Testa¬ 
ment to the Age’; it is a fair representation of his general position 
in Old Testament criticism, which was usually ‘moderate’, 
though with a definite trend towards the Right rather than to 
the Left.* 

The year 1894 saw the publication of his magnum opus, The 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land (commonly referred to as 
HGHL). It ran through twenty-six editions (with revision and 
additional notes), and its admirable maps were subsequently 
supplemented by an atlas (with Dr. J. G. Bartholomew, 1914).* 
‘There are’, he says in the Preface, ‘many ways of writing a geo¬ 
graphy of Palestine, and of illustrating the History by the Land, 

Palestine {Expositor, iv, 1891, p. 467), Buhl’s Geography of Palestine (ibid, iv, 
1896, pp. 401 ff.), Musil’s Arabia Petraea (ibid, vi, 1908), Brunnow and v. 
Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia (‘Qparterly Statement’ of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, Oct. 1904 and Jan. 1906), Libbcy, The Jordan Valley (ibid.). 
An article on Psalm xxiii {Expositor, i, 1895) typically illustrates the use to 
which he put his knowledge of the background of Oriental pastoral life. 

' Among his minor O.T. work may be recorded reviews on ‘recent litera¬ 
ture on the Old Testament’ {Expositor, x, 1889, pp. 386 ff.), Duhm’s Isaiah 
(ib, vi, 189a, pp. 313 ff.), essays by Kuenen, Benzinger’s archaeology, and 
other works (ib. x, 1894, pp. 150 ff.), also a survey of recent criticism of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah {Rev. of Theology end PhEosophy, iii, 1907, pp. i ff., 65 ff.). 

^ A topical sketch of ‘Syria and the Holy Land’, with maps, appeared in 
1918. 
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but some are wearisome and some are vain. They do not give a 
vision of the land as a whole, nor help you to hear through it the 
sound of running history.’ This need he supplied. The book was 
crowded with material, but you saw every tree in spite of the 
wood. He could pick out essential features among masses of 
detail, and he so planned his style as to be easily readable, and 
with an eye to the requirements of the professed student and of 
the preacher who knew his business.* The footnotes testify to 
immense knowledge, a veritable ‘German thoroughness’. You 
saw each scene, not as an isolated site or area, but in its place in 
history, in the days of Egyptians, Philistines, Assyrians, Romans, 
and Saracens. More recently we can supplement this history by 
Allenby’s campaign.^ Lord Allenby himself was not the only one 
to acknowledge freely his indebtedness and that of his Staff to 
HGHL, which served as a sort of military handbook, the 
authoritative work upon which much of their strategy was based; 
for the military history of Palestine had not hitherto attracted 
the attention of experts that it deserved, and John Kelman who 
accompanied his old friend G. A. S. on one of his journeys was 
struck by his readiness to view the lay of the land from the 
soldier’s viewpoint. As for Lord Allenby, it is said that he 
studied both the Bible and HGHL almost daily; and although 
Mr. Lloyd George and others claimed the credit of introducing 
the book to his notice we may more probably believe that the dis¬ 
tinguished commander, who was wont to study a country with 
all the relevant literature before starting on a campaign, had 
already discovered it for himself and studied it independently. ^ 

In 1896 G. A. S. with his wife crossed the Atlantic as Percy 
Turnbull Lecturer at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
His subject, Hebrew poetry, was another which, like the geo¬ 
graphy of Palestine and the Hebrew prophets, he made especially 
his own. In that year and the following he published his second 
influential work of biblical exposition. The Twelve Prophets (2 
vols.). It was marked by the same characteristics as his earlier 

* He emphasized afresh the value of understanding the geography of 
Palestine in his ‘Teaching of the Old Testament in Schools’, an address at the 
conference of University tutors and schoolmasters at Cambridge, Jan. 

tgas- 

* Gf. the Schweich Lectures of 1922, by Israel Abrahams: Campaigns in 
Palestine from Alexander the Great (1927). 

® So Sir Archibald Wavell, in his book on Lord Allenby, p. 223. An officer 
who served under Allenby told Mrs. Sorley that when in that dry and dusty 
land the water-supply ran short the army was able to trace, locate, and revive 
the use of many long-forgotten wells through a study of HGHL. 
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commentary on Isaiah, though the contents do not quite lend 
themselves to the same warmth and continuity of treatment. 
His biography of his friend Henry Drummond appeared the 
year after the premature death of the Professor of Natural 
Sciences; it was a notably appreciative and illuminating survey 
of the work of one who, like G. A. S. himself, was a power among 
all intelligent laymen. The book reached its seventh edition in 
1902. 

He revisited America in 1899 as Lyman Beecher Lecturer at 
Yale. He was Jowett Lecturer at London in 1900, and in 1901 
published the Yale addresses. This new book. Modern Criticism 
and the Old Testament, stands out as a determined though 
thoroughly persuasive effort to justify the right of criticism, to 
give some account of the methods and conclusions of the critical 
movement, and to explain its effects upon the Old Testament as 
the record of a Divine Revelation: criticism, so far from injuring 
the cause of reUgion, had contributed positively to the develop¬ 
ment of Christianity. In spite of its eirenical note, however, the 
book raised a storm, and, almost immediately after the Union of 
the Scottish Churches, a ‘heresy hunt’ was set on foot. Though 
evangelical, and in every way admirable—and it still retains its 
value—the book with its confident acceptance of criticism and 
of certain critical conclusions as finally established, offended 
several people. Moreover, G. A. S. had happened to say that 
now that criticism had won its war ‘it only remains to fix the 
amount of the indemnity’, words that were resented and could 
be quoted against their author. In the same year a memorial 
was sent to the United Free Church College, Glasgow, calling 
attention to the lectures; but G. A. S. met the committee at 
a conference, and by his bearing and speech, did much towards 
an understanding. In fact, the Committee decided that ‘it 
is not the duty of the College Committee or the Church to 
institute a process against Dr. Smith in connection with these 
lectures’.' 

But as the Assembly of 1902 drew near there was still consider¬ 
able prospect of trouble. However, the aged Principal, Robert 
Rainy, who in the W. R. S. case had played a very prominent 
part, but one which to the supporters of the latter seemed more 
than ambiguous, took a line that proved successful. The Bible 
‘had lived through all revelations of unexpected facts’. And as 
for ‘indemnity’, Rainy declared, ‘I know nothing of indemnity. 
When I see evidence for facts, they arc God’s facts, and they will, 

‘ The Life of Principal Rait^, by P. C^umegie Simpson, vol. ii, pp, 26^74. 
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be only my help in the end if I can duly make use of them.’ 
Ringing words, if only the Churches had always kept them in 
mind and acted upon them. But although Rainy dissented from 
what he considered to be dangerous views, he could acquit 
G. A. S. of actual heterodoxy. It was the attitude of a Church 
which would not condemn, but could not endorse. Rainy moved 
a motion declining to institute any process against G. A. S. for 
the offending lectures; and the motion, seconded by Professor 
James Orr, a loyal colleague of G. A. S., and the author of 
perhaps the best book antagonistic to Old Testament criticism, 
was ultimately carried by 534 to 263 votes. A. B. D., who though 
a supporter of W. R. S. in his day had kept silent when his voice 
would have been most welcome, received a letter from G. A. S., 
who was always devoted to him, assuring him of his firm evan¬ 
gelical convictions,* and in general G. A. S. by his record, in 
particular by his whole personality, averted any possibility of a 
‘landslide’, and calmed those who had feared the consequences 
of the popularization of Old Testament criticism. As ‘Viator’ 
(Canon Wilkinson of Balia ter) wrote then, and recalled (after 
the death of G. A. S.), ‘had the case against George Adam Smith 
been accepted by the Assembly, the spiritual mission of reverent 
scholarship in the Free Church of Scotland would have suffered 
a blow from which it could not have recovered in a generation’. 
But, to quote from another writer, ‘the tragic issue of the Robert¬ 
son Smith case did more to liberalise its theology than if the 
great heresiarch had remained in its fold. It burst for good and 
all the bonds of a blind Scripture literalism, and his historical 
standpoint, in no way inconsistent with faith, became the creed 
of all thinking men.’* 

In May 1901 G. A. S. had taken a journey through Palestine, 
recording the changes since his last visit in 1891, and reporting 
on inscriptions, old and new, his most interesting discovery being 
that of an important monument of Seti I of Egypt.* Two years 
later a third lecturing tour in America was cut short by a severe 
attack of typhoid fever. On his convalescence a visit was paid to 
relatives in India, and on returning he made another tour of 
Palestine, this time with his brother-in-law ‘Jack’ (Sir George 
Seaton Buchanan), who like his father was deeply engaged in 

* Quoted in his Life by James Strahan (1917), p. 298 f. 

* John Buchan in The Kirk in Scotland, 1560-1929, by himself and G. A. S. 
(p. 87). 

* See the ‘Quarterly Statement’ of the P.E.F., Oct. 1901 and Jan. 
1902. 
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public hygiene.* There followed a series of papers on Jerusalem 
in The Expositor, and in 1908 he published Jerusalem, another 
revolutionizing work, in two volumes, supplementing HGHL by 
an elaborate account of that ancient city. 

Hitherto there had been no specific study of Jerusalem, her 
material resources, politics, literature, and religion, and the 
historical significance of the district. Vol. I consisted of detached 
chapters of the nature of prolegomena: topography, royal 
revenues, trades, government, and police, ‘the multitude’, &c. 
The second was more continuous, and of high value. It surveyed 
some fifteen centuries of history from the age of the Amarna 
Letters to Titus.^ The whole was the first great work of its kind 
and, as ever, G. A. S. had in view preacher, teacher, and student. 
He did not neglect even the economic factors, and here his treat¬ 
ment had as its forerunner the more technical and too little- 
known article on ‘Trade and Commerce’ in the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, vol. iv (1903). He had a fine grasp of the course of 
biblical and Palestinian history—already evinced in HGHL— 
and his book, especially the second volume, leaves a powerful 
impression as one reads his chapters on the Jerusalem of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, the Second Isaiah, Ezra, and Nehemiah, the Greek 
period, and ultimately of Jesus and the Apostles. One reaches 
the last tragedy of a people, zealous and gifted, but fanatical, 
ignorant, and blind; and the curtain is rung down when Zion 
was ‘a sunset to herself, but the dawn of a new day to the world 
beyond’. 

In 1909, on his return from another trip to America, as visiting 
Professor at Chicago University (where he delivered the Con¬ 
vocation Address upon the relations of Christianity and Islam) 
and Earle Lecturer, at Berkeley, California, he was appointed by 
the Crown to the Principalship of Aberdeen University, then 
vacant by the death of Principal Lang. Taking up his residence 
at Chanonry Lodge, he and his wife were the most delightful of 
hosts, entertaining many visitors, including members of the 
Royal Family, and also Lord Allenby, who never failed to call 
when in the district. For a quarter of a century he threw him¬ 
self into his new tasks, forwarding plans for the development of 
the University, for the increase of the staff, and for cementing 
relations between University and City. SirThomasJafifrey writes: 

‘ Sec the ‘Quarterly Statement’, Oct. 1904, and dining 1905. 

^ An appendix on the problems of the work of Ezra and Nehemiah was 
unfortunately crowded out. What his views were (in 1908) were set fordi in 
his revised edition of The Tmlve Prophets, vol. ii, ch. xv ff. 
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It may truthfully be said that in his own character, apart from his 
actions and advocacy, he drew together the city and the University in a 
social fellowship closer than had existed at any other time in their 
history; at any rate within living memory. He was not without the 
austerity and aloofness of the scholar where the interests of the Univer¬ 
sity or his field of learning were concerned: here he would tolerate no 
intrusion; yet he had the human touch and could take civic pride in the 
progress of the city, encouraging those who laboured for it and con¬ 
tributing his own effort to enhance its importance among the cities of 
Scotland. 

He was also a Patron of the Seven Incorporated Trades; and 
during 1915-24 he took an active part in the editorial super¬ 
vision of the University Review. 

In 1910 he was Schweich Lecturer for the British Academy, 
and his lectures on The Early Poetry of Israel (1912) are of lasting 
value for their eloquence, the constant resort to Arab and other 
Oriental parallels, and the instructive treatment of Hebrew 
metrical problems. He was elected a Fellow of the Academy in 
1916, and the same year was created Knight, elected a member 
of the Athenaeum under Rule 2 (being proposed by Lord Bryce 
and seconded by Dr. Randall Davidson), and chosen to be 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the United Free Church 
of Scotland (1916-17). Early in 1918 he published his com¬ 
mentary on Deuteronomy in the Cambridge Bible series. The 
book offers less scope for homiletical treatment; but it involves 
numerous geographical, social, and critical questions, and these 
were treated with a skill and thoroughness which gave the com¬ 
mentary a distinctive place in a series for which there is ho real 
parallel in other countries. 

In this, the last year of the Great War, G. A. S. was com¬ 
missioned by the British Foreign Office and American National 
Committee on the Moral Aims of the Allies to lecture in 
America. He had lost his two brilliant elder sons, each in his 
25th year, the one in France, George Buchanan, 2nd Lieutenant 
Gordon Highlanders (September 1915), the other in East Africa 
(June 1917), Robert Dunlop, Captain of the 33rd Pimjabis; and 
although he and Lady Smith bore their loss with courage and 
faith, it was observed that he had lost some of his old buoyancy. 
But the call to America was one not to be ignored, and with his 
eldest daughter (later Mrs. Charles Smith Drew) he toured the 
States during April-July, addressing 127 meetings. His dynamic 
personality and the earnest delivery of his message made him 
perhaps the most successful of the leading men who crossed the 
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Atlantic on behalf of the Allied cause. The lectures, published 
under the title Our Common Conscience, are dedicated to his two 
sons, and with very little change and adjustment could be 
applied to the present crisis. Indeed, one wonders whether sub¬ 
sequent emissaries during the present war have had their atten¬ 
tion called to them; they repay careful study. 

Four among his many points may be specially mentioned. (i) 
In reference to the extent to which German Assyriologists mani¬ 
fest many resemblances between the modern German spirit and 
the spirit of Assyria and Babylon, which they have done so 
much to interpret to their people, he quotes from remarks he had 
published as long before as January 1907, to the effect that there 
was the same confidence in sheer magnitude, an incapacity to 
appreciate spiritual values, the same belief that small peoples 
have no inherent powers of culture, the same megalomania, the 
tendency to overlook or distort facts, and a lack of humour. (2) 
Encountering many instances of American prejudice against the 
word ‘Empire’, he endeavoured to show that we had redeemed 
it from ‘its old evil associations and given it new contents and a 
new spirit’. He adds: ‘I had also some pleasure in quoting the 
fact that George Washington did not refuse the name to the 
American Commonwealth, as when [in a letter to Lafayette, 15 
August 1786] he called himself “a member of an infant Empire”.’ 
(3) He heard little of an ‘Anglo-Saxon Alliance’, or of a ‘League 
of English-speaking Peoples’; indeed, he comments upon the 
mixed population of the States, the real links being, he says, ‘a 
common conscience and a community of ideals’. Finally (4), he 
was warned by ‘a very eminent private citizen’ that if ‘England 
was going Socialist’ this would wreck any British-American 
alliance, and he proceeds to remark upon American individual¬ 
ism, the greater alertness and more mobile energy of the in¬ 
dividual, observing that ‘the American mind is more rapt away 
by the idea of Freedom, we British are rather content with the 
slower steps of Justice’. 

In 1922, as Baird Lecturer in Glasgow, he chose Jeremiah as 
his subject, thus complementing his book on Deuteronomy. The 
latter is, in his words, ‘the most perfect example the world has 
seen of a system of national religion’, but it addresses itself to the 
nation: the individual is treated only as a member of the nation. 
On the other hand, the exposition (rf the book of Jeremiah in¬ 
volves that of the relation between the individual and the com¬ 
munity: the more the prophet was conscious of his penition as an 
individual, the closer was his feeling of oneness with his people. 
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In the years that followed there is little fresh to record of 
his work as scholar. Besides the address at Cambridge (1923), 
already referred to, he revised his books on Isaiah (1927), the 
Twelve Prophets (1928), and Jeremiah (1929). He also con¬ 
tributed a typical essay on ‘the Hebrew genius as exhibited in 
the Old Testament’ to The Legacy of Israel (1927), and sundry 
articles and reviews appeared in the ‘Quarterly Statement’ of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund.* He was president of the Sir 
Walter Scott club in 1930, and in the same year wrote one of the 
three chapters of The Kirk of Scotland (above p. 11, n. 2). In 1931 
he received the Freedom of the City of Aberdeen. He had been 
Chaplain with the rank of Hon. Colonel in the Great War (visit¬ 
ing the forces in 1916), and in 1933 was appointed a Chaplain- 
in-ordinary to the King in Scotland. On his retirement in 1935 
he received many striking tributes. Both he and Lady Smith had 
shown magnificent examples of public service, and the latter, to 
whom both the University and the City owed much, received the 
Hon. LL.D. from Aberdeen University. They now lived partly 
at Sweethillocks, Balerno, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh— 
the house is named after the Moray farm of his mother’s family— 
and here he passed his remaining years, in increasing weakness, 
until his death. 

He died 3 March 1942, only a few weeks after the death in 
America of his daughter Kathleen, the wife of Professor G. P. 
Thomson, son of the late Master of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
and for the last time tributes were showered upon one whp had 
been one of the leading personalities in his various walks of life. 
He had received honorary degrees at the Scottish Universities— 
in fact on two occasions at Edinburgh (as also at Cambridge)— 
at Oxford, Durham, Sheffield, and Dublin, not to mention 
several American universities. His portrait was painted by Sir 
William Orpen in 1927, for the University (now in King’s College, 
Aberdeen), in 1932 by J. B. Sou ter, presented by the Incor¬ 
porated Trades, of which he had been patron since 1924 (an 
excellent likeness, now in Trinity Hall, Aberdeen), and (for the 
family) by John M. Aiken. 

Of the personality of G. A. S. it is difficult for one who had met 
him only once or twice to speak, and I am indebted to his 
Aberdonian and other colleagues and friends, in particular to 
Sir Thomas Jaffrey, Dr. George Duncan and Professor John 
Laird, for passages quoted below. 

* Notably a review of Abel’s geography of Palestine, 1935, pp. 36 ff. 
xxvm X X 
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By the death of Sir George Adam Smith Scotland has lost one of its 
greatest and best-loved personalities, and in Aberdeen, in particular, 
where he spent so many of the best years of his life, many memories will 
long remain of his kindness and greatness as a man. In connexion with 
University Court business nothing showed more clearly the big man he 
was than the fact that although he was primarily a theologian and a 
scholar, no one could have managed the business of the Court with 
more success than he did. Time and time again I have been struck by 
the soundness of his judgement in business matters and the wisdom he 
showed in making appointments to Chairs and lectureships in the Uni¬ 
versity. He developed, as Chairman of the University Court, a faculty 
for business and a capacity for understanding financial affairs which 
brought him the warm admiration of the business men on the Court and 
wherever University business had to be transacted. In this way he was 
of especial service to the Carnegie Trust. 

It was, indeed, a very great thing for the University to have so great 
a man as its Principal, one who was recognized all over the Empire as 
one of its outstanding citizens. I remember spending a day in Aberdeen 
during the last war with Sir Keith Murdoch, the well-known Australian 
journalist and newspaper proprietor. I was showing him over Marischal 
College when he asked, ‘Who is head of this institution?’ I said, 
‘George Adam Smith’. He replied at once, ‘Not the great George Adam 
Smith?’ I was proud to assure him that it was. Sir Keith Murdoch then 
told me of the very great reputation Sir George had in Australia. That 
was just an example of how he was regarded all over the world, wher¬ 
ever Scotland was known. One of his striking characteristics was the 
essential kindliness of his nature, a kindliness which was shown above all 
by the gracious hospitality which he and Lady Smith were for ever 
giving, not merely to strangers visiting the city and the University, 
but to everyone connected with the University, students, lecturers, and 
professors alike. He had a genius for friendship, and his friends ranged 
from the Royal Family down to the bedesman assisted by the charity of 
the ancient Church, formerly the Cathedral of St. Machar. 

He had a sensitive understanding of other men. Neither dogma nor 
theory was ever a barrier here. Like a man and a Christian he knew and 
he said that human beings are large-hearted animals who may be noble; 
but the man in him, unlike too many Christians, never forgot that 
human beings, if generous and noble, are generous and noble animals. 
He neither judged nor condemned his fellows, but consistently put the 
best construction on their actiom. He delighted in social life, and his 
kindly presence was sought for innumerable functions which he graced 
with humour and geniality. As a host and as a companion he had few 
equals. One of the best conversationalists of his generation, he neither 
dominated nor nursed his company but was prinm inter pares in a way 
that seemed effortless and inevitable. At his table all shades of opinkm 
were courteously received, though he was a doughty fighter for his 
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Church should she be criticized. A master of anecdote, he was sparing 
in its use, and in his table talk and fireside talk always preferred to draw 
upon his wide and understanding experience of men. The sense of his 
greatness grew upon one and was not compelled by the first look. There 
was magic in his voice but not to the same degree in other features; and 
he had not a commanding presence, being on the shortish side of middle 
stature. There was much resiliency in his physique, but I think he took 
little interest in his appearance and none at all in his dress. We were all 
affectionately proud of him, the North of Scotland because he had won 
his fame there as a prince among Scottish preachers as well as in other 
fields less generally understood, the University of Aberdeen because he 
had brought his renown back to it. On all ceremonial occasions, 
whether in the pulpit or in the graduation hall of the University, he was 
the perfection of human as contrasted with Olympian dignity. I have 
spoken of the magic of his voice but he had matter and manner to 
match it. His interest in painting, sculpture, and architecture was 
limited by their religious use, and except in its simplest form, as it 
assisted the Services of the Church, music made no appeal to him. 

G. A. S. stood in the front rank of preachers, and to hear 
him was an unforgettable experience. Special mention is made 
of his reading of David’s Lament over Saul and Jonathan 
(2 Samuel, chap, i), and one writer could still recall ‘the music, 
pathos and tragedy of the words’. On this Elegy he preached 
one of his more famous sermons, for although it is non-religious 
in the sense that there are no references to God or to Immor¬ 
tality, G. A. S. held it in high esteem: though the poem is not 
religious ‘in the narrow sense of the term’, it does nevertheless 
illustrate the injunction of Jesus, to love one’s enemies (Luke 
vi. 27 f.). 

There was a certain spaciousness about his mind, as befits a 
man whose life had been one of travel and of voyages in past 
history. In general literature he was widely read—among his 
favourite writers are named Robert Browning, George Mere¬ 
dith, Kipling, and Dickens, one of whose works he read aloud to 
his family every Christmas. He was fond of reading aloud and 
declaiming to the family circle—^at all times and sundry—pass¬ 
ages that arrested him. At word-painting he excelled; the 
rhythm of his translations of Hebrew writers haunted one, and 
he was a master of memorable phrases. He had an ear for 
poetry, displayed especially in the Schweich Lectures; and those 
of the inner circle knew that he was himself a poet, ranging in 
his themes from ‘Grave to Gay’. Of these a pathetic interest 
attaches to the poem ‘Old Aberdeen October, 1915’, as it was 

XXVQI X X 2 
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written only a month after the death of his eldest son at Loos. I 
quote four lines on the ‘many who come no more, whose trysted 
faces we had looked to see!’ 

Ready for Death and their young sacrifice 
By faith in God, by love of home and land, 

And the proud conscience of the ungrudged price 
Their fathers paid at Freedom’s high demand. 

And from the conclusion to the poem ‘In Bonskeid Woods, 
1898’, 

O God, Who flood’st our lonelier days 
With all the sunshine of the past. 

If in these narrow straits of Time 
The glory be so full and vast. 

What shall we find when by Thy hand 
We break to Open Sea at last 1 

In his writings he paid particular heed to questions of Hebrew 
metre; and from his knowledge of the East, could not only revise 
his metrical translations but protest against scholars who wished 
by textual emendation or excision to remove metrical irregulari¬ 
ties and standardize Hebrew verse, forgetting the typical ‘sym- 
metrophobia’ of Oriental art. 

Of his topographical researches, wherein he stood above all 
others of his time, it may be said that since he wrote a great deal 
hzis been done, especially since the last war, in the way of re¬ 
vising or correcting the identification of sites and their history. 
In fact, many uncertainties still remain. A commentary on the 
book of Joshua (which involves considerable topographical re¬ 
search), was looked for from his pen, but it was not taken in 
hand. Of the greatest importance to biblical students was his 
first-hand knowledge of Oriental life and conditions, coupled 
with critical insight. He had a minor passage of arms with 
Eerdmans of Leiden on the question of the nomadic life of the 
early Israelites, maintaining that due justice was not done to the 
transitional stages between pure nomads and a settled popula¬ 
tion [The Expositor, Oct. 1908). 

He could also certify (in 1901) that nomadic and semi- 
nomadic tribes, for all their contact with more or less civilized 
peoples, do not necessarily learn to read or write, whence the 
fact of the antiquity of writing in and around Palestine in the 
Mosaic Age did not prove that the early Israelites were literary. 
Also he pointed out that the fact ‘that a story accurately refledts 
geography does not necessarily mean that it hi a teal 
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of history—else were the Book of Judith the truest man ever 
wrote instead of being, what it is, a pretty piece of fiction’. More¬ 
over the alleged refutation of literary criticism by archaeology 
could be dismissed. Archaeology, he wrote, illustrates possibili¬ 
ties, but ‘it has not one whit of proof to offer for the personal 
existence or characters of the Patriarchs themselves’. The posi¬ 
tion taken by one with a wide knowledge of Palestine—which 
was also the position of W. R. S., S. R. Driver, and others— 
remains as secure to-day as it was so many years ago. 

Like all Oriental scholars G. A. S. was a great admirer of 
Doughty’s Arabia Deserta (which he reviewed in the Spectator ); 
and of the varied shades of Oriental life he had a discriminating 
understanding which manifested itself in all his works. But he 
laid the stress upon the essential difference between the ordinary 
conditions of Oriental morality and the highest Israelite teach¬ 
ing, and when he comments upon the blots in Israelite character 
(e.g. David), he at once insists upon the ethical theistic note that 
distinguished the great prophets. It was upon the prophets that 
he lavished his best. He was at home among them, and brought 
them to ‘the business and bosoms of men’. Thus he was ‘an 
interpreter, one among a thousand’and upon him fell the 
mantle of A. B. D. and W. R. S. Isaiah was assuredly his favourite 
—he himself could be said to be of the Isaianic type—and when 
Professor Souter once asked him whether he proposed to write a 
commentary on Ezekiel, he replied that this he could not do as 
he felt a temperamental aversion to one who in truth is among 
the strangest of Old Testament figures. Jeremiah, on the other 
hand, was a character he could more vividly grasp. 

In the spirit of the Reformation he treated the Bible as the 
Book reflecting men’s lives and thoughts, their failings and their 
victories, a Book that had a fresh meaning for every age. He made 
the Bible live; and though it might be objected that he ‘modern¬ 
ized’ in his works on the prophets, the answer is that what he did 
was ‘in the right and justifiable exercise of that dangerous 
liberty: one sets aside no laws and abuses, no canons of rightful 
interpretation when one relates eternal truths to all stages of 
time’.* He was ever topical. In a sermon in King’s College 

* Job xxxiii. 23, the text of the sermon by Prof. G. D. Henderson at the 
memorial service in the University Chapel on 8 March, printed together 
with 3 memoir by G. F. Barbour, in the Aberdeen University Review, xxix, No. 

pp. 93 ff- 

} ¥ro£. 'W. Manson, at the memorial service in St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edin- 
(firmn Tkt Seotsmm, 9 Msuch). Against die charge of ‘prostituting 
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Chapel, before representatives of the British Commonwealth, 
gathered together in conference, he took as his text Jeremiah 
xxxi. lo, and spoke on ‘the discipline of Exile for the Jewish and 
British Peoples’, comparing the Jewish Dispersion and that 
modern Dispersion wltich the Scottish people knew so well. 

He never failed to emphasize the strongest ethical principles, 
insisting upon social, national, and international righteousness 
and justice—and ‘righteousness’, as he well points out, is the 
state in which ‘a thing is all right'. Of the closing curse in Psalm 
cxxxvii, which shocks the sensitive conscience, he remarks that 
the words show ‘the delirium of conscience—a delirium pro¬ 
duced by a famine of justice; pathological but authentic proofs 
that we have the utterances of real men’. Indeed the prominence 
he gave to the social teaching of the prophets could evoke the 
feeling that he was making them out to be purely social re¬ 
formers. But not only did he place them on the loftiest ethical 
and religious plane, he made Isaiah himself a national figure: 
such prophets as he were not politicians, but statesmen. At the 
time of Israel’s subjection to Assyria, Isaiah, he writes, is ‘the 
greatest statesman who ever swayed her life ... he interpreted 
her history, developed her spiritual forces, rallied her dynasty 
and her military strength, and by his almost solitary faith 
arrested the destruction which threatened her’ {Jerusalem, ii. 

G. A. S., says a writer, inspired a manly culture, ‘he believed 
in a Christianity that is militant, that is not afraid to fight. Like 
many a man whose heart is full of courtesy and kindness, his 
mind was muscular and fearless.’ He took a realistic view of 
things. In his Biography of Drummond, while appreciatively 
treating of the profoundly beneficial fruits of Moody’s Revival, 
he observes that they also had the defects of their qualities. The 
religious excitement could destroy in a certain class of minds all 
sense for facts and corrupt their conscience for accuracy, en¬ 
gendering a displeasing narrowness (p. 91 f.). In the Great War 
it could be said—as now—that ‘those of us who occupy our¬ 
selves with history find it profitable to note the Present for the 
illumination of the Past’ G. A. S., for his part, turned to the 
Past for the illumination of the Present. 

prophecy*, by applying a prophecy of Isaiah to a problem of our day, G. A. S. 
had to defend himself {The Twelve Prophets, i, p. xi). 

' Characteristically enough, on another occasion he speaks of Cromwell ai 
the best commentator Isaiah has ever had {Isaiah, i. i6t f.}. 

* Viscount Bryce, in the Proceedings o£ the Acadexny, vii (1915-16), p. Jg. 
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He was forthright and hitting. ‘We have nothing to dread’, 
he says, ‘from that fear of kings which once made so many 
prophets false, but we have all the more to watch that we do not 
become flatterers of the common people. If we are to defend 
their rights, we must be brave to declare their sins; the offices of 
the Prophet and of the Demagogue are absolutely irreconcil¬ 
able.’ Again, ‘by an exaggeration of the liberty and the rights 
of men of which [our age] is so proud there has never been an 
age more impatient of personal criticism’. The prophets had 
‘their strong conscience of the people’s sins and civic duties; this 
is the harder and the more misunderstood half of patriotism’. 
But however much an Isaiah may condemn kings and politicians, 
‘it is the people whom he holds ultimately responsible. To 
Isaiah a nation’s politics are not arbitrary . . . they are the 
natural outcome of the nation’s character. What the people are, 
that will their politics be . . . for the greater number of errors 
committed by their rulers the blame must be laid on the people’s 
own want of character or intelligence’.’' At his death Boston re¬ 
called his fervent declaration on his visit on 18 April 1918, when 
he protested that ‘to put peace before justice, before honour, 
before the rescue of the oppressed, before the security of women 
and children, is to turn Christianity upside down’. Justice, said 
he, held in her hands a sword as well as a pair of scales, ‘the con¬ 
science and the faith which do not issue into deeds are imperfect, 
if not hypocritical, and that these deeds must sometimes in 
the name of righteousness be deeds of war, is a truth which 
all but the most dogmatic of pacifists have come to acknow¬ 
ledge’.^ 

Of such sort was the man and his message. Upon a variety of 
matters of scholarship he took his own line. There was not the 
meticulousness that distinguishes some—perhaps rather pedes¬ 
trian—scholars; and the feeling that he was not always abreast 
of the movements of criticism is one that—in the realm of 
biblical studies at all events—we more or less hold of one another. 
Constantly there are new problems or new presentations of old 
ones, and what might seem to be superseded will come up in a 
fresh dress. To many it will be more than curious that G. A. S. 
should defend ‘typology’: here if anywhere scholars would agree 

* Modem Criticism, pp. 270, 271, 306, and especially Isaiah, i. 224 f. 

* Boston Herald, 5 March. The Old Testament word for ‘peace’, it may 
be remarked, connotes totality, harmony, the untrammelled growth of the 
soul; it ‘has nothing to do with the passive and negative, which we put into 
our translation “peace” ’ (Joh. Pedersen, Israel, i. 1926, p. 311). 
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that ‘the whole subject of types is now dead and buried’;* He 
himself well knew of ‘the allegorist who could spin his eighty 
sermons out of the first chapter of the Song of Solomon’.* None¬ 
theless he acknowledges his indebtedness to Patrick Fairbairn’s 
Typology of Scripture (1876), and commends its sagacious criticism 
and insight into the ethical value of the institutions of Israel: 
‘although constructed upon lines not followed by the critical 
interpretation of the Old Testament, it not seldom anticipates 
methods and ideas which have only recently passed into accept- 
ance.’^ As a matter of fact, typology was recognized also by 
W. R. S. f and A. B. D., the common master of both G. A. S. and 
W. R. S., dealt at some length with the subject in a by no means 
uncritical way.® What is meant by typology is that there is an 
essential resemblance between the Old Testament and the New 
as regards both (i) institutions and their functions, and (2) 
certain outstanding figures (notably, of course, Christ and the 
Messianic prophecies). The ‘idea’ that is at first implicit be¬ 
comes explicit, there is a definite similarity of function when the 
earlier (and ‘lower’) examples are compared with the later (and 
‘higher’). Moreover, writers like A. M. Fairbairn, and especially 
A. B. D., could unite Nature and the Bible and find a connexion 
between (i) the embodiment of fundamental typical organs and 
functions recurring throughout Nature, and (2) the interrelation 
between the earlier and later parts of the Bible, observing, 
meanwhile, that at first the fundamental elements are concrete 
or material, they are acted before ever they are seized, and 
uttered, or expressed anew.* Neither W. R. S. nor G. A. S. went 
so far as A. B. D. in finding in Scripture ‘something’—^to use the 
words of the latter—‘resembling the typology of Nature’; and 
although Drummond had enthusiastically sought to link to¬ 
gether Science and Religion in Natural Law in the Spiritual World 

' Strahan, in his life of A. B. D., p. 199 n. 

* The Preaching of the Old Testament, p. 17 f. 

^ Modem Criticism, p. ix f. 

* Both in his early youth {Lectures and Essays, pp. 264,287 f.), and, later, in 
his Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 230. 

* O.T. Prophecy, chaps, xiii (Typology in Nature) and xiv (Typology in 
Scripture); also Theology of the O.T,, pp. 8 f., 237 f. 

‘ A. B. D. speaks certain clusters or combinations of peculiarities, vaiying 
in different spheres, and manifesting a pre^essive development. In a fiunons 
well-known passage W. R. S. observes that ‘redemption, substitution, piai- 
fication, atoning blood, the garment of righteousness are all terms which in 
some sense go back to antique ritual’ {Religion of the Smites, p. 439, With iny 
notes, 3rd ed., pp. 676 ff.). 
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and in The Ascent of Man, G. A. S. was far from being the only 
one to object that he had not done justice to the gulf between 
nature and man, matter and mind: the laws in the two spheres 
are so very different, and the principle of continuity is a petitio 
principii} 

The old typology is ‘dead and buried’, but the essential 
underlying problems remain. To-day attention is paid to the 
Gestaltpsychologie and to problems of interrelated patterns and 
configurations; the various branches of comparative research 
are interested in interrelated customs, beliefs, and ideologies, and 
in discovering the intermediate stages between mentalities lower 
and higher, rudimentary and civilized. Moreover, the links 
interconnecting Nature and Man are more obvious, despite the 
discontinuities, gulfs, and varieties of uniqueness. Something of 
the nature of a ‘typology’ thus seems to be able to justify itself; 
and although, on the one hand, the old conviction that the re¬ 
curring fundamental resemblances are ‘designed’ and that by 
God, would doubtless be vigorously disputed, on the other hand, 
‘the interpretation of evolution’ is as much a matter of dispute as 
the assumption that ‘Natural Selection explains everything’.* 

The advance of knowledge and the progress of criticism by no 
means leave the thinkers and writers of the present unscathed, 
while those of the not too distant past are often found to have 
something to contribute to our day. The great Scottish trio were 
indebted to their forerunners—and here one should not forget 
the part played by their countryman Alexander Geddes (1737- 
1802) at the rise of Old Testament criticism. G. A. S., the last of 
the trio, was never a prodigy of learning; he had not the pro¬ 
found erudition and dialectical incisiveness of W. R. S., and his 
scholarship, which came to the fore in his more technical 
writings, underlies his work as an expositor, though the scholar¬ 
ship is not always that of the last decade or so. If in G. A. S. the 
scholar lies behind the preacher, in W. R. S. the preacher lay 
behind the scholar and teacher, and A. B. D. combined—as the 
record of his pupils testifies—preacher, teacher, and scholar. Nor 
was G. A. S. the theologian and philosopher that A. B. D. was; 
while W. R. S., whose deep theological interests were manifested 
in his earlier lectures and essays, came to confess towards the end 

* In his Life of Drummond, p, 142. 

* Cff. Sorlcy, ‘ The Interpretation of Evolution', Proceedings of the B.A., vol. iv. 
His concluding sentence quotes from one of Darwin’s letters (1881): ‘If we 
considec the whole universe, the mind refuses to look at it as the outcome of 
chJuWe^that is without design or purpose.’ 
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of his life, ‘I begin to think I can never have been a theologian’.* 
But W. R. S. consistently and insistently drew a line between the 
special inspiration of the Bible and of Christianity and all other 
religions, and refused to sacrifice either his faith or his reason. 
To the end he was anxious to live to complete the series of 
Burnett Lectures, of which the Religion of the Semites was the only 
one to be published; he had always ‘one dominant idea ... he 
longed to be able “to complete” his argument’.^ It may be said, 
from what I know of his unpublished Lectures, that W. R. S., 
though prematurely cut off, had reached the culmination of his 
life-work as a scholar. On the other hand, the synthesis which 
he had hoped to complete, G. A. S. himself accomplished with 
the first of his expository writings. True, a more complete syn¬ 
thesis is called for; and I cannot but think that here the example 
and work of the trio can and still should be an inspiration and 
stimulus to all who labour in their fields. Their work still lives. 

The life-work of G. A. S. was, in very truth, ‘the objectifica¬ 
tion of the man’. To continue the words of Professor Manson, 
‘the work which he has done is not matter of achievement 
merely, but very essentially a revelation of spirit’. He was a 
fervent preacher, a fearless and loyal subject of his Church and 
Country, a staunch upholder of ethical nationalism, an uncom¬ 
promising defender of what he had found to be true. And such 
men as he are sorely needed in days of crisis.^ 

S. A. Cook 


‘ Life (by J. S. Black and G. Chrystal), p. 535. 

* Ibid.y p. 550; cf. also pp. 537 f., 572. 

* Since the above was written I learn that a personal memoir of George 
Adam Smith by his widow, Lady Smith, will in due course be published. 
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